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PREFACE. 



AS a gazer at a play, I myself have fol- 
lowed, careless reader, this orphan maiden 
down the dark and wimpling river and along 
the old State Road ; have shared her hard fare, 
her cheerful spirits, and her adventures, not with- 
out doubt and question, and yet not entirely 
without entertainment. 

Sometimes I have smiled at her and at the 
quaint people she met, or have admired her 
vigor, her elasticity of spirits, and her stanch- 
ness; and have marked, also, her weaknesses 
and failings. 

And now that the brief journey is over, I 
hand you the glass, half doubtfully, as to one 
who may not like a play set with scenes so 
largely matter-of-fact, yet with movement as 
uncertain as fancy. 

C xi. R. 

January, 1 89 1. 
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i. 

THE IRON WORKS. 

'T is blinding white, 't is blasting bright, 

The high sun shines not so ! 

The high sun sees not on the earth 

Such fiery, fearful show. 

Furguson. 

"PITTSBURGH was in sombre gloom. A dingy 
-^ cloud of smoke, mist, and soot shrouded the 
city of forges, clung tenaciously to the houses, and 
rested lazily on the grimy streets. 

From, or rather through, this gathered thickness a 
fine rain dropped frugally. In one of the manufac- 
turing quarters it sifted sparsely over acres of cinders 
and slag from the furnaces and rolling-mills, — over 
cinders sometimes still hot from an almost volcanic 
heat, and which hissed fiercely as they drank the 
falling drops. 

Gas-lights twinkled in the neighboring buildings, 
though it was but two o'clock in the afternoon. 

There was a continuous roar in the air, broken at 
intervals by the clash of huge trip-hammers and the 
rattle and clang of hidden machinery. Yet while the 
sources of the commotion were frequently obscure, 
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through the wide-open sections of the rolling-mills the 
whole interior could be seen, weirdly lighted up by 
furnace glow and hot iron. 

Intense fires roared in dozens of iron-bound fur- 
naces of fire-brick, while brawny men, naked to the 
waist, their white skins glistening with perspiration, 
stirred and tortured them to their greatest fierceness. 

Occasionally a gigantic crane would swing around, 
an iron hand from this would reach into the fur- 
nace and draw forth a white-hot and palpitating 
mass, whose incandescence smote the eye like the 
sun. 

Other half-naked and perspiring men whirled this 
away, to be squeezed with crashing noises into cylin- 
drical shape between great crushing cog-wheels, 
caught by the rolls with thunderous report again and 
again, until the once round mass, now changed to a 
serpent of fire, is dragged away to cool into an iron 
rail. 

Large pails of water swung at the height of a man's 
shoulders ; and sweating men, athirst from heat and 
constant perspiration, would dash at them as they 
passed near, and swinging them till they inclined, 
like a pendulum at return point, drink from the open 
pails, careless that half the contents spilled over their 
pallid bodies. 

Hot fire in the furnaces ! 

White fire on the trucks ! 

Hissing snakes of red fire, leaping back and forth 
through the dark gloom of the mills, while pale men, 
with the lurid light upon their faces, labor here and 
there. 

Without the mills the scene is calmer, with still that 
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steady roar, still the gloom of twilight at mid-day, and 
the twinkling lights in the factory windows. At in- 
tervals, when the dampers capping the iron-bound 
chimneys were raised, pillars of red flame shot up- 
ward through the gloom. 

Suddenly at one of the long, low, dusky factory 
buildings the turmoil seemed to cease. A small 
group gathered at one of the doors opening on a 
narrow street. Passengers halted and the crowd 
grew. 

An inarticulate, composite cry arose. Frowsy 
women came hurriedly from neighboring tenements, 
eager, excited, their curiosity blended with thrills of 
fear that at last the long-expected home-bolt had 
fallen. 

The noises became more and more articulate. 

"Who is it?" 

" Is he dead ? " 

"Was it hot metal?" 

" No ; struck by a fly-wheel ! " 

" Run, tell his wife, some of you ! " said a woman 
with brawny red arms, and who carried a baby on 
one of them as a man carries an overcoat. No one 
moved to obey, and the crowd pressed closer. 

"Larry Blake, what the divil are ye crowdm* in 
here fer? Why don't you go? " said the same voice, 
whose owner, with a stress upon the pronoun, turned 
fiercely as she spoke to some one in the crowd. 

Then a firm-lipped man, evidently in authority, 
raising himself in some way above the crowd, said : 
" It 's Dune AUingham, and he *s bad hurt. Who 
knows where he lives ? " 

Half-a-dozen voices cried " Over yonder ! " while 
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as many bare arms pointed to a row of decrepit tene- 
ments beyond the railway track. 

" Then carry him there," said he of the firm lip. 

The crowd slowly melted away. The tumult, clatter, 
and roar of the mills seemed to recommence, and a 
small clump of workmen, crunching the sharp cinders 
under their hob-nailed boots, tenderly carried their 
maimed and broken comrade " over yonder." 

Whence the wellspring of that friendly thought 
toward the dwelling of the sufferer? Ah ! the pathos 
of the impulse which impels all creatures sorely hurt 
to the homes they have made. The stricken man 
of wealth seeks his mansion, the poor his 'humbler 
tenement, with the same want that sends the wounded 
hare to her accustomed covert. At that supreme 
moment all created things crave the companionship 
of the familiar. The fatal stroke has fallen, and 
presto ! values and ratings have changed with the 
suddenness of magic. Gold, lands, power, the praise 
of men, things at one moment of the most engross- 
ing interest, become, in the swing of a pendulum, as 
nothing. 

The stroke has fallen ! What of all those gilded 
pursuits of yesterday? Dust and the driest of ashes ; 
but oh, for the familiar walls, however sordid ! The 
familiar, the familiar! for the unfamiliar and un- 
known approacheth ! 



II. 

THE ALLINGHAMS. 

Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolfs teat ; 

Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 

Emerson. 

T^VOWN by the river half a dozen small waifs were 
"■^ playing. They were mainly girls, with one or 
two very little boys in long-tailed coats which swept 
the ground as they moved about. 

They were a ragged crew, but seemed all oblivious 
of murk and dirt and squalor and drizzling mist. 

Yet they were keenly alive to juvenile equities. 
Now and then loud cries and fierce epithets rang out 
from the party, followed by a sweet chime of young 
voices singing the meaningless song of a children's 
play, — 

" Green gravel, green gravel, 
The grass is so green." 

The entire performance seemed to be under the 
direction of a tatterdemalion girl, who led the singing 
in a loud, clear, and sweet voice. 

u Green gravel, green gravel, 
The grass is so green," 

sang the children as they circled round. 

Now there was no gravel, nor even green grass, on 
that cheerless stretch of black and cindery shore ; 
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but the children played as if no necessary feature 
were absent, and circled and sang as blithely in the 
drizzling mist as if under a spring-time sun in the 
fairest of sylvan meadows. 

Once the smallest waif, ignored for the moment as 
" too little," wept in sturdy and unmelodious anguish 
at being crowded out of the ring; but the leader 
screamed sharply for Tony to be " let in," and un- 
ceremoniously stopping the play, broke the chain of 
clasping hands, thrust the infant into the dear and 
select circle with rough and impetuous force, and the 
play proceeded. 

" G'een g'abble," sang the little man, his face now 
shining and merry through all the incrusting soil on 
his round cheeks, as he too circled about, singing the 
grass was so green, his long coat trailing gorgeously 
after him. 

A boy's shrill voice from a distance sounded over 
the fields of slag and cinder. 

" Hi-i, Kit ! hi-a ! " 

The leader started away from her playmates, and 
stood for a moment listening, her feet firmly planted, 
her scant skirts clinging, limp and damp, about her. 

Again the distant child's voice called shrilly : 

" Hi, Kit ! hi ! Ke-it ! Yer daddy 's killed ! " 

The child Kit did not at first move from her posi- 
tion. She shut her eyes tightly, and pressing her 
hands against her forehead, uttered a shrill scream. 
Then she dashed her hands from her eyes and sped 
away towards her home, waving them piteously be- 
side her as she ran. 

Along the river-bank, across cart-tracks, deeply 
cut in beds of slack coal and black cinder, she ran, 
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her head thrown back like that of some speeding ani- 
mal, her round, childish little body bowed forward, 
the brown limbs plying rapidly and visibly behind the 
slits in her torn skirts. 

At a hopeless distance behind her followed a faith- 
ful retainer, the little, short-legged, flaxen-haired Tony, 
his round face flushed from weeping, and the tail of 
his ridiculous coat trailing dejectedly after him as he 
paddled slowly along, blubbering, " Poor Tit, her 
Daddy tild ! " 

Perfect bliss had not prevailed in the Allingham 
mansion since " Dune " Allingham's second marriage ; 
and the internal discomfort of that weather-worn 
shelter found fitting type in its outward appearance. 
Since that event no paint had graced the exterior, 
while constant accretions from years of Pittsburgh 
gloom had rendered its weather- boarding, and the 
outside staircase that climbed swiftly to its second 
story, of one rich and harmonious brown. 

This second story was the dwelling-place of the 
Allinghams, father, mother, and child. Gossips re- 
membered a time when it was a tidy and cheerful 
home. 

A fair woman, evidently accustomed to a superior 
station in life, had graced its humble chambers and 
given it a well- recognized place among the better 
class of workmen's houses. But the governing spirit 
had long since passed away; the little household, 
robbed of its balancing machinery, described numer- 
ous eccentric social and economic gyrations ; and at 
length a second Mrs. Allingham, improving an occa- 
sion when Dune was more than usually maudlin from 
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drink, ascended the platform, so to speak, and be- 
came the engineer of its humble fortunes. 

Nature has no blight like a worthless woman. Im- 
perceptibly the affairs of the house declined; care- 
lessness and untidiness became successors to the first 
wife's thrift, and squalor soon joined to keep them 
company. 

The sole child, the child of the earlier marriage, 
was in a few years completely transformed. Little 
Kit, the fond mother's " little Karen," by her so 
gently nurtured and hitherto so daintily kept, through 
combined neglect and abuse became a half-wild 
creature, a haunter of by-streets and alleys, and 
leader of a half-savage crew of similar outcasts in all 
manner of daring though childish atrocities. 

Therefore it was perhaps almost a lucky circum- 
stance that the master of the house was too seriously 
injured to appreciate his surroundings, if in any gleam 
of remorseful consciousness he had been likely to 
contrast his present home with its earlier estate. 

Nevertheless one such awakening was vouchsafed 
him, but it came late, very late. 

Early in the afternoon a small girl had stolen into 
the room of the injured man, and crouching in an 
obscure corner, had watched with wide-open, fright- 
ened eyes, the unusual proceedings, observing the 
hush and the subdued stir of people who on tip-toe 
came and went. 

She was but a child, however, and weariness at 
length overcame her ; resting her head upon a chair, 
she fell fast asleep. 

She was a neglected child, whose hair, of a tawny 
red, hung in matted, unkempt locks over her shoul- 
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ders. Her dress was dirty and torn ; her face, youth- 
ful and sweet in repose, had in wakefulness a sharp 
look, as if it might readily harden into fierceness and 
defiance. The little cheeks were, moreover, sadly 
grimed by the cinder-heaps of the playground on the 
river-side. 

As she lay there sleeping, her warm round face 
upturned on the chair against which she rested, two 
white spaces under the closed lids showed where 
the freshets of recent grief had swept their channels 
bare. 

A sudden awakening, and perhaps a dim percep- 
tion of the awful mystery which was coming into her 
young life, brought a fresh burst of sorrow, which 
drew the sufferer's attention ; at the same time the 
words, " Is that you, Kit ? " and " Are you goin' to die, 
Daddy?" brought father and daughter together in a 
last meeting on the old but ever strange and dread 
and unfamiliar borderland. Then followed uncon- 
scious wandering, and flighty words, with periods of 
alert wakefulness. 

At length Duncan AUingham, in the absence of 
his attendant, sending the child to the depths of an 
aged bureau for a small watch, moved his trembling 
hands over the golden old-fashioned time-piece, and 
placed it gently in her small palm. " Wear this ; it 
was your mother's, Kit," he said, — " your first 
mother's. Her name is on it. Can you read the 
name, Kit, — the name on the case?" 

The child nodded, negatively. " Look close ; the 
light is not good," he pleaded, weakly. 

" Can't you spell it ? Slowly, child, spell very slowly, 
Kit. It is your mother's maiden name, — her name 
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when she was a girl, — Karen Bane, don't you 
see?" 

But the child could not ; and her wretched father, 
turning his head away, said, " Poor Karen, her child 
cannot read I n and wept quietly, with his face to the wall. 

The child Kit, seeing her father's anguish, grew 
very repentant, and was profuse in promises that she 
would, she "really and truly" would, learn to read 
with great fluency to-morrow ; and even such child- 
ish averments soothed and quieted the injured one, 
so weak and feeble was his condition. 

Without, the quiet earth moved silently under the 
quiet stars ; and within, the wooden clock ticked on, 
and the tired attendant slept. 

After a time the father told Kit of an aunt who 
had left her home when a child, and who now lived 
in Ohio, — told her that if " Mother Lizzie " proved 
unkind, she should go to that neighboring State and 
search for her aunt Eleanor Bane, find her, and live 
with her; then he talked, flightily, of other things, 
until both father and daughter passed into sleep ; and 
in the morning, when the sun looked over the hill-tops 
into the deep and misty Pittsburgh valley, little Kit 
Allingham was an orphan. 

Poor Allingham's surmise that " Mother Lizzie " 
might prove unkind to the fatherless Kit had not 
been without shrewdness, and some weeks of unhap- 
piness to the child had followed the funeral of her 
father, when an accident at last lent powerful aid to 
accomplish the dissolution of such feeble family ties 
as yet remained. 
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Kit had been intrusted on this occasion with a 
small piece of silver and, if the truth must be told, a 
well-known black bottle, whose contents bore some 
mysterious relation to certain violent phases of Mother 
Lizzie's temper. With the money tightly grasped in 
one hand, and the bottle as securely in the other, she 
had safely reached the last step but six of the outside 
stairway leading to the large white stone which formed 
the lower landing, when in a heedless moment she 
was tempted to lean over the slight balustrade and 
slide in that way to the bottom, — a practice which 
had in the past produced some enjoyable thrills, and 
was at all times fraught with much uncertainty of 
result. 

It was quickly done. Her little body slipped 
swiftly down the railing, polished by many transits of 
like character, but with an impetus disastrous to the 
fragile ware she carried. 

The bottle was instantly wrecked upon the stone 
landing. 

Terrified by the disaster and the volley of abuse 
and threats discharged at her from the head of the 
stairway, where her half-drunken step-mother raged 
and gesticulated, the child ran swiftly away and se- 
creted herself for a day and a night in well-known 
hiding-places, returning only after the coast was clear, 
and then but for a flying visit. 

Great enterprises are not infrequently sprung on 
the mind in a single moment of time. Days may be 
consumed in considering the details of a scheme of 
life, in planning and arranging the successive steps 
of a campaign ; but the impulse to act in a way to 
make or mar forever is apt to come in some inspired 
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second. The crossing of a Rubicon is the gift of the 
instant. 

Any one watching the child on her return would 
have seen her creep stealthily up the staircase of her 
home, push something gently under the door, and 
then speed swiftly down the steps and away ; but the 
watcher might not have surmised that in returning to 
her step-mother in this way the piece of money in- 
trusted to her, the child had severed, in thought and 
in fact, the last tie between herself and home, 
and had become in an instant houseless and a 
wanderer. 

Half an hour later, Kit had enticed small Tony 
behind the paddle-box of a decrepit little steamer 
named the " Prairie Belle," stranded and atilt on the 
shore, and soaking in the wash of the river. 

She then pressed into his hand the front hemisphere 
and greater portion of the neck of a china doll. 

"Tony," she said, severely, "I'm tired a running 
fer drinks, an' I 'm a goin' down." 

Tony looked helpless and miserable, but he held 
the head of the broken doll firmly in his smutty hand. 
He did not clearly understand that Kit was not going 
down there and then, and was prepared to cry. 
Tony was small, and his grasp was not comprehensive. 

" I 'm goin' down to Ohio on the ' Swann ' next 
trip," Kit continued; "and you can tell them I 
gave you the doll." 

The doll, being present and real, was a more im- 
pressive fact than a cycle of foreign travel. 

" And you must say good-bye ; you must kiss me, 
Tony, — did you ever?" 

Tony had never, — it was unknown land to him ; 
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but he was in a receptive mood, and his faith in the 
girl was as an entire tree of mustard seed. 

She scrubbed his little round mouth vigorously for 
a moment with the skirt of her dress, until quite a 
section round about seemed blooming and fresh, and 
the small man gasped ; and then, — then the final 
touch was given to this affecting ceremonial of leave- 
taking, and the waifs went their several ways. 



III. 

THE « THOMAS SWANN." 

Oh, don't you go 'way, the " Thomas Swann " 
Is speedy and pleasant to travel on. 

Old River Song. 

TT was an hour before daybreak on a sweet spring 
-*- morning, years ago, that the famous steamboat 
"Thomas Swann," running down the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh, sighted to the right, on the Ohio side, the 
village of Martin's Ferry. 

The little river-side town, dingy and forbidding at 
all times in outward appearance, was perfectly dark 
at this early hour of the morning, and lay fast asleep 
in the black shadow of the Ohio hills, — as indeed at 
that witching time it had the clearest right to do. 

Even when wide awake it was not an ambitious 
town, and it is doubtful if its placid slumbers were 
ever stirred by dreams of a youthful townsman des- 
tined in after years to give the world a new method 
in literature, and to be himself a noted leader of a dis- 
tinct school of literary expression. Its sleeping visions 
were clearly not of notoriety of any world-wide kind. 

As the lights of the boat came more fully into view, 
a deep and supernaturally bass roar burst from her 
steam whistle, and echoed back and forth between 
the great Ohio and Virginia hills; and then as the 
last reverberation died away, the soft morning air 
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wafted into the dreams of the sleeping villagers the 
vigorous music of her steam calliope. 

In response to these awakening sounds, lanterns be- 
gan to glimmer here and there along the river-bank ; 
and almost simultaneously the " Thomas Swann," 
a floating palace of flashing lights, swept down the 
river opposite the landing, hesitated a moment while 
her huge mass swung round in the current, and then, 
with her head pointed up the stream whence she 
came, » her myriad lights dancing in the black water, 
and her calliope madly playing " Nelly Gray," floated 
slowly up to the wharf. 

As the vessel neared the shore the strident notes 
of " Nelly Gray " suddenly ceased, the furnace-doors 
were thrown open, and the yellow glow of the fires 
under the steamer's large battery of boilers swept 
forward over the high-piled banks of merchandise on 
the lower deck, illuminating its deepest recesses and 
showing them thickly studded with negro deck-hands, 
or " roustabouts." 

These were in all attitudes, — curled up in corners, 
sleeping atop of the barricades of freight, or sitting 
thereon, nonchalantly dangling their legs over the 
dark river. 

Most of them were still drowsy from sleep, or ab- 
solutely sleeping, and were quiet enough ; but with 
a shout a number of negro stokers, oily, reeking with 
perspiration, and half crazed by liquor, left their fires 
and hurried forward to assist in the boat-song of this 
renowned steamer ; for the " Thomas Swann " was 
one of the superior boats of her day of magnificent 
packets, and carried her own music. 

The song, an adaptation of some negro melody to 
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the exigencies of those high-pressure racing times, 
rose suddenly in full volume from a score of throats : 

" Don't you go 'way, Eudedida, 
Don't you go 'way, Eudedida, 
Don't you go 'way j the 'Thomas Swann* 
Is speedy, and pleasant to travel on. 

" With rosin, tar, lard, coal, and wood, 
The ' Buckeye's' time is very good ; 
But faster will she have to kite 
To catch the « Swann' or the ' David White.' 

" Don't you go 'way, Eudedida, 
Don't you go 'way, Eudedida, 
Don't you go 'way, the ' Thomas Swann ' 
Is speedy, and pleasant to travel on." 

In the centre of the clustered singers, high aloft on 
the topmost row of a mound of barrels of flour, was 
perched a quaint figure in a linsey-woolsey frock and 
calico sun-bonnet; and as the song arose, then fa- 
miliar along the Ohio from source to mouth, a voice, 
childish, yet wonderfully clear and sweet and strong, 
joined it with an abandon equal to that of the wild- 
eyed firemen themselves, — and withal, being of such 
different quality from the voices of the others, it 
seemed to lead them through the varying melody. 

The grinning chorus, half amused at, half proud of 
their volunteer leader, rolled their eyes as they sang, 
in significant leers to each other, expressing mere 
animal jocosity, and sometimes admiration of a voice 
which eclipsed the performance of the liquor-fired 
stokers, those acknowledged chiefs of song. 

The refrain was given with fine effect. 

The steamer touched the shore, the plank was 
thrown out, the song ceased, and a rattling fire of 
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oaths and maledictions of a general nature, inter- 
spersed with personal curses of a more particular ap- 
plication from some one in authority, spurred the late 
zealous musicians into languid and apathetic interest 
in the subject of loading freight. 

The diminutive passenger in linsey-woolsey was put 
ashore in a blast of profanity from the captain on the 
general subject of niggers and their stowaways, with a 
counterblast from some one who swore that linsey- 
woolsey had paid deck-passage. 

This was followed by the unloading of sundry arti- 
cles of merchandise, the loading of others, including 
a prodigious number of barrels of flour; and then, 
with a couple of hoarse notes from the whistle, the 
lines were cast off. 

As the boat moved gracefully from the wharf, and 
paused a moment to get direction for her onward 
flight, the clustered deck-hands again broke into song : 

" Don't you go 'way from my window dar, 
But give me a lock of my Dinah gal's har. 

" Don't you go 'way, Eudedida." 

The men upon the wharf watched the steamer with 
admiring eyes as she swept swiftly down the stream, 
her lights trailing deep in the dark, quivering water, 
the notes of the refrain coming backward with inde- 
scribable sweetness over the misty tide of the river : 

" Don't you go 'way, the ' Thomas Swann ' 
Is speedy, and pleasant to travel on." 



" It takes the old 'Tom Swann ' to walk the water," 
said one, waving a lantern by way of final adieu. " She 
can carry a mighty sight too ; and she '11 be loaded 
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to the guards before she gets half way down. Ah, 
she 's a clipper ! " 

The last strains of the chorus came faintly over the 
water from the vanishing boat, and the men turned 
away. One of them, noticing the smalt passenger 
standing near, flashed the light over her from the 
open door of his tin lantern. 

"Lookm* for somebody, Sis?" he inquired, fum- 
bling at the same time with the door of the lantern, 
which hung precariously from a single hinge. 

The small personage, on being addressed, turned 
with a start from watching the departing boat. 

"You scared me ! " she said, quickly. " I *m goin' 
to the Ohio country. Do you know where the Ohio 
country is?" 

The question was prompt, the questioner self- 
possessed. 

"Where the Ohio country is?" repeated the man, 
in a puzzled way, changing his lantern to his left 
hand, and rubbing his head thoughtfully with his 
right. " Well, yaas, I s'pose so ; there 's a good bit 
of Ohio country right around here, — out back." 

He made a vague gesture toward the summit of the 
great hill which lay behind them. 

" 'Cause I want to go to Aunt Eleanor Bane's," 
continued the child, confidently, by way of explana- 
tion ; " she lives there." 

" Well, ye *d better wait till daylight," drawled the 
man, hesitatingly ; " 't wont be long now, and then 
ye can see fer yerself;" and he hurried after his com- 
panions, much relieved in solving the problem of his 
duty to the small personage so easily. 



IV. 

THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 

Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 
Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin. 
The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer, 
The drunk and the sober, ride merrily there. 

Hunters of Men. 

HpHE child wandered a short distance up the river- 
-■* bank, and drawing her shawl around her, sat 
down upon a pile of boards to await the coming 
dawn. It was not far away. Already the outlines of 
the gray Virginian hills were becoming more and 
more distinct on the opposite side of the river. 

Kit — for it was Kit herself — waited cheerfully and 
watched the coming day. Her sorrows had been 
temporarily dispelled by the natural buoyancy of 
childhood, aided by new scenes and incidents. 

Nor was Kit at all alarmed by the strangeness of 
her position. She was used to river life, accustomed 
to meeting people, and, moreover, for several years 
had been her own most efficient guardian and 
protector. 

So she watched the coming dawn, and played with 
a glittering trinket attached by a faded guard to her 
neck ; watched the river above and below for signs of 
an approaching boat, — not an infrequent occurrence 
at that period; watched, too, a black speck which 
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was breaking the dark surface of the river far over 
toward the Virginia shore. Kicking her heels indus- 
triously against the pile of boards, Kit wondered 
what this speck could be. 

Presently her attention was attracted by lights far 
down the river, evidently those of an approaching 
boat. When she looked again, the dark speck had 
grown larger, and had neared the middle of the river. 
It had started far up the stream ; but the current was 
carrying it down, and it was certainly moving toward 
the Ohio side. Probably some animal swimming 
across; but what animal? 

Kit mused. She had once heard a boy say that 
when pigs swam a river they always struck themselves 
with their sharp fore-feet, and in that way cut their 
own throats. Perhaps this black spot was a pig. 
Kit began to be more interested ; but the steamboat 
below was a rival attraction, and also drew her 
attention. 

It soon grew much lighter, and the black spot she 
had previously noticed became two black spots, and 
seemed bearing directly toward the place where Kit 
was sitting. She saw, in the increasing light, that 
the foremost dark object was a rude bundle upon a 
plank, and that the hindmost spot was the round, 
woolly head of a negro, who was swimming the river 
and pushing the plank before him. 

The black head and the dark bundle were all that 
appeared above the surface, except when a slight 
splash disclosed a foot of the swimmer or developed 
the dimensions of the plank. Evidently the negro 
had intended to land much farther up the stream; 
but the current had borne him downward, till now, 
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with much splurging and splashing, he was carried 
into an eddy immediately below the child, and puff- 
ing and gasping, drew himself out upon a stranded 
raft of pine logs, where he lay for a moment recover- 
ing from his exhaustion. 

He then stooped, disengaged the bundle from the 
plank, and crouching behind the logs of the raft, a 
part of which lay high and dry upon the bank, pro- 
ceeded to open it ; and in doing so displayed a pair 
of rude shoes and a nondescript garment serving its 
owner as a coat. Then, having emptied the shoes, 
and by a vigorous twist wrung the water from the 
coat, the negro hastily donned the garments and 
dashed swiftly up the steep incline of the river's bank. 

As he passed the pile of boards he noticed Kit's 
diminutive figure, gave her one wild, frightened side- 
long glance, and sped swiftly toward a neighboring 
cluster of paw-paw bushes. In another moment he 
had returned, and accosted her in a manner of des- 
perate eagerness. 

"Yo' won* tell, honey? Yo' won* tell yo' done 
gone seen Sam swim de ribbah? Yo* won* tell on a 
poah black man, honey?" 

Kit, who on the second approach had hastily hid- 
den her precious watch in her bosom, nodded a nega- 
tive in a very positive way, and the negro seemed 
reassured. 

" I 's oba Jo'dan ! " he exclaimed in an exultant 
tone, glancing swiftly backward over the river. " I 's 
a strikin' now fo 1 de norf sta' shuah ; " and again he 
sped away to where the paw-paw bushes, like col- 
umns of marching soldiers, pressed in serried ranks 
up the slope. 

3 . 
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Kit watched him till he disappeared in the dark 
and wooded ravine which scored the great hill from 
base to apex. 

The child only half comprehended the negro's 
words. The reference to the north star was to her a 
meaningless figure. She knew something of slavery, 
and knew the slave was escaping, but nothing of the 
fact that she now was on its border-land, that the 
Ohio shore which she had reached was, to the vivid 
imagination of the ignorant bondsmen of the further 
side, a land of teeming promise, and that these 
Virginian slaves, as well as those from the more re- 
mote Slave States, were daily escaping, singly and by 
twos and threes, across the " Beautiful River." 

Once over, it was not difficult to find certain hard- 
headed and determined men, who, recognizing no 
property right in human flesh, did not scruple to 
set at defiance all laws in conflict with their convic- 
tions, and assist the fugitives on their way. 

Without knowing it, Kit was very near a line of 
that mysterious " Underground Railway," which in 
its day ran many a secret train from slavery to 
freedom. 

Kit's interest in the fugitive waned at length, and 
she turned again to the river and the boat far down 
the stream. But day had now come ; the steamer 
had put out her lights, and indeed seemed to have 
stopped at a distant landing. In the cold gray light 
of early morning the river had lost its charm. 

The child, being hungry, remembered her own 
quest now, and turned away. 

How pitiable her condition, were she only conscious 
of her destitution ! With no definite idea of the 
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locality she desired to reach, she knew merely that 
her aunt, who "lived in Ohio," "in the country," 
would give her shelter and a home. 

But she was as ignorant of her true situation as any 
philosopher of us all, and as serene. To tell the 
truth, Kit, save as a convenience, cared very little for 
a home. The home she anticipated in the future 
was such as she had been accustomed to in the past, 
— a place where she would lodge at night and take 
whippings and meals by day ; and for the rest, would 
enjoy an untrammelled freedom to follow her own 
inclinations. 

The child's first impulse was to inquire of some 
one for the residence of Miss Eleanor Bane ; but as 
she crossed the few streets belonging to the little vil- 
lage she saw no one to whom such a query could well 
be addressed. 

At one time a wagon containing barrels of produce 
on the way to the Wheeling market, on the opposite 
side of the river, passed her; but it rattled by be- 
fore she could frame a question, — so rapidly, indeed, 
that in crossing a slight depression in the road some 
apples bounded from one of the barrels and rolled 
into the street. She secured these ; and then seeing 
a man standing before a house at some little distance, 
with an expression as of one learned in the weather, 
deciding the portents for the day, she was proceeding 
thither, but before she reached the house the man 
went indoors. 

As for the rest of the inhabitants, the village seemed 
yet asleep. 

Kit, reflecting that the woman of her search lived 
in. the country, and remembering the statement of the 
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man at the wharf, turned her face toward the great 
hill to the westward. 

It was a bold and shaggily wooded hill, or rather 
range of hills, to which she turned, deeply scarred 
with ravines, — in fact, forming a part of the highlands 
of the rugged Ohio border. A road, at this season 
thickly set with " mud-holes," wound up the ascent, 
and after a mile or more of sinuous perseverance 
reached the top. 

Kit followed the rude highway upward to this point, 
and then, tired and not a little hungry, sat herself 
down to rest at a spot overlooking the river. 

Even now the child had no conception of the for- 
midable nature of her search, of the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty of finding an obscure inhabitant 
of a great State from the name alone. 

Older persons have made the mistake of supposing 
a general acquaintance among people of a distant 
country, but often with less reason ; for hitherto Kit 
had seldom found her knowledge and native quick- 
ness at fault. Her natural intelligence, sharpened in 
certain ways by years of street life, had always been 
equal to her needs. 

If she was safe in the crowded city, was she not 
equally secure in this somewhat wild land, where there 
were few people, and certainly fewer dangers ? 

But it is doubtful if she was led to this result by 
any chain of reasoning. She simply had no misgiv- 
ings as to the final success of Kit Allingham. 

So she ate her apples contentedly, and looked 
down into the deep and wide valley of the Ohio, 
where in its centre the so-called "Beautiful River," 
now, with its muddy, yellow water, as ugly a stream 
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as could well be imagined, swept rapidly downward 
and away. 

Yet if the Ohio at this season might well have been 
called ugly, its bold and wooded banks certainly did 
not deserve the same epithet. Indeed, among the 
few American localities of exceeding beauty whose 
delights are as yet unknown to the tourist, and even 
unsuspected by the keener artist fraternity, the neigh- 
borhood of these Ohio highlands may be confidently 
placed. 

Oftentimes the scenery near the river may at close 
range, from its very vigor, be displeasing. 

Here are great hills, sometimes so steep that ava- 
lanches of soil, loosened by spring rains, and bearing 
upright trees, score their dark bosoms from top to 
bottom. These may seem coarse and crude on close 
inspection to eyes used only to the trim lawns and 
clipped scenery of older lands; but when treated 
as a picture, with proper distance, dull must be 
the sense that is not stirred to pleasure by their 
grandeur. 

Here, too, are scenes quieter and of infinite vari- 
ety, — densely wooded little glens, down which course 
small tributary streams, rich in spring with the voice 
of frequent waterfalls, dark and sweet in summer, 
and in the fall, barbaric in a wild splendor of autum- 
nal red and gold. Greater tributaries of the Ohio 
wind through small valleys with dark and spruce- 
fringed banks, and where these meet the river, high 
and abrupt promontories of forest-crowned rock, 
nook-set and fern-bedecked, shelter in their cool 
retreats rich masses of green-gold moss. 

The scene before Kit was of yet a different nature. 
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Beneath her lay the great valley of the Ohio, bounded 
on the east by the high hills of Virginia, and on the 
west by the equally elevated Ohio highlands upon 
whose summit she was seated, while floating in mid- 
air above the river and extending almost from height 
to height, hung the usual laggard stratum of mist which 
sunrise is apt to find still sleeping in this valley, — 
a stratum with numerous wavering arms, feebly indi- 
cating the locality of the river's tributaries. 

Almost beneath her now was the little village she 
had passed through on her way. Beyond it lay the 
yellow river, with steamers and floating rafts of pine 
logs upon its turbid flood; and still beyond, and 
ascending, the bulging masses of the gray Virginian 
hills. 

Kit sighed as she gazed downward. "The world 
is pretty big," she said, thoughtfully. 

It was at that period of spring-time when the ear- 
lier forest- trees are bursting into leaf; and downward 
and on either hand, looking over the hillside^she had 
ascended, Kit could see the tops of many acres of 
these far below her, a fringe of light green foliage 
softly marking the outlines of the nearer trees against 
the smoke-blue of the more distant and tardier 
woods. 

Near her, birds were singing off their usual morn- 
ing exhilaration ; gray squirrels whisked madly along 
fences and prostrate logs ; and over the Virginia hills 
the rising sun was pouring into the deep cup of the 
misty valley a wonderful splendor of light. 

Suddenly and rudely an element of harsh discord 
was thrust into this peaceful scene. From adown the 
hill whence the road crept upward, half-obscured by 
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thickets of paw-paw bushes and wayside trees, came 
sounds of the violent panting of over- urged horses, 
loud talking, and volubly uttered oaths. 

Presently three horsemen appeared around the 
curve of the hill, pushing their animals at a rapid trot 
up the steep incline. One carried in his hand a huge 
carter's whip of the kind called " blacksnake," from a 
fancied or real resemblance to that reptile, and an- 
other had a small coil of fine rope dangling from his 
arm. 

As they approached, one of them drew away from 
the others, and nearing Kit, addressed her, — 

"Say, Sis, did you see a black man go by this 
way about an hour ago, — a big fellow, as black as a 
pot ? See anything of him ? " 

Kit rose to her feet on being accosted, but remained 
mute, apple in hand, looking from one to the other. 
She remembered the negro's gallant struggle with the 
river, and her own promise, and was mentally deter- 
mined to tell nothing. There was opposition even in 
her attitude. She recalled her promise, it is true ; but 
the men were not at all to her liking, and she was not 
without an independent motive. 

" We 're after a nigger, a runaway nigger," ex- 
plained the man. " Got away early this morning. 
Did you see him, little gal ? We 're almost sure he 
got acrost the river hereabout." 

Kit coolly took a bite from her apple. 

" Oh, come on ! " said another of the party, rein- 
ing in a restless horse. "She don't know anything 
about it." 

" Yes she does, damn her ! She knows whether 
she saw him or not," returned the first speaker, who, 
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not a little drunk, was beginning to be much incensed 
by Kit's cool perverseness. 

" Now see here, Sis," he continued, in a tone in- 
tended to terrify, " you 'd better tell. I 've cut off 
the ears of half a dozen little gals this week, and I '11 
serve you the same way if you don't." 

But he had mistaken her experience. Kit was a 
child of the wharves; and the utter failure of this 
horrible threat to awaken any feelings but those of 
amusement and contempt was so apparent in her 
face that the man, enraged, aimed a fierce stroke at 
her with the great whip he carried. The lash did 
not reach the mark, but it snapped viciously near her 
face. She started back, and a red, angry light burned 
in her brown eyes. 

Now if there was any one thing more than another 
which Kit did thoroughly understand, it was a declara- 
tion of war ; and here was a case which admitted of 
no question. 

With a motion as quick as that of the squirrel she 
had been watching, she slipped down over an em- 
bankment, and in a moment re-appeared with a hasty 
collection of pebbles gathered in the folds of her 
dress. Without an instant's hesitation, she opened a 
rapid fire with these upon her enemy, with a skill and 
precision of aim born of much practice, and for which 
her sex in general do not receive credit. 

" Come on, Andy, you infernal idiot ! " called out 
the companion who had remonstrated before. " Ye '11 
fool with the gal till the boy gets clear off." 

But Andy, who had received a stinging whack on 
the side of his bullet head from one of Kit's small 
pebbles, was now bent on vengeance, and tried again 
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and again to urge his horse near enough to reach 
her with his long whip. This the animal, the more 
sensible brute of the two, refused to do, shying and 
rearing, till at length, perhaps admonished thereto by 
a shot from Kit's battery, it plunged and broke into a 
gallop after its companions, now some distance away. 

Kit saw the discomfited Andy, as he rejoined his 
comrades, lift his hand to his head and gently, very 
gently, fondle that member as he rode away. 

" Hit him one good un, anyhow ! " said Kit. 

Alas, poor motherless Kit ! whatever possibilities 
of gentle womanhood may slumber under thy small 
bodice, they are deeply buried as yet beneath many a 
coarse accretion from the streets of thy native town. 



V. 

ON THE OLD STATE ROAD. 

" Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber I 
Holy angels guard thy bed." 

A FTER making a hearty breakfast and some un- 
^*" successful inquiries at the first farm-house she 
reached, the child wandered, one can hardly say 
travelled, onward in the inland direction taken by the 
three pursuing horsemen. 

As she journeyed away from the river the road be- 
came much easier to travel, the hills, up and down 
which it passed with conscientious directness, growing 
less and less abrupt as she proceeded, and at length 
partaking much of the nature of gentle undulations of 
a billowy sea of country, with woodland occupying its 
valleys, and cultivated farms and grazing meadows 
upon its higher swells. 

But it was weary work at the best; and after a 
time, when the sunshine had grown warm and oppres- 
sive, she stopped to rest at a watering- trough by the 
wayside, cosily set in a little nook in the edge of 
a hill. 

The spring itself, which furnished the supply for this 
rural fountain, was twenty yards away on the hillside 
above the road, in a grass- grown and vividly green 
little depression shaded by a clump of hawthorn 
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shrubs. The water from this source speeded head- 
long down a moss-grown wooden trough, and sprang 
therefrom into the larger receptacle with a sparkling 
leap and a low gurgle of satisfaction. 

Kit parted the moss from the bearded nozzle of the 
spout, and drank from the swift -running stream with 
much enjoyment; and then, after the manner of 
children, began to play in the water which filled the 
brimming cup of the hollowed log that served 
the teams of the Cumberland road as a drinking- 
vessel. 

After a time, turning from this seductive pastime, 
she saw approaching, along the road from the direction 
she was travelling, a small covered wagon drawn by a 
single horse. 

It was a very fat and evidently a very slow and lazy 
horse also, for the equipage was a long time in 
reaching the watering- trough by the small traveller 
after she had first observed its approach. The slowness 
was certainly not the fault of the driver, who seemed 
to be continually urging the deliberate animal to 
greater efforts, using, as he did so, a very short and 
stumpy little whip, which at such times he would 
bring down upon the broad back of the animal with a 
great flourish ; whereupon the fat old horse would, 
each time, switch its tail indignantly, and break 
into a trot that would sometimes last for a dozen 
steps or more, but was generally discontinued much 
sooner. 

He was a jolly -looking, farmer-like old man, with a 
wide-brimmed hat on his head, and an odd cutaway 
coat ; and Kit at a distance thought what a funny 
looking old man he was, for he would frequently cast 
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furtive glances backward along the road whence he 
had come, as if he expected to see some one pursuing 
him. 

Kit again thought what a funny old man he was, for 
each time, after glancing behind him down the road, 
he looked very much pleased, and seemed to be chuck- 
ling quietly to himself; and when opposite Kit he ex- 
claimed to the fat old horse, as he flourished the 
whip before bringing it down, " Get up, Judy, thou 
lazy old beast ! " which seemed to the child a very 
amusing expression. 

In the wagon behind the old man, and exposed by 
the rear opening of its cover, was a large pile of 
newly manufactured brooms, which he was probably 
taking to the Wheeling market to sell ; and on the 
seat beside him sat an oddly dressed little boy, with 
a fresh, rosy complexion and, Kit thought, very large 
ears. 

They stopped to water their horse at the trough 
near where she was sitting, taking little notice of her, 
but seeming engaged in their own affairs. The little 
boy sprang nimbly down from the wagon, and has- 
tened forward to loosen the rein so that the animal 
could drink. 

" We did not see any colored people going north, 
did we, Oliver? " inquired the old man, wag- 
gishly. " I think I was right there, eh, Oliver Red- 
stone ? " 

" No, not exactly due north, Grandfather," returned 
the boy, seriously, casting a concerned look backward 
over the road ; " but if they had said ' going west ' or 
' northwest,' I don't see how — " 

" Rein her up, Oliver, rein her up ! She don't 
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want any more water/ ' interrupted the old gentleman, 
briskly ; "and get in, get in ! " 

The boy obeyed quickly, and the old gentleman, 
drawing up the lines, sharply admonished the fat 
animal to " get up ; " but his voice, owing to the fre- 
quency of its use in similar objurgations, had long 
lost its efficacy upon her, and the horse remained 
standing, lost in day-dreams and idly stamping flies. 

Then the old gentleman, counterfeiting the most 
uncontrollable rage, seized his whip swiftly, knitted 
his brows, and in a paroxysm of apparently ungovern- 
able fury brought the stumpy instrument down with 
a rattling thwack upon the foot-board of the wagon. 
The fat horse, startled quite out of her repose by this 
demonstration, moved suddenly out of the mud, made 
by much trampling in the waste water from the trough, 
to the firmer roadway, and the oddly appointed ve- 
hicle proceeded slowly on its way to market. 

As little Kit looked after the quaint old man and 
his comical horse and odd little boy as their small 
vehicle moved away, she was surprised to see two 
black hands grasp the rear of the wagon from within, 
and a black and woolly human poll rise cautiously 
from under the brooms which filled the rear of the 
wagon, and after a wild glance backward and around, 
withdraw again under cover. In an instant she re- 
cognized in the round woolly head that of the negro 
whom she had watched in the morning swimming 
the river, — the very fugitive the three horsemen were 
hunting. 

Was this nice-looking old man, then, taking him 
back to slavery ? . Why did he not jump out and run 
away? Kit went on her way wondering, and a trifle 
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saddened ; for she knew not that by the clever ruse 
of carrying the fugitive backward through the ranks of 
the horsemen, concealed under his load of brooms, the 
jolly-looking old Quaker had passed the pursuers 
undiscovered, and for the present, at least, had al- 
most certainly evaded the capture of his charge. 

At length, after some weary miles of wandering 
under a fervid sun, she came in sight of a solitary 
stable of logs standing alone in an open field. Close 
by it was a large stack of yellow straw ; and a half 
dozen cattle were lying near, sunning themselves with 
great apparent enjoyment. 

The sight had a strong attraction for the child of the 
city, and she immediately forsook the road and made 
her way through a field sparsely set with tall stalks of 
the last year's mulleins. 

A deep recess extended entirely around the stack, 
and great archways had been hollowed out under it 
by the continued browsing of cattle. 

As she approached, some of the latter started out 
in alarm from the depths of the stack, where they had 
burrowed, in a search for the sweetest and freshest 
mouthfuls. The yellow straw was scattered upon the 
ground for a considerable distance around the stack, 
and served the animals for a luxurious bed. 

Kit also, tired and dusty, sank down upon it, close 
under the warm shelter of the stack in the spring 
sunshine. As she did so there was a rustling in the 
straw near her, and with a loud squall of alarm or in- 
dignation a half-wild hen flew out from its depths, 
and alighting at some distance, ran cackling away. 
The child peered into the nook in the straw thus 
disclosed, and saw at the bottom a circular nest 
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containing a number of clean, pure-looking eggs. They 
were of two colors, — a beautiful white, and an equally 
beautiful flesh-color ; and she held them one by one 
in her hand and admired the soft pink tint the sun- 
shine gave them. Even without this these spotless 
eggs were in striking contrast to the grimy but plump 
little hand that held them. 

Kit played with them awhile ; and then, stowing 
them with some care in her pocket, offered a handful 
of straw, newly plucked from the stack, to a large calf, 
which, sociably inclined, had moved up by cautious 
approaches to where she was sitting. 

In distant fields farmers, in white shirt-sleeves, were 
planting or ploughing, and at intervals calling to their 
teams, their voices sounding remote and faint, or very 
near and strong, as the light spring wind sank or 
freshened. 

Kit, tired by her travel and new experiences, lay 
back upon the sweet and fragrant straw, and was 
soon fast asleep. The calf, finding her motionless, 
and having dutifully devoured the mouthful, now came 
closer to her, smelled the prostrate form with suspi- 
cious sniffs, and then, assured of her harmless char- 
acter, lay down near her with a great sigh of comfort. 

The eave-swallows plied their vocation of building 
rows of odd habitations unafraid, and almost swept 
the wanderer with their wings in their frequent swoop- 
ing flights from barn to brook to bring material for their 
artful masonry. And so the day passed, and the night ; 
and in all the spring-warmed land no healthier rest 
or sweeter sleep was given than that vouchsafed the 
homeless child in the straw of the lone stack-yard on 
the old State Road. 



VI. 

AT BEECHNUT SCHOOL. 

If thou hast given victuals and drink 

Every night and a', 
The Winnies will not make thee shrink. 

And may Christ receive thy saul. 

If victuals and drink thou hast given nane, 

Every night and a', 
Nor hosen and shoon, what a way of pain 

Will lie before thy saul t 

Mediaeval Ballad. 

TT was late on the afternoon of the following day 
■** that the youthful wayfarer reached a plain white 
building enclosed by a rough board fence. Besides 
this building, the fence also surrounded a yard, or open 
space, of considerable extent, in which were several 
transplanted forest-trees of discouraged and puny 
growth. 

The ground about these sickly trees, and indeed 
that of the entire enclosure, was shaven of every spear 
of grass, and pressed hard by the tread of unnum- 
bered feet. The shabby shrubbery, the bare building 
and bald playground, together with the grotesque de- 
signs carved upon tree and fence, and even upon the 
front of the building itself, would have marked it a 
school-house, had not its character been rendered 
doubly certain by groups of children at active and 
boisterous play in the yard. 
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Kit's feeling of loneliness vanished as she saw and 
heard the tumult of the school. She felt sociably in- 
clined ; and drawing up to the fence, looked through 
one of the wide spaces between the rails. 

The children noticed the stranger, and flocking 
towards her as by unanimous consent, ranged them- 
selves upon the opposite side of the fence ; while 
some, more curious than others, or from their posi- 
tion on the wings of the line not able to see, climbed 
upon the fence itself, and looked down upon her 
with the artless assurance and critical interest of the 
playground. 

The interview promised at first to be amicably con- 
ducted by both parties. Kit herself, accustomed to 
the companionship of those of her own age, and quite 
fearless, opened the conversation ; but beyond her self- 
possession and conversational powers, poor Kit had 
little to recommend her. 

Her dress, coarse and torn, was not improved in 
appearance by her long miles of dusty travel, nor by 
the fact that the eggs of yesterday's discovery had 
been broken in her pocket ; and the slatted sun-bon- 
net of faded calico which covered her head showed, 
through numerous rents in its crown, her tawny and 
unkempt hair. The first stone thrown at this dirty 
little sinner was a small pebble slyly shot by an urchin 
from the rear of the line; and being well-aimed, 
it struck with a smart blow upon Kit's slatted head- 
covering. 

The angry threat which this assault evoked from 
Kit changed the entire line of children into adver- 
saries; and a score of small wits were instantly 
employed in devising new means of aggravation. 

4 
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In a few minutes a murmur, and then a giggle, 
ran along the line, quickly taken up by the entire 
school ; and soon the cry rang out boldly, — 

" Red head ! Red head ' " 

Kit's eyes flashed. "Ye da'sent any one of ye 
say that ! Ye da'sent any two of ye ! " she ex- 
claimed, making a furious dash at the nearest of her 
tormentors. 

At this the children left the fence rather precipi- 
tately, and retired several feet from that protecting 
barricade ; but alas ! it was only to notice another of 
Kit's numerous vulnerable points. The chant swelled 
into greater volume, — 

" Red head ! Red head ! Red head ! " mixed 
with other more or less opprobrious epithets. 

Kit's rage was now more furious. She caught up a 
small knotted stick ; but her tormentors were beyond 
her reach, and at her apparent ill-success redoubled 
their shouts. 

But their triumph was only for a moment; Kit 
quickly ran out along the fence and flanked the party 
by dashing through the open gate into the beaten 
and level school-yard. 

Now indeed was tumult raised to uproar. Shrieks 
and screams, alike from girls and boys, arose on 
every side as they fled pell-mell before the swift onset 
of the fierce little waif, who with face flushed, 
bonnet thrown back, flying hair, and set teeth, was 
raining blows right and left among her persecutors. 

The master, quite a young man, hearing the unu- 
sual disturbance, appeared at the door, and taking in 
the situation at a glance, hurried with long strides into 
the mele'e. 
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Kit, now a very Ishmael, her hand against every 
one, and feeling that every hand was against her, 
saw this new enemy ; but, with rage not one whit 
abated, stood near the farther fence, to which the 
rabble of children had drifted, at bay and desperate. 

" Don't touch me, don't touch me!" she screamed 
as he approached ; " I 'm not your scholar. Don't 
touch me, or I '11 strike you too ! " 

But the tall, gaunt young master came straight on 
with a determined air, heedless of her threats, — too 
heedless, indeed, of the little animal's fierceness; 
for as he stooped from his great height and caught 
her, true to her word the ugly stick in her hand came 
down with stunning force upon his uncovered head, 
and a sharp knot on the weapon cut his forehead to 
the bone. 

He hesitated an instant; but quickly recovered 
himself, and taking Kit firmly by one arm, and clasp- 
ing her weapon in his hand, hurried her toward the 
school-house. 

A few of the bolder spirits among the scholars 
gathered near the entrance, curious to witness the 
awful crisis to which matters were evidently drifting. 
They were, however, quickly dismissed by the teacher ; 
and after lingering a moment, scattered to their 
homes, to carry into those peaceful retreats wonder- 
ful stories of the freebooting Kit and of the possible 
assassination of the master. 

" Now," said the latter, as he half lifted the frowsy 
little creature to a seat on the steps of the building, still 
holding her tightly by the arm, " now, little girl, what 
does this mean ? " 

Kit turned her flushed face upon the master : her 
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lips were closed determinedly, but there was a pale 
circle about her mouth. She evidently expected no 
quarter; and indeed the grave-looking young man, 
with her own weapon, the knotted stick, in his hand, 
and with blood slowly trickling down over his face 
from the gash in his forehead, was not a reassuring 
spectacle. 

" Don't strike me on the head ! " she protested, 
setting her little pale lips more firmly ; " don't strike 
my head ! " she begged, and clasped her hands over 
that frowsy member, which had not always escaped 
rough usage in times past. 

" Pshaw ! " said the young man, for the first time 
showing irritation, and at the same time throwing the 
knotted weapon over the neighboring fence. " Now 
tell me about it." 

" They called me names — and you had no right to 
touch me," raged the child, sobbing convulsively. 

"Where does thee live, little girl?" he inquired, 
gravely, but with a kindly manner. 

" In Pittsburgh," said Kit. 

" And how does thee come to be here ? " 

She answered with the street child's familiar defiance. 
The master paused. 

" Has thee no friends here? " he said. 

Kit shook her head sullenly, but said : " I 'm going 
to Aunt Bane's." 

" Where will thee sleep to-night ? " 

" Don't know." 

"Where did thee sleep last night?" he inquired, 
glancing over her apparel. 

She did not need to reply, for while this conver- 
sation was proceeding, the master had been keenly 
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reminded of the sharp blow he had received in the 
melde, by a cruel smarting at the point of injury, and 
a very unusual feeling of faihtness. 

She was surprised to notice the clasp upon her arm 
relaxed, and at length entirely relinquished ; while the 
young man wiped away a small stream of blood that 
had trickled down from his wound. She was medi- 
tating a sudden dash for liberty, when he again 
addressed her. 

" Will thee bring me a cup of water from the bucket 
behind the door?" indicating with a motion of his 
hand the interior of the school-house. 

The school-children had now all departed, and 
the two were quite alone. But Kit's face was still 
flushed. 

" No, I won't ! " she returned, sharply, all her re- 
sentment, which had been partly allayed by the words 
and manner of the young man, again returning ; but 
noticing, the next instant, a paleness spreading over 
his face, and perhaps recalling another face whose 
pale features were fresh in her memory, she forgot 
her grievance, and hurrying into the building, returned 
with the battered school cup, leaking with great pro- 
fuseness from half a dozen apertures in its rusty bottom, 
as she carried it along. 

" Now pour it on this handkerchief," said the mas- 
ter as she approached, holding out a white handker- 
chief, neatly folded; but Kit looked into his eyes 
suspiciously, cup in hand. 

"Aint you going to whip me?" she inquired, 
hesitatingly. 

The young man smiled ruefully upon her, though 
his face was still pale. " No, I think not," he replied. 
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" Thee will have to help me home, I fear, — at least 
carry my basket ; " and he smiled again, but more rue- 
fully, and proceeded to bind the handkerchief about 
his head. 

Kit watched the attempt narrowly, and even assisted 
to knot the handkerchief, but now without a thought 
of escaping. 

Whether it was the kindness of the master's words 
and manner, or his winning and reassuring smile, or 
whether some germ of womanly pity in her childish 
heart was touched by his appearance of illness, is un- 
certain; but whatever the motive, it was soon clear 
that she had lost all fear and feeling of resentment : 
from the time when, with nimble but unskilful fingers, 
she knotted the teacher's handkerchief, a new feeling 
possessed her. 

It was apparent that the .child, who would have 
bravely fought the aggressive master at any odds, 
had capitulated unconditionally to the master who, 
from weakness, was barely able to stand without 
support. 

She looked up into his face trustfully ; she hunted 
for his hat ; she brought out, at his request, his dinner- 
basket ; and even turned the great key in the school- 
house door to lock it ere they departed. And then, 
hand in hand, the child carrying the master's small 
basket, they passed through the gate and walked 
peacefully up the road together. 

Long before the young teacher and his charge had 
reached the quiet farm-house at which he boarded, 
they could see its tall red chimneys rising above the 
encircling trees. In the distance it seemed to nestle 
cosily in a hollow of the hill's broad bosom; but 
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nearer approach showed it withdrawn somewhat from 
the slope of the hill, and disclosed also a small but 
prosperous appearing colony of barns, stables, and 
their attendant out-houses. 

Chief among the buildings stood the squarely 
built, white frame house, gay with dark green shut- 
ters at its numerous windows, and shaded by ample 
porches. 

The tall chimneys, provided with hooded openings 
at the top, seemed to look down even upon the 
straight spires of near Lombardy poplars, as if con- 
scious of superior uprightness. 

As they turned into the avenue, a vigilant shepherd- 
dog met them at the outer gate. He had a plume- 
like tail of much luxuriance, but his temper had been 
soured, perhaps by care and responsibility; and he 
assailed them at first sight with a volley of canine 
oaths, threats, and maledictions. As these were un- 
heeded, save for an emphatic "get out" from the 
master, he sniffed suspiciously at Kit's heels for a few 
paces, an4 then fell sullenly in the rear, but still 
growling in soliloquy, as if to disavow all responsi- 
bility for such an uncanny visitor. 

The farm they had reached was the home of Jazar 
and Ruth Frost, prosperous members of the religious 
body known as the Society of Friends. 

The Frosts belonged to the more rigid type called 
"Orthodox," — a term used in contradistinction to 
the term "Hicksite," applied to the more liberal, and 
in this region less numerous, branch of the Society. 

The two bodies of Friends, " Orthodox " and 
"Hicksite," had formerly been one powerful society, 
influencing and controlling the entire neighborhood, 
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— which, indeed, they had originally settled; and 
they still worshipped in the same great building in the 
neighboring town of Mount Carmel, lived in the same 
vicinity, and sometimes even visited each other: 
but a difference of opinion upon points of doctrine 
had, years before, caused a separation, which con- 
tinued to be to some extent a social as well as a 
religious barrier between them ever after. 

The Frost homestead stood at the head of a lane, 
or avenue, formed of parallel rows of osage orange 
hedge, within an outer row of overarching locust- 
trees, — a large wooden building, half surrounded by 
wide piazzas. 

Jazar Frost himself was sitting upon the front 
piazza as they approached, calmly surveying that part 
of the public highway visible above the tops of the 
neatly trimmed osage hedge, and enjoying the soft 
spring air and the perfume from the blossoming trees 
of the peach-orchard near by. 

A bridle, which he had been mending, lay beside 
him, and his face had a placid expression, as.if for him 
the cares of the day had departed. He nodded by 
way of salutation to the master, looked at Kit sharply 
while the young man gave some explanation of her 
presence, and nodded again in indifferent acquies- 
cence to the master's proposal to turn Kit over to the 
care of "Aunt Hannah." 

Similar hospitalities were at that time and in this 
region of not infrequent occurrence ; and sheltering 
the worthy wayfarer or fleeing fugitive was, to most 
families of Friends, as much a matter of course as 
sheltering the members of their own households. 

And so, by these stages, Kit at length found her- 
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self established in the large, comfortable kitchen of 
the farm-house, narrating her adventures to "Aunt 
Hannah " while that worthy serving-woman pro- 
ceeded to put her charge into what in her view was 
a more presentable state. 

Aunt Hannah, a motherly negro woman, was a 
good listener ; and to none of Kit's recitals did she 
listen with closer attention than to the story of the 
swimming of the river by the fugitive, and of the 
pursuing horsemen; and when the child came to 
tell of her second view of the colored man in the 
wagon, Aunt Hannah's interest was shown by much 
uneasiness and many strange ejaculations. 

" An* de man dat was carry'n dat nigger back in 
de wagon, honey, what kind a man was dat?" she 
questioned. 

" A little bit o* an ole man, an* a little bit o* a boy, 
hey, honey?" she repeated. 

" An* de black man did *n hab his hands tied, an* he 
jes* gib one look out 'n de wagin, an* he jes* cuddle 
down, did he ? Fer de Lor's sake now ! An* he 
didn* jump right out an* run away, but jes' cuddle 
down quiet like, hey? An* how was dat ole man 
dres* now?" Aunt Hannah inquired, pausing from 
her work, leaning back in her chair, and contempla- 
ting Kit at the farthest extremity of her lap, where 
she had pushed her. 

" 1 jes' wan's to know how dat ole man was dres* ? " 

Kit was proceeding to answer this ; but in the midst 
of her description Aunt Hannah seemed to lose her 
interest in th*e subject entirely, and broke in upon 
her abruptly. 

" An* de li'l ole man talk queer like de school- 
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teacha an' Mas' Fros', hey? Now you can jes* go 
long, li'l gal, wiv yo* stories 'bout carry'n.. folks off to 
ole Virginny, fo shuah." And Aunt Hannah would 
talk no more about the matter, though her motherly 
kindness to Kit was in no wise changed. 



VII. 

"WHERE ARE YOUR HORSES, MR. 

REDSTONE?" 

Give to Caesar what is Caesar's ? Yes, but tell me, if you can, 
Is this superscription Caesar's here upon our fellow man? 

Lowell. 

/ ~PHE Redstones were at home. Jonathan Red- 
■*■ stone sat in his splint-backed easy-chair, in his 
living-room, comfortably reading. Before him burned 
an open coal-fire; and a tallow candle in a neat 
japanned tin candlestick, on a small candle- stand, 
aided the fire in furnishing light by which to read. 

On the opposite side of the fire, in a smaller chair, 
sat Hannah Redstone, a spare, strong- featured woman, 
engaged with needle and thread in mending gar- 
ments. She also had her candle ; for the well-to-do 
Redstones allowed themselves numerous little luxuries 
which more rigid economists would have done with- 
out. Even the pleasant coal-fire was more of a luxury 
than a necessity so late in the spring. 

Small Oliver Redstone sat on the floor before the 
fire, shelling corn for his chickens into a tin basin 
between his legs, and piling the red corn-cobs into a 
neat heap beside him. 

He was a fresh-looking little boy, so healthy appear- 
ing that his ears were pink-tipped, or looked so in the 
fire-light; and his motions were very workmanlike 
and deft. 
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If a grain escaped and dropped upon the rag car- 
pet of the room, it was immediately recovered and 
deposited in the basin. He listened gravely while 
his grandfather read from the " Anti- Slavery Stand- 
ard " about a slave-sale at Washington. 

" Mothers parted from their children, children from 
their mothers," sighed Friend Jonathan. " It is ter- 
rible work, terrible work," he said mildly ; " but it 
certainly cannot last." 

" Right under the country's flag too," said Hannah 
Redstone, in a harsh, disagreeable voice ; " the Stars 
and Stripes floating over the sale from the Capitol, I 
daresay. It is truly a land of the free ! " 

Her tone had a trace of that sardonic sneer which 
marked the oratory of the anti-slavery speaker Wen- 
dell Phillips at his highest estate of bitter invective. 

One was likely to wonder how gaunt, strong Hannah 
Redstone came to marry the genial, jovial little man 
her husband, and how, having married him, she 
could abide his mildness and seeming insufficiency. 

"Well, Oliver," said the old gentleman, blithely, 
laying both paper and subject aside, " how does thee 
get on with the corn-shelling? Thee feeds thy hens 
too much, I 'm afraid ; they grow too fat to lay. 
Oliver feeds his chickens out of my corn," he added 
waggishly, touching Oliver with his foot, and eliciting 
a faint smile from the grave boy. 

The smile not being pronounced enough to suit the 
old gentleman, he gave a more vigorous push. 

" Do quit, Grandfather ! " said the boy, reprovingly, 
half frowning, half smiling, and edging away from the 
old gentleman's toe ; " thee has no gravity about 
thee." 
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Here Jonathan Redstone cast a quick, amused 
glance toward his wife for the appreciation of humor 
which he had sought a thousand times, vainly, in that 
saturnine countenance. 

He caught up the " Standard " again to cover his 
feelings, whatever they were, but lowered his paper 
to listen. 

There was a shuffling tread on the piazza, and a 
distinct knock on the door. 

The old gentleman rose thoughtfully, and in a mo- 
ment opened the door and looked forth. 

Outside there seemed to be a consultation between 
several individuals, for there was a slight pause. 

Then a voice came from without, — a rude voice, 
stern and imperious: "Where are your horses, Mr. 
Redstone?" 

Friend Redstone turned sharply to his household : 
" Oliver, where are the horses? " 

" Why, Grandfather," replied the boy, in his high, 
childish voice, "they were in the stalls at feeding- 
time." 

The party without (there seemed to be more than 
two) hearing this, replied roughly that at any rate 
the horses were now gone. 

Friend Jonathan peered sharply forth. 

" Perhaps the stable-door was left open," he said 
calmly; "we will look to it." 

"The family are all at home here," one of the 
visiting party was heard to say, as they moved off, 
scuffling over the lawn. 

The old man closed the door gently and returned 
thoughtfully to the fire. Oliver resumed his corn- 
shelling. 
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" But, Grandfather, where are the horses?" he in- 
quired, half suspiciously, after a few moments of silent 
meditation. 

" I think it is time we explained to Oliver," Friend 
Redstone said, looking toward his wife. Receiving 
a nod of acquiescence, he began, — 

" If thee was thinking of charging me with some — 
prank, we will say, Oliver, — running off a party of fugi- 
tive slaves to-night in a wagon, or the like, — thee 
would n't feel very sure of it, would thee, if thee saw 
me here reading the * Standard* and trying to pre- 
vent thee from feeding all my corn, eh, Oliver? Thee 
would say that though my horses might be away, Jona- 
than was at home, would thee not ? 

"Then again, if thee thought of making such a 
charge against our neighbor, Joseph Coates, thee 
might perhaps find Joseph away from home ; but his 
horses would be in the stable. It would hardly seem 
as if either of us had anything to do with it under 
those circumstances, eh, Oliver?" 

There was again a waggish quality in the old gentle- 
man's voice, and the boy drew his face up, as if in 
detection of his meaning. 

" But suppose the horses really were stolen, Grand- 
father, what then?" he exclaimed, after a pause. 

"I can give thee my plan, Oliver," said the old 
gentleman. "I have had my horses stolen a dozen 
times; and now whenever I find my team gone in 
the evening, I go to bed and get a sound sleep. In 
the morning I go to the stable and count them, and 
they are always all back again, — a little muddy, per- 
haps, needing the currycomb, but all safe." 

At this moment a more imperative knock was given 
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to the door ; and nothing could be more marked than 
the change this second summons effected in the man- 
ner of Jonathan Redstone. 

Some men are at their best estate only in action 
or in great danger. 

The old gentleman, from a jocose trifler was in an 
instant transformed to a keen and eager strategist. 
His little form, as he rose to his feet, seemed to gain 
vigor and virile outline. 

His eye lightened, and his attitude became that of 
a self-poised and confident, but wary, director of some 
, important movement. 

" The marshals ! " he said in a low tone ; " this 
time they will search the house." 

" Drop the west curtains, Hannah ! Oliver, go to 
bed ! " 

And now one could understand what was behind 
gaunt Hannah Redstone's toleration of her lord. 
The little Quaker was a born field- marshal ; his 
words were swiftly obeyed. Oliver disappeared. A 
stout wooden bar was dropped athwart the door, and 
a small cone-shaped tin extinguisher was lifted from 
each of the candlesticks and dropped over the flame 
of the candles. 

As the window curtains descended, a hard stroke, 
evidently from a heavy whip, shook the door, and an 
angry voice was heard without. 

Hannah Redstone, quivering with excitement that 
was half anger, waited her husband's direction with 
eyes fixed eagerly on his face. The latter was 
thoughtful for a moment while his keen eyes sparkled 
as he considered the situation. 

A rain of blows descended upon the door. 
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" Open to the United States ! " 

Jonathan Redstone looked warily about the room. 

" We are caught," he said in a low tone. " It is 
the only way : bring in the — broom ; " while aloud 
he cried : " What is wanted ? " 

His wife disappeared. 

" You know well what is wanted, Mr. Redstone. 
We are after a fugitive slave. Open the door, or we 
break it in I " 

Bang ! went a heavy foot against the door. 

At this instant Hannah Redstone reappeared, 
hurriedly leading by the hand along the hall a stoutly 
built negro. 

" If you are peaceable, you may get in without a j 

warrant," cried the Friend, calmly; but at this the 
negro would have bounded back into the hall, had he : 

not been restrained by Hannah Redstone. 

" If you act like thieves," continued the old man, 
loudly, but still calmly, " you will have to break 



in." 



" Now, Samuel," he said softly. 

With a finger Jonathan Redstone beckoned to the 
trembling black man, and stooping, drew aside the 
carpet from the hearthstone. 

Motioning the negro to assist him, they now lifted 
the stone aside, and disclosed a dark, round aperture 
under the hearthstone, from which a narrow ladder 
descended. 

In an instant, with a joyful look at the unexpected 
asylum so suddenly exposed, the negro descended 
through the hearth, shrugging his broad shoulders to 
pass the small opening, and showing the whites of his 
frightened eyes as he disappeared. 
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" Blast 'em ! bring the axe from the woodpile ! " 
came the words from without. 

" When you have fully explained who you are, you 
can come in," was Friend Redstone's response. 

Jonathan Redstone stooped over the hearthstone, 
and, unaided, lifted and settled it back in its place ; 
then he adjusted the rag carpet to cover half of it, 
as usual, and drawing away, critically surveyed his 
handiwork. 

Bang ! bang ! went the knocks on the door. 

He re-lighted the candles with a lighter from the 
vase of paper tubes on the mantel. 

" Do hurry, Father," said his wife, now relieved 
by the absence of the fugitive ; " the door will surely 

go." 

The little man waved his hand gently as he surveyed 
the room. Then with a chuckle he seized the cat, 
sleeping on a chair, and deposited her softly on the 
hearth, where she curled still more closely on the 
warm stone, and resumed her nap. 

The old man rubbed his hands in silent satisfaction, 
and turned to the besiegers. 

He heard the words without : " Now, boys, all 
together ! " 

There was a rush, and he threw open the door, just 
as three men ran against it. 

The three plunged headlong within, the foremost, a 
burly fellow, breaking a chair as he fell. 

The men rose quickly in much ill-temper ; but the 
little old man, who had several Napoleonic attributes, 
made the first attack. 

"And has thee business here?" he said sharply, 
confronting the leader and holding the candle up 

5 
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while he surveyed him. " What do you mean by such 
conduct as this?" He scanned them all closely, 
almost menacingly. 

Two of the men slunk behind their leader. The 
latter, abashed for the moment by the unexpected fall 
and disaster to the chair, quickly recovered. 

" We want that nigger slave, Mr. Redstone, and we 
mean to have him : will you produce him ? We have 
a warrant for his arrest," he said roughly. 

" We have no nigger slaves here, my friend, none 
but free people — as free as thee, and — milder 
mannered; much milder mannered." 

The little man shook in every limb, but clearly not 
from fear. "Thy warrant!" he exclaimed, in great 
disdain ; " where is thy warrant for breaking my fur- 
niture? Does thee know the penalty for such work 
as this?" 

" Search the house, boys ! " said the leader , " pay 
no attention to the damned old abolitionist ! " 

" Give them a light, Hannah ; let them search ; let 
them make the search thorough." 

Hannah Redstone handed a lighted candle to the 
men. 

" You should be proud of your business," she said 
in her hard, sardonic voice ; " you should be proud 
of chasing poor black people over the country, to 
send them into slavery. You have strong bodies, 
you could work in the ditches for a living, and still 
be men ; surely you could find something respectable 
to do. What would your mothers think if they knew 
you had descended to this?" 

The men hurried away, their heavy tramp sounding 
over the house as they passed from room to room, 
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while Jonathan Redstone and his wife resumed their 
chairs and looked soberly into the fire. 

In a few minutes the searching party returned, 
cursing as they ascended the cellar-stairs, but mutter- 
ing a few words of apology to Friend Redstone, who 
made no sign, as they passed out. 

" I 'd have bet five hundred dollars the old rascal 
had the nigger hid away here," said one moodily as 
he remounted his horse. 

" Gosh ! what a vinegar-tongued old woman that 
is," said the leader. 

" Do our mothers know we are catching niggers ? 
Boys, do our — Damn the business anyway ! " and 
the horsemen rode out of the yard. 

One hour later, small Oliver Redstone was dis- 
turbed by a touch, and his grandfather, candle in 
hand, stood beside him. 

" Oliver," he said, " Oliver ! " 

The boy awakened. 

" Oliver, I want thee to go over to Joseph Coates, 
and tell Joseph I shall have some marketing for him 
at three o'clock in the morning." 



VIII. 

THE FARM-HOUSE. 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie. 

Chaucbr. 

T X 7 HEN Kit awoke on the morning following her 
* * arrival at the Frost homestead, it was still 
dark; but day was breaking, and she could see its 
gray approaches from her eastern window. 

As she lay in her little bed in the great roomy 
garret of the farm-house, she began dimly to discern 
features of the apartment which she had been far too 
weary to notice on the preceding night. 

There was no ceiling above her, and she was sepa- 
rated from the stars by merely a single thickness of 
shingle roof, — in one spot not even this protection 
was afforded ; for through a small aperture between 
the shingles a pale and lonely star looked down and 
winked its patient eye, mildly and kindly. 

Dark, rib-like rafters stretched above her, support- 
ing the roof, and from these hung divers dusky bun- 
dles, which the increasing light showed to be mainly 
collections of dried herbs ; although there were also 
several pairs of venerable boots, and a ham suspended 
in the same manner. 

A pile of cannon-balls of highly martial appearance, 
at the farther extremity of the garret, was shown by 
the same potent banisher of illusions to be but a 
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collection of carpet-rags ; and a nondescript object 
near them was resolved into a quaint cradle, in which 
doubtless many a small Frost had been lulled to 
warmth and unconsciousness in earlier times. 

While Kit was trying to make out the forms of 
these objects in the gloom, she heard a short, cheer- 
ful twitter in the trees close without, followed by 
another and another, — the merest vocal remark of a 
bird's voice as bird sleeper after sleeper woke up to 
the blessed consciousness of bird-life on a sweet spring 
morning. 

It was but a moment till they essayed bolder notes ; 
and as if by a preconcerted signal, such a chorus of 
bird-music filled the air as Kit had never before 
heard nor imagined. 

Black-birds, robins, cat-birds, and jays, whose names 
indeed she did not then know, inhabiting the neigh- 
boring trees, seemed vying with each other in noisy 
and reckless melody. 

At length there was a sudden whir of wings, a 
sudden slight scratching as of small claws on the roof, 
and then the notes of a robin burst forth above 
her head, so near, so clear, that the bird, evidently 
perched on the apex of the roof, seemed in the very 
room. 

Kit sprang up and opened the window, which had 
the immediate effect of cutting short the songster's 
melody and of dispersing a large part of the choir. 

What prospective delight opened before her im- 
agination as she looked over the environs of the 
farm-house lying below and momentarily acquiring 
distinctness in the morning light ! 

What prospects of delight open to still older per- 
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sons when, sated by the din and smoke of a bustling 
city, there is set before them the pure, sweet life of a 
country home. 

To her left, as she gazed from that high garret- 
window, was a small village of barns, sheep-houses, 
and wagon-sheds, with other out-buildings of a well- 
appointed and prosperous farm, and near these, straw- 
stacks ; and around the latter, dim forms of sleeping 
cattle. 

Beyond lay a flock of newly shorn sheep, brilliantly 
white, now that their weather-beaten coats were off, 
and true to their nature, occupying the highest point 
of land in the field as a lodging-place. 

Below the barn-yard lay a small valley, with the 
dark, gleaming waters of a little brook in its centre, 
showing a zig-zag channel here and there, where it 
could be seen through intervening bush and tree. 

While the child was preparing to descend the stair- 
way from her garret chamber, a sudden fear smote 
her, — the fear of having to leave these new-found de- 
lights and go away, she knew not whither. This fear 
awakened in her small breast a pardonable, though 
perhaps selfish, desire to please her new acquaintances, 
the Frosts. 

To this end, with the instinct of her sex, poor Kit 
made an attempt, and indeed nearly the first attempt 
of her -life, at personal adornment. 

There was an old looking-glass in the garret cham- 
ber, with battered frame and chipped and checkered 
face. Originally part of the lumber for which such 
rooms are storing places, it had been mounted on an 
equally shabby chest of drawers, and had before 
done duty as a toilet-glass, as was evidenced by the 
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half bald brush and large horn comb which lay 
beside it. 

With these aids, as the room grew lighter, Kit be- 
gan a violent attack upon the hair which hung in a 
tawny auburn mass upon her shoulders. 

This attempted reform was a much needed one, as 
her toilet of the night before, under the supervision 
of Hannah, had proceeded little farther than a bath 
to remove the marks of travel. 

But the child's hair, which was wonderfully luxuri- 
ant, had been long uncared-for, and was, moreover, 
inclined to curl ; and it was not without a vigorous 
half- hour's work, which sometimes brought tears into 
her eyes, that a degree of order was secured. 

Any one who had seen the bonnetless child of the 
river-wharves, with her tangled and sunburned shock, 
would not have imagined the gleaming wealth that 
dwelt beneath that shabby, weather-beaten exterior. 

Kit, with some dexterity and shrewdness, brought 
this outward, till, under her manipulations, it became 
a heavy mass of crinkled gold ; and then selecting, 
from the heterogeneous display disclosed by emptying 
her pocket, an ancient blue ribbon of doubtful purity, 
she arranged this faded and tawdry decoration after 
some remembered fashion of the town. 

It was a ludicrous imitation; but highly satisfied 
with her reflection in the glass, and confident, the 
child tripped blithely down the narrow stairs, with 
a glance at neatly but plainly furnished rooms below, 
and then down another and wider flight into the family 
sitting-room. Finding this deserted, she passed out 
of doors, and rambled along the lane toward the large 
farm-gate she had entered the previous evening. 
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It was still quite early ; the sun had not yet risen, 
and few signs of human life were visible, except that 
from each of the neighboring farms a wavering column 
of smoke was ascending, from the almost invariable 
cluster of orchard trees encircling the house. 

On the public road, some distance away, a square 
black carriage, drawn by two horses, was winding up 
the slope ; and as it passed her she saw, peering from 
between the curtains, a face now familiar to her, — 
the face of the negro "Sam," who had swum the 
river at Martin's Ford, and who later was a con- 
cealed passenger, apparently driven back towards the 
place from which he was attempting to flee. 

The vehicle was not the same as before, but was, 
as she learned later, the ordinary family carriage of 
the neighborhood, and the driver, instead of the 
odd-looking old man, was a stalwart, broad-shouldered, 
and grim-looking farmer, whom Kit afterward knew 
as Joseph Coates. The carriage, after reaching the 
top of the hill, passed rapidly out of sight, and Kit 
turned her steps backward toward the barns and 
stables, where some signs of life were now visible. 

Sheep-shearing, that annual spring harvest of the 
Southern Ohio farmer, was even at that early hour 
in brisk operation at Jazar Frost's. 

There was a clicking of shears which might have 
been heard by a keen-eared listener fully fifty yards 
away from the ample barn, and indeed was heard; 
for Kit, her senses all alert, was soon attracted thither. 

The wide barn floor had been swept of every ves- 
tige of dirt, and upon it knelt half a dozen men, each 
with a sheep before him, and each intent on separa- 
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ting the patient animal from the white wool which 
rolled from his shears in a less number of minutes 
than his comrades could effect the like feat. 

Jazar Frost, himself occupying one corner of the 
floor, was engaged in folding and binding up the 
fleeces upon a large table, — an occupation technically 
known as " tying wool." He was a broad old man, 
of perhaps sixty-five years, quite hearty and strong- 
looking, with a ruddy complexion and a very small 
tuft of sandy gray whisker at either ear. 

A grim smile played about his mouth as he folded 
the white wool into great squares, tied them securely, 
and carried them, to be stored in the wool-room near 
by, meanwhile listening to and sometimes jocosely 
answering the jests of the shearers. 

" Tommy tried to catch an easy one this time," 
said one of the latter, slyly calling attention to a 
youthful and less- experienced brother, who had in- 
discreetly selected an old ram from the flock at the 
door, and was making but slow headway in removing 
his yellow coat. 

The speaker did not in- the least slacken the play 
of his own shears, nor, apparently, take his eyes from 
his work. 

"Did Tommy get a leather coat?" laughed an- 
other, forgetting himself for a moment in the enjoy- 
ment of the joke and pausing, but instantly resuming 
his work. 

" Why, Tommy, I should have thought thee would 
have learned better than that at Paxallen's; thee 
won't make paying wages at eight cents a head. 
Tommy sheared 'most all Paxallen's sheep this year, 
didn't thee, Tommy?" 
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" Old David Paxallen told me," said another, " that 
he allowed to send Jennie away from home next 
sheap-shearin' ; Tommy and a lot of these young 
fellows crowded in so early to shear his sheep that the 
old hands had n't a chance, and the wool was put up 
too rough." 

There was a loud chorus of laughter at this bit of 
fiction. 

" I think Jazar intends to give me a quarter for this 
one," said Tommy, choosing the less disagreeable 
of the two topics of conversation, and speaking in 
a tone of well-assumed confidence. 

"Give thee a quarter?" repeated Jazar, stopping 
midway between his table and the wool-room, with 
an immense square of white fleece poised on his 
extended hands, and with his accustomed grim smile. 
" Give thee a quarter ! I should think I ought to 
charge thee a quarter for letting thee learn. See 
how thee has cut him too," he pursued, pointing to 
one or two spots where the sharp shears had slightly 
nipped the flesh. " How would thee like to have thy 
hide cut up that way ? " 

" That 's the way with these old farmers," said Joe 
Aiken, the best and fastest shearer in the neighbor- 
hood, coming to Tommy's assistance ; " they get 
a Vermont sheep with wool full of yolk, and three 
square yards of surplus skin, and as wrinkled as the 
devil, and expect a man to shear ten pounds of 
wool off of 'em for seven cents, an' never scratch 
'em." 

" I take notice Joe don't shear as many of these 
as he used to of the old-fashioned, bare-legged kind," 
said another ; " that 's what hurts him." 
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" I hear that Joe used to shear ninety a day," said 
the first speaker. 

" Well, it was n't much to shear the kind of sheep 
they had then," was the rejoinder of a shearer; " the 
wool only grew on a little spot on the top of their 
backs, and they just pulled that off with their 
hands, didn't they, Joe? Never used the shears at 
all." 

Joe disdained to answer this interrogatory, and 
turned loose a sheep he had shorn. With a despair- 
ing bawl it sprang completely over a stooping shearer, 
and ran toward a frightened group of denuded 
comrades huddled in the farther recesses of the 
barn-yard. 

Jazar Frost, turning to look after the skurrying 
sheep, saw Kit standing at one side of the wide 
door- way, — little Kit, in all the glory of auburn curls 
and blue ribbon, radiant in the consciousness of her 
very uncommon appearance. 

The sight affected Friend Frost visibly; the grim 
smile left his mouth, but the grimness of expression 
remained. He strode across the floor, seized Kit by 
the arm, and very unceremoniously marched her 
toward the house, the child, quite innocent of the 
nature of her offence, stealing frequent inquiring 
glances toward his strong, ruddy old face as he 
strode along ; but it showed little more than a hard- 
set determination. 

" Ruth ! " said he, entering the kitchen, where his 
wife was engaged on some domestic employment, 
" have this child's hair properly arranged, and burn 
that heathenish ribbon ! " and having delivered this 
command in a tone indicating much indignation, 
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. Jazar Frost strode away again with his firm, heavy 
tread toward the barn. 

"Dese ole Quake's," said black Hannah in the 
depths of the kitchen, on whom devolved the duty 
of smoothing out Kit's rebellious kinks, "dese ole 
Quake's has curus idees of what's what, seems to 
me. 'Zif de Lo'd did n' 'ntend haar to kul, an' den 
went an' made all dese yer niggers. 'Zif a li'l bit o' 
no 'count ribbon 'ud hu't a li'l chile — mus' have yo' 
haar all plain an' strait, honey, if yo' want to please 
ole Mas' Fros' and Mis' Fros'. Now don' yo' cry, 
yo' pore li'l toad," said Aunt Hannah, soothingly, to 
Kit; for that tough and hardened little sinner was 
showing signs of sniffling under the infliction of this 
new style of misery. To be misunderstood and 
snubbed and abused when we are trying to please, 
and are feeling confident of success, is hard to bear 
when age has given more experience than had been 
vouchsafed poor Kit; and it was all the harder to 
bear that Kit had seldom tried to please before. 

" Now doan yo' cry, honey ! Why bless yo' little 
soul, chile, dey done gone want to make ole Aunt 
Hannah's haar strait when she fus' come ! 'Deed so, 
he ! he ! he ! Mis' Fros' say, ' Hannah, can't thee 
smoove it down ? ' an' den I take up de big reddin* 
coam an' go for dat haar in style, I tell yo' ; and den 
de fus' thing dat happen, whack ! goes a toof out de 
coam, an' den, whack ! goes anoder ; an' den Mis' 
Fros' she begin to git skeered o' de coam, an' she 
say, ' I 'm feared thee 's breakin' de teef out de coam, 
Hannah ; ' and I say, ' Not much, Mis' Fros' ; ' an' den 
de coam runs mighty sight easier when some ov de 
teef 's out, an' den Mis' Fros' she done gone look as 
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if she los' all her frens, he ! he ! an' she done give 
me dat ole coam for mine, — did so, he ! he ! he ! But 
dey wa'n't no moah foolishness 'bout Aunt Hannah's 
haar, tell yo\" 

"Declah to gracious, dat Mista Ba'cla is de 
chicken-h'artedes' boy in all dis yer Ian'," said Aunt 
Hannah a few days later. " I see 'im las' night wid 
his head tied up, pale as a ghos', look so sick like he 
gwine to drap, jis creep up, an' creep up, an' creep 
up de stai's wid a candle in 's han' an' one of Mis' 
Fros'es bes' white wool blankets ober his a'm. Could 
ha'dly clime de stai's, he so weak like. 

" ' What dat boy gwine to do wid dat blankit ? ' ole 
Hannah say to he'se'f. An' what you s'pose ? Jes' 
'zif dey wa'n't nobody to look atter dat chile but his- 
se'f, — an' 'scusin' Aunt Hannah, dey wa'n't, neither, — 
dat sick boy clime up into de ga' 'et jes' to kiver dat 
li'l spitfiah chile what laid his head open. 

" When I fin's dat blankit dis yer mo'nin', I says, 
' What Mis' Fros' say to dis yer? Her supa'flnes white 
wool blankit on de comm'n tramp bed in de ga' 'et'. 
Ef anybody 'scusin' Mista Ba'cla change dat blankit, 
my Ian', would n' de fat be in de fiah ! H-m-m ! " 

And then the good aunty proceeded to settle such 
ethical questions as were aroused in her mind by this 
incident, in a way satisfactory to herself. 

" No 'cashun fo' Mis' Fros' to know nuthin' 'bout 
it no way. Mista Ba'cla 's a gen'leman bo'n, an' he 's 
jes' so chicken-ha'ted like dat all de time. Stid o' 
lickin' dat chile, he hunt roun' see if she ain' done 
take cole in de night. Mista Ba'cla would n' keer fo' 
Mis' Fros' no way ; but da ain' no 'cashun fo' anybody 
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to make fun o' Mista Ba'cla. Mista Ba'cla 's de reel 
quality. 

" What I keer, hey? Ef Mista Ba'cla done teck all 
de fines' blankits in dis yer house, an* pile 'em all on 
dat wile hay-mow chile, ole Hannah don* say nuthin' ; 
she don ? know nuthin' 'tall 'bout it." 



IX. 

PITTSBURGH AGAIN.— "TOM COTTLE." 

Dick the Butcher: The first thing we do, let f s kill all the lawyers. 

Shakspeare. 

HTHE winter's sun looked coldly into the east 
"■■ window of the dingy little office of Thomas 
Cottle, — of " Thomas Cottle, Attorney and Counsel- 
lor-at-Law, Solicitor in Chancery, and Notary Public." 
This was the inscription of the pretentious sign out- 
side the door, and its anti-climax, in glaring gilt letters 
on a black field, caught the eye of the lawyer-hunting 
citizen from the remote recesses of the corridor ; but 
"Tom Cottle" was the accustomed name used by 
the average Pittsburgh resident who knew anything 
of him, and "Shyster Tom Cottle " the epithet of a 
few of those sharp-tongued and disagreeable people 
who, in Pittsburgh as elsewhere, assume a general 
censorship of their neighbors' morals. 

The resplendent sign was in sharp contrast with 
others in its neighborhood, and notably with that of 
another member of the legal profession occupying a 
better suite of offices upon the same floor. 

In this case a rust-eaten shingle, bearing the in- 
scription, " Lemuel Fairfax, Attorney-at-Law," had 
for sixteen years braved the elements ; and its letters, 
much dimmed by the " waves and weathers of time," 
were still further marred by the match-scratching of 
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loafing smokers who in ill weather congregated in its 
immediate presence. 

But Tom Cottle had little modesty in his composi- 
tion : the quality which did him duty in that respect, 
and which was even sometimes mistaken for the 
former, was timidity ; and many a desperate predica- 
ment had that excellent commodity saved him from, 
in times past. 

But in spite of his caution, Tom Cottle was not in 
good odor in his vicinity, and the glance of a winter's 
sun was not the only cool glance given his dusty east 
windows. 

The sunshine came in, however, through the dingy 
panes, looked coldly on the worn and dirty carpet, 
and began a languid conflict with the motes which 
the owner of the room stirred out of the grate with 
a poker. The furniture was scant and worn and 
greasy in appearance, as was Cottle himself, who sat 
before the open grate with both feet raised to the 
jamb of the fireplace, gnawing his nails thoughtfully 
while he gazed into the blazing fire. 

Hearing an approaching footstep, he shuffled hastily 
to a greasy desk, caught up a pen, and when the 
door opened, was so vigorously engaged in writing 
that he did not take time to look up from his work 
at ail. 

" Good morning," said the voice of the new-comer. 

" Good morning," returned Cottle, scratching away 
busily, but still not looking up. 

" Busy as ever, Mr. Cottle ? " said the new-comer, 
entering. 

" Ah ! Fairfax, how do? " Cottle rose with alacrity 
and offered his hand. 
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No occasion, Cottle, none whatever ; keep right 
on with your work," said the other, hastily, slipping 
his hands deep into his trousers' pockets, and looking 
through, over, and beyond the little attorney as he 
spoke : " merely stepped in for a moment. Busy as 
ever, I see." 

" Yes," replied Cottle, returning somewhat discom- 
fited to his desk, " yes, I 'm having latterly a good 
deal more than I can do. You do something in the 
real estate law when it comes in, brother Fairfax, I 
believe ? " 

Fairfax, a mocking devil in his eye, smiled assent. 
Brother indeed ! 

" I Ve" so much more than I can do," continued 
Cottle, " that I think I will send you over a case or 
two in a few days." 

Revenge is sweet. Only the opportunity to patron- 
ize the sleek, successful, and hated Lawyer Fairfax 
could have been more welcome than this opportunity 
of annoying him by appearing to patronize. 

The portly gentleman addressed as Fairfax looked 
at the dirty little lawyer with his well-oiled hair, 
combed in imitation of the latest style of the barber 
of the day, in silent and contemptuous astonishment. 

In a moment his face relaxed at the humor of the 
affair, and he exclaimed : " Cottle, I admire you, you 
are such a thorough humbug ! You '11 excuse plain 
speaking from a fellow-member of the profession, — 
we 're brethren, you know, Cottle. Now I don*t be- 
lieve you have had a fee for two weeks, yet you reck- 
lessly offer to divide your immense practice. You will 
be surprised, but I never let a man outdo me, Cottle, 
particularly in generosity. You propose to divide 

6 
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your practice with me, — very good ! Much obliged, 
I 'm sure. In return, I '11 put a case in your hands. 
I think it is more in your line than mine, anyway. 
Fact is, Cottle, somebody is stealing my coal, — enough 
to run an office-grate, I 'm pretty sure. It has got 
to be stopped ! Can't afford it, you see ! I buy a 
pretty good article of coal, — much like that in your 
grate, Mr. Cottle. You note the coincidence, I see ! 
Sagacity of the legal mind, eh ? Now what I propose 
is that you take the matter in hand, send the rascal 
up for — say sixty days — and send me the bill." 

Having thus delivered himself, he teetered a mo- 
ment from heel to toe of his elegant boots, and then 
with a significant smile and an elaborate bow left the 
room. 

As the brown cloth coat of the lawyer disappeared 
through the door, and the latter closed behind him, 
Cottle sprang fiercely from his seat, and, aiming a 
vigorous kick at the door-knob, which his passion for 
the moment personified and endowed with all the 
corporeal attributes of his late visitor, struck that 
impassive object a sounding blow with the toe of his 
boot. 

Tom Cottle had a fertile imagination ; and as it had 
previously given him satisfaction to use a patronizing 
manner toward his professional and social superior, so 
it now gave him a certain pleasure to kick the empty 
space so recently vacated by him. 

The door in turn, as if resenting such liberties, 
advanced so swiftly as nearly to overthrow Cottle, 
who, carried close to it by the momentum of his onset, 
was unprepared for sudden assault. 

A young man, a fellow-occupant of the suite of 
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rooms, entered; and seeing this, Cottle was in no 
mood to moderate his transports. 

" Lem Fairfax is a disgrace to the profession," he 
raged. "It isn't expected of an attorney that he 
will deal and haggle like a huckster ; it is not profes- 
sional ! " and Cottle paced the room, his rage in- 
creasing as he strode. 

The young man asked quietly what was the matter. 

"An attorney accidentally gets out of coal," he 
said, striking an attitude and stating the case to the 
young man as if he were the police justice before whom 
he made a considerable portion of his daily bread. 
"By the merest accident," he repeated, "his coal 
fails. It is the dead of winter. The snow is deep 
upon the ground. It is bitterly cold. Relying upon 
fraternal feeling, thinking no evil, doing as he would 
be done by " — here Cottle paused. The last phrase 
had a mournful and interrogative cadence. He was 
conscious now of being on solid moral ground, and 
waved his hand with a graceful, undulating motion as 
he continued : " On such a day he instructs his 
serv — tells his room-mate to borrow a lump to tide 
over — " 

"Tells him he has bought it," broke in the room- 
mate, who had sunk into a chair and was warming 
one foot at the fire. 

"Allen, you have a nasty way of interrupting a 
man ! " snarled Cottle, turning fiercely upon the 
other. "And besides, the details are of no import- 
ance ; it *s the principle of the thing that I object to, 
and I say it *s unprofessional. Owing to necessities 
that may happen to any one," he continued, " a few 
lumps of Lem Fairfax's coal get on my fire — " 
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" I Ve been using it two weeks," interjected Allen. 

Cottle turned upon him a malevolent glance, but con- 
tinued : " And he, the unmannerly boor, uses that cir- 
cumstance as a ground of insult, as a pretext for abuse, 
— for the abuse of a member of the very profession he 
himself disgraces; and in his own office abuses a 
brother of the Bar, — in his own office ! " and Cottle 
strutted from the fire to the window, almost mollified 
by the thought of his intimate connection with that 
sublime v institution, "the Bar." 

At this juncture there was a timid rap at the door, 
at the sound of which Cottle scuttled hastily to his 
seat and began anew his industrious writing. 

Allen sat still at the fire, sullenly contemplating his 
room-mate with ill-concealed contempt. 

The rap being repeated, he rose and opened the 
door, and an felderly lady entered. He greeted her 
respectfully, and referring her to Cottle and handing 
her a seat, resumed his sullen, thoughtful attitude at 
the fire. 

The lady who had entered was tall, but slight in 
form. She had a refined and gentle manner of speech 
and an air of timidity, as if she were engaged in an 
uncertain and daring adventure. She took the seat 
offered her, and waited patiently while Cottle wrote 
steadily for at least ten minutes before the appar- 
ently pressing demands of his work allowed him to 
look up from it. 

When he had, in his opinion, inspired the new 
client with a proper idea of the engrossing character 
of his law-practice, he turned toward her, and with 
the blandest smile of which his cunning face was 
capable, which Allen in his sullen humor thought the 
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smile of a hungry wolf, asked her the nature of her 
errand. 

The little lawyer's very blandness and suavity 
seemed to disconcert her more than his previous in- 
attention; but she soon made known her business. 
She had called, she said, to have a will drawn. Peo- 
ple told her a lawyer was necessary ; and so she had 
climbed the stairs, and very hard stairs they were, for 
that purpose. 

She had but little to leave any one, she continued ; 
a few goods, a small investment in bank stock, and a 
farm of eighty acres, were all she possessed. 

It was all paid for, this farm, but it was a poor 
farm on the hillside at best; still, whatever the 
value, she wished it all to go to her little grand- 
daughter. The poor child had run away from home 
when her father died, she had heard, but must soon 
be found ; and to her it should all go, wherever she 
was. 

She had had two daughters, and she had not 
treated them well, she feared; and when she had 
given them a new father, the eldest, who was high- 
spirited, had gone away. 

This eldest daughter had tried to make up the 
quarrel, for she was a good girl, and one will had been 
made in her favor ; but father would not hear to it ; 
and now they had lost sight of each other. They had 
not even told the elder sister of Karen's marriage ; 
but it never was a thing to be proud of. 

Well, when people could not get on together, they 
were better apart. It was a long time ago, and the 
little girl seemed nearer than any one else, and father 
did not object. 
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This was the substance of the elderly lady's com- 
munication ; and after her business was consummated, 
with much show and circumstance on the part of Law- 
yer Cottle, she left the office with an air of great 
relief, and limping slightly, picked her way slowly 
and painfully along the corridor, past the office of a 
man who would have served her faithfully and well, 
and down the stairs. 



X. 

JAZAR FROST. 

Godward he was a very fine man ; but manward he was just a 
leetle twistical. 

Quakes. Jokb. 

"DEYOND the peach-orchard, and separating that 
■*-^ wilderness of pink bloom from a small tract 
devoted to raspberries, whose deep-red canes, flour- 
dusted and crisp-looking in their fulness of spring 
life, could be seen above, was a new picket-fence in 
process of construction. 

Joe Aikea, who for more than a week past had been 
laboring on this white line of paling, drove the last 
nail in the final picket; and then, drawing back, 
observed his work complacently. 

"Looks a darn sight better than the old worm- 
fence," he soliloquized, glancing at the latter. " Kind 
a' puts a finish on a gentleman's residence, a palen- 
fence does, particularly when it 's in the rear. Never 
did like to see a man's house with the front porch all 
painted up and be-prettied, front fences all white- 
washed, and the back part lookin' like destruction. 11 

Joe was not only pleased with his handiwork, as 
good mechanics are wont to be, but well satisfied 
that it was completed. The money for this week's 
work would settle several small bills, and make a few 
purchases keenly needed in Joe's family. 
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Seeing the broad form of Friend Frost approach- 
ing up the hill, he gathered his tools together and 
resumed his coat, which had been thrown on an adja- 
cent pile of rails. 

"That makes quite a handsome fence," he re- 
marked, in answer to the old man's keen glance 
toward the new structure, as the latter arrived upon 
the ground. 

"Well, it's a strong fence, I think," replied the 
old man, deliberately and guardedly, choosing to ig- 
nore Joe's adjective, and give the praise a utilitarian 
rather than an aesthetic turn, at the same time giving 
the panel near him a vigorous shake. 

" Helps the looks of the place too," persisted Joe, 
determined to keep his view of the matter to the 
front. 

"Now what advantage can thee see in that?" 
inquired the old gentleman somewhat querulously, 
taking off his broad, flat-rimmed hat, and searching 
within it for a small square of gingham, which served 
him for a handkerchief. " Will the peaches grow any 
larger, or more to the tree, or the berries be any 
finer?" and he mopped the inside of his hat gently 
with the handkerchief. 

" No," returned Joe, " perhaps not ; but the place 
would bring a deal more if you wanted to sell it." 

Friend Frost smiled at this not unpleasant argument, 
though it was at the expense of his own position ; yet 
he continued : " Some people think a great deal more 
of appearances than Friends do; but it is much 
more sensible to look only to usefulness, — very much 
more sensible." 

" Well," said the carpenter, " I 've noticed pretty 
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Quaker girls don't go begging for husbands any more 
than other pretty girls." 

Here the conversation did not seem to be as fruit- 
ful of satisfactory results as Friend Frost desired, and 
he suddenly changed it to the real subject of his 
errand, but going first to the fence and giving it 
another vigorous shake. 

" Well, Joseph, I suppose thee wants a settlement," 
he queried, seating himself carefully upon a trestle 
near by. 

"Well, yes, Jazar, I would like a little money," 
returned Joseph, also seating himself upon a conve- 
nient stump for the expected parley. 

" When I speak of one thing, why does thee talk 
of something else?" expostulated Jazar, mildly. "I 
said ' settlement.' " 

" And I said ' money/ — that 's what it comes to, I 
reckon," returned Joe, confidently. 

" Sometimes it does, and sometimes it does n't," 
returned Jazar. " Suppose now that I should pay a 
man in corn, or flour, or give my note, — that would be 
a settlement, but it would n't be money, would it? " 

" It would n't be money," pondered Joseph, slowly, 
a good deal depressed by the tenor of the conversa- 
tion, "and it mightn't be pay. Suppose he didn't 
want the corn or flour? " 

" Well, but thee knows people must be reasonable," 
said Jazar, earnestly; "money is very close this 
spring." 

" I know it 's very hard to get," complained the 
other. "Sammy Lewis owes me for all last winter's 
work; but — " 

" I suppose if thee was to receive money instead 
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of trade," pursued Jazar, "thee would feel like mak- 
ing thy charges quite moderate. How much does 
thee ask a day?" 

" Dollar and a quarter is what I have been getting," 
said Joseph ; " dollar and a quarter a day." 

" My ! that 's a good price. Thee ought to be 
able to live well on such a price as that. Now 
thee would make it a dollar a day for the money, 
would thee not?" 

" Would n't like to very well, but," after pondering 
a moment, " I 'm needing the money — " 

"Now that's sensible," said Jazar, hastily, "and 
a dollar is a good price, a fair round price, for a day's 
work ; so that 's settled, — a dollar a day. Now how 
many days does thee think thee has worked on this 
fence? " he said, running his eye down the white line 
of new fence pickets which ran straight and true 
through the long line of red raspberry-bushes till it 
entered the wood. " How many days does thee think 
it is?" 

" Ten days," said Joseph, promptly, — " five and a 
half days last week, and this is Friday noon." 

"Sixth-day noon, thee means," corrected Friend 
Frost; "but it is hardly so long as that, is it? Ten 
days is a long time to work on one piece of fence. 
Let us see : it is not quite noon yet, and thee can- 
not well call this more than a quarter of a day ; and 
the first day thee worked thee came after breakfast, eh, 
Joseph ? Thee surely lost a quarter of a day there." 

"But," argued Joseph, "I took my breakfast at 
home that first morning, and it was so much the bet- 
ter for you, for I was on time; and as for to-day, 
I Ve done a good half day's work this forenoon, 
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and it 's noon now, if it was n't when you came 
out." 

"I doubt if it 's best to be too persistent in dealing, 
Joseph; we should yield a little, we should yield a 
little. Let us say nine and a half, and call the matter 
finished. Thee may want another job sometime." 

" Call it nine and a half then/ ' said Joseph, doggedly. 

"Nine and a half," pursued Friend Frost, "nine 
and a half; that would be just nine and a half dollars, 
would it not?" 

"Yes," said Joseph, brightening. 

"Well," said Jazar, rising slowly, "just bear it in 
mind ; and when I sell my wool I '11 call thee in some 
day and pay thee." 

"But I thought," protested Joseph, "this was to 
be money. Did n't you say it was to be money? " 

" So it is, so it is ; thee did n't seem to want trade, 
but thee can have it in trade right away if thee pleases. 
Will thee come in and have dinner? " 

" No, thank ye," said the carpenter, and he pre- 
pared his tools to depart ; while Friend Frost's broad- 
brimmed, broad-backed, and broad-trousered form 
strode firmly down along the garden fence toward 
the house. 

" Old Pinhorn will get him, sure," mused Joseph, 
chuckling to himself at the old man's shrewdness, in 
spite of his own disappointment. " Yes, sir ! " he so- 
liloquized aloud, " old Pinhorn 's bound to take him, 
certain." 

" Who is old Pinhorn ? " 

The question came from the other side of the new 
fence, where a small girl in a torn sun-bonnet had 
gathered a basket of new white chips, unperceived. 
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" Who is old Pinhorn? " repeated Joseph, turning to 
look at the questioner, and resting his arms on the 
fence as he did so. " I did n't know you were there, 
little girl, — but old Pinhorn *s the chap who takes all 
them that the devil won't have ; " and Joseph Aiken 
nodded facetiously to the child, slung his collection 
of tools on his shoulder, and pursued his homeward 
way. 



XI. 

A QUAKER MEETING. 

Get the writings of John Woolman by heart, and love the early 

Quakers. 

Charles Lamb. 

The elder folks shook hands at last ; 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

The Meeting. 

" What part or lot have you/' he said, 

" In these dull rites of drowsy-head ? 

Is silence worship ? " 

Whittier. 

T COULD never see why members of the Society 
*• of Friends — a sect not without history, nor 
devoid in the past of influence in affairs — should so 
generally object to the good old term of Quaker. 
Granted that it was a term of contumely and re- 
proach, but its very meaning and aptness offer 
most conclusive evidence of their early earnestness 
of purpose. 

Did they speak, those early Friends, in season and 
out of season? Did they exhort alike priests and 
mobs of rough men, throwers of hard words, of stones 
and of garbage ? 

Did they convert the jailer, puzzle the squire, and 
cross-examine and outwit the judge? Did they en- 
rage the parson, and wear their hats in the presence 
of royalty? 
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And did they do all this with unctuous blandness, 
and suave, self-satisfied serenity of demeanor? Not 
so ; but with trembling limbs and bodies shaken by 
the fear of God. 

" Quaker ! Quaker ! " shouted the mob. It did 
not mean merely " Friend ! Friend ! " in those rugged 
days, my good neighbors and kinsmen. It was then 
a larger term. It meant a Friend who would endure, 
for his convictions, gibe and jeer and the sting of 
the lash ; whose spirit was so much exalted above his 
trembling limbs that it carried him to the gibbet rather 
than abate a tittle of its high estate. 

And is the name Quaker a term of derision now, 
or a patent of nobility? Is it not glorified by the 
single-minded, earnest martyrs who first won it, and 
bore it through ignominy and pain, until the term is 
of sweet savor among the right- feeling, — a crown to 
be worn with pride, were self-complacency permissible. 

"Love the early Quakers," said Lamb ; he did not 
say "early Friends." Perhaps he spoke with dis- 
crimination. Are the present members of the sect 
entitled only to the name they prefer? Should they 
be called Friends merely? Ah ! we hope, we must 
believe, that the early spirit still lingers, awaiting the 
travail which shall justify the early epithet, and that 
there are Quakers to-day, as in the days of Fox. 

"Art thou ready for meeting, Ruth?" called out 
from the foot of the stairway the strong voice of 
Jazar Frost on the next Sunday (in Friends' par- 
lance "First-day") morning after Kit's arrival. 

Jazar used the nominative "thou," as he sometimes 
did on formal and important occasions. For the 
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most part, however, the objective " thee " did service 
for him, as for other Friends, in all grammatical 
cases, its softer and more caressing sound atoning for 
its early synthetic irregularity. 

A woman's voice from the rooms above responded 
" Ye-a-s " in a long-drawn, wailing tone, and again 
in much the same accent cried, " Come, Amy, and 
bring the little girl with thee ! " and soon, with much 
deliberation, the slender and spare figure of Ruth 
Frost descended the wide stairway. 

She was neatly clad in the gray Quaker garb, and 
even adorned, be it softly spoken, with the white ker- 
chief folded across the bosom, light-brown shawl, and 
long, quaint, silver-gray Friends' bonnet, which formed 
her customary "meeting" dress. 

In the sitting-room she paused before going out to 
the black, square carriage which stood at the gate, to 
inspect the appearance of Kit, who after much wash- 
ing and combing had been pronounced ready for 
meeting by the motherly Hannah. 

There had been an intention to cut off her offend- 
ing hair; but its perverse curl promised to be only 
the more defiant under such treatment, and they 
hoped to straighten it by tightly braiding and tying 
the ends and confining them in a net. 

The child was now dressed in one of the cast-off 
calico gowns of Amy Frost, a granddaughter of the 
house, — a dress much worn and considerably faded, 
but clean. A calico apron, long and straight, thick 
strong shoes with blue cotton stockings, and a ging- 
ham sun-bonnet of a very faint and undecided hue, 
from sun and weather and much washing, completed 
her attire. 
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All were clean and whole, but so utterly devoid of 
grace and color that poor Kit's strange, weird face 
and great wild eyes were more marked than ever as 
she mounted into the carriage. She sat quietly by 
Ruth Frost 9 on the back seat, while prim little Amy, 
a year older, sat by her grandfather in front, and as 
much as was in her small soul to enjoy anything, en- 
joyed the motion of the carriage and watching the 
fat horses trot briskly along the road. 

Amy was the only living granddaughter of Jazar 
and Ruth Frost. Other grandchildren there were, 
sons of the strong, rugged young fellows who had 
early, though silently, rebelled against the hard dis- 
cipline of the father, and after giving him their ser- 
vices until the period of their majority was reached, 
had gone out into the world for themselves. But this 
colorless girl, with dull, faded brown hair, pale hazel 
eyes, thin lips, and old, sharp-lined face, was the sole 
remaining daughter of the house. 

There was no trouble in keeping her quiet or teach- 
ing her their methodical ways. She never laughed 
as other children did. Her smile was a grim ghost 
of a smile that would have been pathetic in such a 
child had it not been also slightly cruel. With all 
her quiet ways, her thin, monotonous voice, her care- 
ful propriety, she was by nature cruel, — cruel to all 
things weaker than herself. She loved to torture ani- 
mals and insects, and inflict sly pinches and jabs with 
pins on very little children who dared not brave her 
threats of what she would do to them if they told the 
teacher ; so wept and endured. 

This was Amy Frost, the model child at school, the 
pattern often held up for the emulation of her play- 
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mates, — restless, merry, wide-awake children ; a pat- 
tern it was fortunate they could not copy. 

Well, after all, as is usually the case, there was little 
harm done beyond some small heart- aches, — some 
regrets that father or mother or teacher should always 
think it wrong to jump and run and have fun. With 
it all was a secret thought, never having utterance, 
that Amy Frost, with all her proper ways, " was a real 
mean girl anyway," and they would rather, so these 
misguided urchins felt, get into quite bad mischief 
than do the sly things she did. 

This was the element into which our poor little 
waif had wandered from the half civilization of her 
native fields of slag, — a family in which even the 
young were old ; a neighborhood of decorous, honest, 
thrifty people, fulfilling the letter of the law to the 
splitting of a hair, yet while worshipping with the 
most spiritual of sects, missing in many individual in- 
stances the true significance of their faith. 

When they had dismounted at the meeting-house, 
Kit was taken by the hand and led into that plain 
and unadorned edifice, along an aisle, and seated 
finally beside Friend Ruth on one of the raised benches 
facing the meeting. 

Before her were rows of strange faces, all directed 
with a mild and placid curiosity upon the child; 
for already some incidents of her story had spread 
throughout the neighborhood. 

Under some circumstances Kit would have been 
defiant; under these she was subdued and almost 
timid. The plain dresses, devoid of ornament, the 
absence of color, the odd-looking bonnets of many 
of the women, the intense stillness, broken only by 

7 
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the hum of insects in the trees outside the door, or 
the distant neigh of a lonesome and impatient horse, 
awed and frightened her. 

Her eyes at length found something familiar in a 
fashionably dressed lady who seemed as little at home 
as herself, and a yet deeper interest in the restless 
movements of a small dog that, persisting in follow- 
ing his master to meeting, had fallen asleep under a 
bench, and, judging by his quick starts and whis- 
pered whines, was engaged in the most arduous chase 
after game in the broken and troublous land of 
dreams. 

As to the audience, if an audience can be said to 
exist where nothing is audible (it was a silent meet- 
ing that day), no one moved. The stillness seemed 
to increase as the time wore on, and the very lines o\ 
the faces to grow rigid, as if cut in stone. 

Once in a while she drew a long breath, and it 
broke upon the hush as if some one had spoken. 

Just outside the door, where she could see it, stood 
a large, white-oak tree. Birds flitted to and fro in 
its branches, and even while she looked, a cat-bird 
perched on a limb that almost touched the open 
doorway, and poured forth a jubilant song, all the 
while balancing and swaying his little body in 
rollicking abandon, — a perfect madness of joy and 
music. 

Kit watched him till she grew quite forgetful of 
the people around her ; and when he at length, catch- 
ing sight of her, brought his song to a sudden close 
and flew away, an audible " Oh ! " escaped from her 
at his swift departure. A quick shake of the arm 
from Ruth Frost recalled her wandering thoughts, 
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and she found the gaze of the meeting again up- 
on her. 

Shame and vexation affected her where threats and 
punishment would have failed. Her face grew hot, 
and the tears were welling into her eyes, when two 
" men Friends," sitting on what might be termed the 
masculine side of the low partition that divided the 
sexes, shook hands as a signal that the meeting was 
over. 

At this each Friend held out her hand to her neigh- 
bor, with the homely, kindly, " How is thee ? " and 
a stout, good-humored woman took Kit's hand quietly 
in her own, and asked in a pleasant voice, "What 
is thy name? " 

Perhaps for the first time in her life Kit was shy ; 
and Amy Frost spoke up sharply, " Her name is 
Karen Allingham." Kit's eyes opened widely at 
this, and she was about to resent Amy's interference 
by saying, " No, it ain't either ! it 's Kit ! " when her 
answer was cut short by the motherly woman, who still 
held her hand, saying in the same kind tone, "Is 
thee not lonesome among strangers?" and, not paus- 
ing for a reply, "Amy must bring thee to see my 
little girls very soon ; " and before Kit had roused 
from her daze to speak, with a gentle pat of the cheek 
and a nod she had turned away to talk to some one 
else. 

In a low, sharp voice, Amy said : k< Why did thee 
stare at her, and why didn't thee answer her? " and 
Kit looked at her with an ominous flash of the eye 
and a scowl, but made no reply. 

Just then they were jostled apart by the momentum 
of a Friend who approached Ruth Frost with out- 
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stretched hand. " I hear thee has taken a little girl," 
she said abruptly : " does thee know anything about 
her?" Prudently, Ruth pushed Kit around to the 
other side of her slender person. " Go out into the 
yard and wait for me ; Amy will go with thee." 

"I do not know anything about her, Ann," she 
replied to her questioner, " except that she is a des- 
titute child without father or mother, and we cannot 
let her starve on the road. Barclay Taylor brought 
her to our house and asked us to keep her until he 
could find out something about her friends." 

" Did thee hear anything about this strange, wild 
child that has come to Frost's?" half whispered Ann 
Tracy a moment later to Mary Passmore. " I should 
think they would be more careful than to take such a 
child into the house with Amy." 

" Yes, I have heard," she answered. 

" But I think Amy is in no danger, Ann. Amy can 
take care of herself; and of the two, I don't know 
but I would prefer the strange child. Even Aunt 
Ruth said to Aunt Ellen Paxallen, Amy's other grand- 
mother, that Amy was the most deceitful child she 
ever knew." 

" Well, I 'm surprised," returned the other, u that 
a Frost should admit that any member of the family 
was not perfect." 

" Ruth is a woman," replied Mary Passmore, with 
a good-natured smile, " who thinks very well of her 
son's children, but has no good opinion of his mother- 
in-law's grandchildren." 

" But has thee heard of this child's bad behavior 
at the school-house ? " said the other, returning to 
the charge. "They say she was very abusive in 
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language. The children were much shocked at her, 
and she actually struck Barclay with a stick, and hurt 
him quite seriously." 

" From what Barclay told me, I should think she 
was provoked to it; the children had called her 
names. Barclay himself did not complain of her, 
and took her to Frost's, it seems. I Ve no doubt she 
has been very much neglected, and perhaps ill-treated. 
I think she will make a nice child if she has a good 
home," said Mary Passmore, whose motherly heart 
had been warming toward Kit during the long session 
of the meeting. 

" Well, I think it is very dangerous to bring such a 
child into a family," replied the other. And so the 
gossip ran, touching one by one most of the incidents 
of the past week ; for these twenty minutes of social 
converse served the purpose of a local paper, if the 
truth must be told, and were not the least pleasant 
feature of the semi-weekly meeting. 

When the male portion of the assembly, who were 
gathered in little knots under the trees, had can- 
vassed in their turn the agricultural interests, and 
ascertained the relative forwardness of their respec- 
tive corn-plantings, the carriages were brought around, 
and one by one receiving their human freight, rattled 
briskly or drove slowly on their several roads, as 
suited the temper of the drivers and the appetites of 
the farm-horses which drew them. 



XII. 
THE YELLOW HEVS EGGS. 

Heigh ho ! Daisies and battercaps. 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and taD. 

JSAM IHGELOW. 

T^ROM the beginning of her life at Jazar Frost's, 
*- Kit had been troubled by but few of Amy's 
small tyrannies of an open and aggressive kind. In- 
deed, Amy had been one of the teasing, but after- 
ward belabored and much frightened children at the 
school-house who fled with such celerity from Kit's 
fierce onset on the day of her first arrival at the 
school ; and, with others of that party, ever after held 
her physical prowess in much respect. 

It was usually in silent and underhanded ways, 
none the less aggravating because they were covert, 
that she continued to annoy, until even these methods 
met a check so positive that only manifestations of 
the most indirect and secret kind were possible to 
her thereafter. 

It happened on a sultry day in May, when the 
genial spring sunshine had baked the earth into com- 
parative dryness and warmth, and the green grass had 
reached the height of an inch or more from the 
ground, that Amy and Kit had taken off shoes and 
stockings to indulge in the luxury of " going bare- 
foot," after the manner of the country children of the 
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neighborhood. The ground was pleasantly warm, and 
the grass delightfully cool to their bare feet, making 
mere existence in the open air a pleasure ; and when, 
after a brief period of enjoyment, Kit was given a 
small basket by Aunt Ruth Frost, as she had learned 
to call her, and directed to hunt the eggs, Amy, to 
lengthen her playing, accompanied her in the search. 

Together they made the tour of the barns, Kit 
climbing into the numerous mows where swallows 
were flitting, peering into nooks and the secret cran- 
nies of all likely places, even clambering with much 
difficulty down the inside of the great dusky flume 
through which the hay was cast from the mows, to be 
fed to the cattle below. 

At length, with a full basket they reached the 
wagon- house, — a building adjacent to the barn ; and 
there it was discovered that the yellow hen, a bird of 
fitful and uncertain domestic instincts, had abandoned 
the dozen white eggs upon which she had been sitting 
for a week, and had disappeared. 

The eggs were quite cold, and a question arose be- 
tween the children whether or not they were spoiled. 
Kit held the affirmative ; and on Amy's suggestion 
that the fact could only be known by breaking them, 
promptly demonstrated the truth of her position by 
dashing one against a wheel of the lumber-wagon. 

Amy thereupon silently departed, but soon returned 
with a countenance at once scowling and severe. 

"Thee will catch it when grandfather comes in, 
Karen Allingham ! " she said in a confident and exult- 
ing tone. "Thee will catch it when grandfather 
comes ! " evidently meaning that some terrible punish- 
ment was in store for her companion in that event. 
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Kit, who was pursuing her search for eggs in the 
depths of some empty barrels, withdrew her head 
from one of them, and inquired in some astonish- 
ment, "Why?" 

" I told grandfather thee was breaking the yellow 
hen's eggs on the wagon- wheels." 

" Thee said thyself that was the way to find out if 
they were spoiled," retorted Kit, who had already 
begun to use the Friends' dialect with some profi- 
ciency; "and they are spoiled, and thee knows it 
very well." 

" Grandfather will teach thee how to go about 
breaking our eggs," continued the amiable child, 
perching herself on the broad part of the wagon- 
tongue, and dangling her bare feet from that position, 
while she menaced Kit with vicarious wrath. The 
latter was justly indignant at Amy's perfidy, for that 
young woman had certainly aided and abetted her in 
the crime of breaking the egg, if she had not in fact 
advised it ; and she felt more and more outraged as 
her tormentor proceeded. At length she burst forth, 
like many an older person losing her temper and her 
plain speech at the same instant. 

" If you have told grandfather about me, I '11 throw 
one of the eggs right at you, Amy Frost ; there now ! " 
Kit's eyes flashed in the old ominous way, and 
two red spots began to show on her cheeks. But 
Amy, though somewhat frightened, could not forego 
the pleasure of continuing her persecution ; and be- 
sides, was she not as a daughter of the house, and 
would Kit now dare to molest her? She felt reas- 
sured, and continued in her hard, thin voice and her 
former threatening tone. 
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"Thee will find out that I have told grandfather, 
and I mean to tell him too that thee says 'you* 
and 'Sunday/ and such swearing words as those. 
Thee will hear from him; thee may be certain of 
that." 

Alas for Amy's dream of immunity as a daughter 
of the house ! and alas also for the beautiful dang- 
ling bare feet ! for in an instant one of the most 
worthless of the pellets in the yellow hen's collection, 
hurled by a skilful marksman, crushed against the 
wagon-tongue and sent its unsavory contents over 
those pendent members. 

Luckily the brook ran near; and as the enraged 
but frightened Amy ran crying thither to lave her 
bespattered limbs, a voice sounded a childish but 
stern warning from the depths of the wagon-house : 
" Tell grandfather if you like ; but there are more eggs 
left in the yellow hen's nest," — a warning that was 
not without its effect, and Kit was for the future free 
from this species of molestation. 

What power could Amy bring to bear against one 
so desperate as to remedies, so fearless in execution, 
and so utterly reckless of consequences as even to 
defy the wrath of "grandfather"? 

Without thinking the matter over, Amy arrived in- 
tuitively at the right solution: amiability was not 
expected, open tale-bearing might be detected, and 
would, as she had seen, be punished ; behavior as to 
Kit at least openly good was necessary, however, and 
this she adopted. 

In the many trials of her new life, arising mainly 
from the strictness of the Frosts, the child had ever 
with her one sustaining thought, one reflection to 
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which she turned and returned for comfort, — the 
presence and the certain kindliness of the young 
schoolmaster, Barclay Taylor. 

The feet that he dwelt under the same roof with 
her, that he was near, or would be near, stood to her 
in the place of kinsmen and friends. This cheered 
her in the midst of such childish griefs as came to 
her; and when she became enraged at the petty 
meannesses of Amy, or insubordinate under the au- 
thority of Amy's grandparents, it was not fear of con- 
sequences, but the thought of what Barclay Taylor 
would say, or what Barclay Taylor would think, that 
subdued her into quietness. 

She was indeed almost unfeminine in her lack of 
fear and her carelessness of results. Time, perhaps, 
might add to her qualities such womanly character- 
istics, but at this age no more intrepid and fearless 
little rebel ever revolted against authority ; and had 
it not been for the presence of the tall young master 
who slept in the chamber underneath her own, 
Kit would soon again have been a wayfarer, search- 
ing in ignorant confidence for her lost relative 
along the highways and through the byways of the 
State. 

As it was, the revolts occurred, but were either 
quickly subdued or stormed out in secret; and the 
powers that governed, little knew how lightly their 
authority was really held. 

Yet was this contradictory little maiden the most 
faithful of servants. It was soon learned that what was 
confided to her to do was almost certainly performed, 
and what she did was well done ; and practical effi- 
ciency being a virtue of no mean lustre at Farmer 
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Frost's, Kit achieved a certain respected position in 
the household, and shone with a steady ray in the 
family constellation of workers. 

As the spring deepened, Jazar Frost, realizing more 
and more Kit's capacity of helpfulness, abandoned 
all thought of disposing of her; and even bought 
her a new dress in one of his trips to Wheeling 
market. 

This garment was a coarse calico, known at that 
time as Wheeling blue ; but Kit was much delighted. 
In those days calico was supposed to make a very 
passable dress, and one in which the wealthy were 
not ashamed to visit their most aristocratic neighbors. 

Jazar himself — we must adopt the fashion of the 
Friends' settlement and call people by their first 
names, irrespective of age and condition — Jazar 
himself objected most strongly to the high color of 
the article, it not comporting in his opinion with that 
"plainness in apparel" recommended by the "dis- 
cipline," or rules of the denomination ; but as the 
goods were certainly cheap, he purchased the pattern 
by a masterly deal with the shopkeeper, and carried it 
homeward, meditating that the article could be dyed 
to a more sober and satisfactory hue. But to this 
plan it was objected, to Kit's delight, that dyeing 
had been known to injure the wearing quality of 
the goods. 

And so it happened that the child appeared in due 
time in a garb which brought severe glances upon 
her from the elder Friends, who on "First-days" 
occupied the higher benches of the plain little 
meeting-house which Jazar and Ruth frequented. 
But Kit's daily wear was the cast-off dresses of Amy ; 
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and indeed they were not unfitted to the requirements 
of her active outdoor life. 

Each morning Jazar Frost's loud call aroused her 
at daylight, and in a few moments she would appear 
equipped and ready for the manifold and not un- 
pleasant duties of the day. 

No boy of her age could have rendered the farmer 
better service than this energetic and fearless 
daughter of the cinder-heaps. If the cattle were to 
be taken to distant pastures, or the sheep to be 
housed for the night, Kit it was who took the matter 
in hand. Before her imperious will and impetuous 
temper most difficulties vanished. The animals 
obeyed her to a brute. Napoleonic dash and artillery 
conquered. 

One instance alone may illustrate her methods. 
The monarch of the barnyard, a great and really 
vicious bull, at an early period of her stay revolted, 
shook his lowered head, pawed the earth, bellowed 
low and threateningly, and sought to put her at de- 
fiance; but she called Watch, the shepherd-dog, 
armed herself with a stinging plum-tree brush, and 
the combined attacks of these worthies in ten 
seconds caused his bovine majesty to gallop in dis- 
graceful panic down the lane after his fellows. 

Previous to this, Watch had eyed her with a quiet 
suspicion ; but the gallantry of this charge took his 
canine heart by storm. He surrendered his allegiance 
to her without conditions ; and thereafter, whither* 
soever she went he followed, or in enthusiastic 
moments led. 

Driving the cattle to pasture, hunting and housing 
the sheep, making trips to the village store of Billee 
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Kithcart on small errands, or carrying luncheon to 
the workmen in woods or field, Watch was an almost 
constant companion. Kit's brisk, vigorous step, her 
fellowship and sympathy in lively dashes after pre- 
sumptuous and saucy squirrels, her general comrade- 
ship in doggish sports and interests, were far more 
to his taste than was Jazar Frost's deliberate tread 
and indifferent demeanor. And Jazar was too well 
satisfied to express or feel any displeasure at this 
alliance; it was much too efficient to be decried. 
To a man of his years the steps saved daily are no 
trifling factor in the sum of content. 

" My Goody ! " he exclaimed one morning, as 
from the safe and dry altitude of the barn floor he 
watched the girl and dog in the distance wading 
through the high and dew-laden timothy in the 
meadow, after a prankish horse ; " My Goody ! 
the gurl 's worth a fippenny-bit every day in keepin' 
off my rheumatiz. She don't mind getting wet to the 
knees." 

As time passed on, the child's devotion to Bar- 
clay Taylor seemed to increase rather than lessen. 
It certainly could not be explained by the master's 
personal beauty, as the young man had little of this 
to boast. He was very tall and raw-boned, with 
promise of great strength, yet slender ; and although 
possessing a fine white forehead and gentle brown 
eyes, was not otherwise prepossessing in appearance. 
He was shy, and somewhat awkward in manner; 
and notwithstanding his great proportions, still quite 
young. 

But to Kit he seemed endowed with those superior 
qualities which children of either sex are apt to attri- 
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bute to some one of their seniors. To her youthful 
imagination he was one to be looked up to and wor- 
shipped from afar ; and although, after a few weeks, 
he secured her attendance at the school he taught, 
and she often walked with him to and fro, between 
school and farm, yet, with all her boldness and all 
his kindliness, she was invariably shy and quiet in 
his presence. 

On days when there was no school and he went 
away to his own home, and on other occasions when, 
as sometimes happened, Kit was kept at home by 
stress of farm-work, she would watch for his return 
with amusing pertinacity ; but when his tall form had 
at length appeared in the long lane leading to the 
house, and she had received his greeting of a smile 
and a nod, or some careless word of address, she 
would flit away, satisfied and at ease, and happy and 
blitheful as the cat-birds that swung and sung in the 
old apple-trees near the house. 

And Kit too was a singer. Softly be it spoken, 
closely be it concealed from those strict and rigid 
disciplinarians, Jazar and Ruth ; for already a croon- 
ing of ditties as she worked has, time and again, 
brought her under disapproval. Singing was a for- 
bidden gayety among the Quakers, and a singer 
anywhere was a proscribed person. 

Little do they know that in the distant sheep-barns 
and remote woods and meadows, with no audience 
save Watch and the echoing dells and nooklets, lilting 
songs and pathetic negro melodies, learned in part, 
one sadly fears, from the stevedores of the Ohio, well 
from her lips as easily and volubly as, from his pulsing 
throat, the cat-bird's roundelay. 
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But the search for her one remaining relative, the 
lost Aunt Eleanor Bane, behind all her impulses the 
leading incentive to her Ohio expedition, was stayed 
by a few thoughtful words from the master, aided by 
the child's own growing realization of the difficulties 
of the quest. The world was " pretty big." 



XIII. 

PRESENTING LEMUEL FAIRFAX, 
ATTORNEY. 

The gladsome light of jurisprudence. 

Sir Edward Coke. 

T EMUEL FAIRFAX, attorney-at-law, solicitor in 
•*— ' chancery, etc., sat in his office on a win- 
ter's day smoking a cigar. Occupying as he did a 
large office chair, with his feet upon the table near 
him, and apparently absorbed in watching the gray 
rings of cigar smoke float away in graduated circlets 
from his lips, he looked, and would have been thought 
by a careless observer, the embodiment of slothful 
ease. 

He was in reality revolving the details of a com- 
plicated litigation; and the papers relating thereto, 
although grouped in perfect order, were spread over 
the table before him, on the chair beside him, while a 
selected few were deposited in easy reach upon the 
floor. 

As he sat and smoked in this comfortable attitude, 
a young man entered and stood near the door, — a 
slender, blond young man, who, seeing the lawyer's 
apparent idleness, overcame an excessive modesty 
sufficiently to approach more nearly, but still show- 
ing some awkwardness and embarrassment. 
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"This is Mr. Fairfax, I believe ?" he inquired, fin- 
gering his hat nervously as he did so, and holding it 
in both hands. 

The lawyer removed his cigar, pursed his lips toward 
the ceiling, and emitted from their contracted circle, 
at regular intervals, four beautiful rings of pale-gray 
smoke. Then he said, "It is," in an encouraging 
tone, but still looking admiringly after his aerial 
creations. " What can I do for you? " 

The young man began in an hesitating, uncertain 
voice : "lam from Cottle's office, sir, I — " 

The lawyer's indifferent manner changed in an in- 
stant to one of the most icy politeness. He bowed in 
mock deference at the mention of the attorney's name. 

" May I trouble you to let me know Mr. Cottle's 
commands? " 

" It is not entirely Mr. Cottle's business," said the 
young man, sharply, reddening with indignation, " and 
yet, in a certain sense, it is , but I am on my own 
errand here, and I expect to pay you for your time." 

He had raised and steadied his voice as he pro- 
ceeded in increasing anger, stung by the lawyer's 
words and manner ; and the last part of the sentence 
was delivered with such asperity that Fairfax broke 
into an amused but good-natured laugh, and said : 
" Sit down, sit down ! That is very commendable, 
certainly ; I begin to note a difference between you 
and Cottle already. Think Mr. Cottle may be more 
careful about agreements to pay, eh? " 

The lawyer grinned, and pushed a chair toward him 
hospitably with his foot. 

" I do not wish to bring Mr. Cottle into the matter 
at all, sir; it is my own affair. I mean to pay for 

8 
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this consultation, but I am not able now. I wish to 
put to you what I think is called a hypothetical ques- 
tion," said the boy (he was but little more), sinking 
into the chair, " and have you wait for your fee." 

"Are you a law student?" said Fairfax, looking 
the visitor over keenly. 
Yes," replied the other. 

Came up from the country, and are reading with 
Cottle, I suppose ? " 

The boy nodded an affirmative. 

" Well, go ahead, I 'm listening," said the lawyer, 
shoving some papers near him to a greater distance 
on the table, and preparing to send additional smoke- 
rings upward. 

" Suppose, then," said his questioner, " that a lady, 
say an elderly lady, comes to an attorney to have a 
will drawn ; when executing the will, she writes her 
name, experimentally, on a separate sheet, to try her 
hand." 

"At the attorney's suggestion?" queried the 
lawyer. 

"At the attorney's suggestion," affirmed the ques- 
tioner. 

" Bottom of the sheet, or top? " 

" Bottom." 

"Well?" 

" She then signs the will and goes away." 

" Will completed, and fee in lawyer's pocket? " 

" Yes." 

" Afterwards," continued the young man, " the 
name on the separate sheet appears, with a deed of 
the same property written over it." 

" Well, I '11 be — ! " Here Fairfax swore fluently, 
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by way of expressing the supposed conventional sur- 
prise of good citizens at covert rascality, but softly, 
and in a low voice, as a tribute to the proprieties. 
Then he resumed his cigar and indifferent manner. 

The two men looked at each other in silence for 
some moments, when the lawyer, removing his cigar, 
said curtly: "How d' ye know?" and continued 
smoking, looking away from the young man as he 
awaited the reply. 

" Witnessed the signature to the will, and saw the 
name on the other sheet, both before and after the 
deed was written over it," the youth continued. " I 
recognized the signature, and saw the habendum 
clause of the deed ; and then — I threw up my place 
and came away." 

" Without giving reasons? " 

" Yes, without giving reasons." 

The lawyer smoked in silence. 

"Lose a profitable job?" he inquired at length, 
cynically. 

" I paid for staying, — office-rent, you know." 

" Whew ! " The lawyer gave a low whistle. Then 
he said : " Do you know the woman, or have you a 
description of the property?" 

" No, sir, I did not note the description carefully ; 
I saw it was the same as that in the will. The 
woman's name is Kent ; but where she lives, or where 
she went, I do not know. That *s the difficulty. I 
would walk a hundred miles to tell that woman of the 
fraud that is brewing; but, you see, I don't know 
where to find her." 

" Yes, I see." 

" Now what is to be done ? " 
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The lawyer was thoughtful for a moment. 

" As to the woman, watch and remember ; a great 
many things come round of themselves to those who 
wait. Indeed, I don't see that there is anything else 
to be done. Stay ! " He rose, took down a volume, 
and made an entry. " Still want to study law? " 

The young man answered affirmatively. The law- 
yer placed the volume on a high shelf. 

"Well, it mayn't do you any good, but it won't 
hurt you. How would you like a desk here ? There 
is one vacant in the next room." 

The young man expressed his delight at the pro- 
posal, but said he could pay but little. 

" Pay ! " said the lawyer, with a sneer, " I never 
heard of such a thing. You will be allowed some- 
thing — not much — if you help the clerk ; but you '11 
have to work. There 's the library, and you may 
as well go at it. Where should you begin? No 
matter, anywhere. Blackstone is the fashion. That 
is the hardest, — worst first, you know. Serves to 
discourage the lazy. You 'd understand it better if 
you 'd read it after practising ten years ; but it is 
the fashion to start with it. Kent is easier, but you 
can't escape work — not in law, not here. Nobody 
loafs here but that — " he paused, and listened to a 
slight scratching and rustling outside the door — 
" lazy janitor. Sam ! " 

" Yaes, sa ! yaes, sa ! " 

A stoutly built and very black negro entered, carry- 
ing a bunch of turkey-feathers, wherewith he had been 
leisurely flecking the dust off the panels of the door. 

"Sam, how often is this office swept?" 

" Vuy freekently, sa ; vuy freekently." 
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" Frequently, you old sinner ! Are n't the orders 
to sweep it daily?" 

" Yaes, sa, da 's de o'ders. Yaes, sa." 

" Are n't you paid for sweeping it daily? " 

" Yaes, sa, yaes, sa." 

" Do you see that small feather on the floor? " 

" Yaes, sa ; dat is a featha, shu' 'nufF." 

" Well, I put it there, Sam, three days ago, to find 
out when you swept. It's still there, you see." 

Sam rubbed his head as he pondered on this 
circumstance. 

" Deed, sa, I don' know how in de wol' I c'd a mist 
dat featha so often ; but dees hen-feathas, sa, da do 
set monsus tight to a kearpet, — monsus tight. Gits 
uset to it a hanghV on to de hen, sa, I s'pose." 

" Well," said the lawyer, by way of dismissing the 
matter, " there is to be a circus in town next week ; 
and if this office is n't pretty clean and comfortable, 
I '11 go myself, instead of sending somebody. D 'ye 
understand? " 

The negro with a broad grin backed himself, bow- 
ing, out of the door, and at a nod from Fairfax, 
intimating that the interview was over, the young man 
also departed ; but he merely passed into another of 
the lawyer's suite of rooms, hung up his hat and over- 
coat, drew a chair up to an unused desk, and for a 
second time entered upon an apprenticeship to the 
law. 



XIV. 

;billee KITHCART'S store. 

Cauld blaws the wind frae north to south. 

The drift is drivin' sairly ; 
The sheep are cowerin' in the heuch, — 

Oh, sirs, 't is winter fairly ! 

Old Song. 

T X 7" AS there ever, I wonder, since the world began, 
* * another storekeeper like Billee Kithcart, — so 
prim and neat in dress and manner; so dexter- 
handed and swift ; so deliberate and slow where care 
and judgment were needed ? 

Was there ever, anywhere, another merchant so 
beaming of countenance, so blazing of glasses, so 
upright in dealing, so downright in "trusting," or re- 
fusing credit where its propriety was questionable, 
so unswervingly rigid that the unexpected fruits of 
his sturdiness almost took your breath away? I 
don't believe there was. 

Rigid? I should think so. Barnabee & Walton 
will tell you that the custom of Ohio merchants is, or 
was (this was a long time ago) to mark their goods 
at twenty-five per cent advance on the cost price 
of ordinary articles, to cover interest, expense, and 
profit ; and one hundred to five hundred per cent on 
small articles, such as pins, needles, and the like, 
where the advance would not be noticed. 
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But Uncle Billee Kithcart, having adopted twenty- 
five per cent as a reasonable living advance, covering 
teaming on all manner of bad roads, general expenses, 
besides giving a profit, adhered stubbornly to that 
figure. Twenty-five per cent it was at Uncle Billee's 
store, neither more nor less ; and Barnabee & Wal- 
ton, rival storekeepers, will laugh with you over the 
price of " a row of pins at Kithcart's store " to this day. 

Rigid I Twelve and one half cents were never 
thirteen cents, nor were they twelve, to Billee Kith- 
cart. They were twelve and one half cents exactly. 
"The half cent is mine," or "The half cent is thine," 
he would say; and he has been known to remark, 
" The half cent is mine : I give it to thee ; " but it 
will be noticed that he did not allow the fact of own- 
ership to be obscured. 

"Close?" "Stingy?" Well, Barney Bracken 
(Barnhart Bracken, his name is), teamster and gen- 
eral farmer, don't like to hear it mentioned. He will 
twist about in his chair, and reply "Ya-as" to the 
charge, in a drawling, hesitating way, and will imme- 
diately tell you that he once sold Uncle Kithcart his 
bacon, to be paid for " at Wheeling prices," and re- 
ceived the cash thereon, and was entirely satisfied ; 
but that the next week, in passing the store, Uncle 
William called him in to say that there was an error 
in the market report upon which the price of the 
bacon was settled, and to pay him the difference, 
and actually paid him two cents a pound more for 
the lot. 

" I don't want no better man to deal with nor Wil- 
liam Kithcart," said Barney, who, it was observed, 
always gave Uncle Billee his full name. 
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" I don't know but I ruther like a man who keeps 
clost to the line. Sometimes a man, clost with his 
own money, feels the vally of yourn to you." 

The counter of Kithcart's store ran the full length 
of the store-building, excepting a small space at the 
rear, left vacant to allow a more easy access to the 
mackerel kits and molasses barrels stored in that re- 
mote part. The space not devoted to the counter 
and the miscellaneous barrels and kits was sacred to 
the stove, the bench, three chairs, and three kegs of 
nails. 

The three kegs had been shrewdly selected by Bil- 
lee Kithcart with an eye to country sales, and were 
"three pennies," " nine pennies," and "eightpenny 
fencing," respectively. 

It was a sharp winter's day, and the village worthies 
had gathered at the store, not necessarily to buy any- 
thing, but to have a chat and enjoy the roaring fire 
that the well-known " store stove " always contained 
on a frosty morning. 

They came in on various alleged errands and pre- 
texts. Thomas Blair, the cabinet-maker, made an ex- 
cuse of having called in to buy a dozen eggs ; but it 
was such a transparent piece of hypocrisy in a man 
who had an enterprising wife and nine children to run 
of errands, that the poor fellow, edging rather sheep- 
ishly around to a seat by the stove, looked relieved 
when he had deposited his purchase under the bench 
on which he seated himself, where, it may be stated, 
he left it when he went away, forgetting it altogether. 

Charley Zane had " got out of tobacco ; " and hav- 
ing purchased a plug of the article and put it in his 
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pocket, placed a thin piece of board dexterously across 
the top of a nail-keg, and sitting down upon it, gave 
himself up to the luxuries of social intercourse. 

The remainder, hardened sinners that they were, 
cared to make no excuses, and entered upon a 
half day's loafing unembarrassed by any pricks of 
conscience. 

" It 's an even foot deep on the level," said Thomas 
Blair, speaking of the previous night's snow-fall. 

"Well, it's more than that," said Charley Zane. 
" Paxallen's cows waded through, belly-deep, in going 
to the run for water ; and Jonas Jenks's wood-pile 's 
snowed under about two foot, — seen it as I come 
down. Jonas '11 have a time findin' his old axe." 

" Jonas Jenks never took much interest in an axe, 
as far as I Ve seen," said Thomas Blair. 

" If you want Jonas to use an axe, somebody 's got 
to warm the handle for him," said fat Charley Zane, 
with a twinkling eye. This came the better from 
Charley Zane as he was one of those respected indi- 
viduals known as " good hands." 

" ' T would take a better man than Jonas Jenks to 
get much fire-wood out of his wood-pile," said Joe 
Aiken, the carpenter. " I come along there before the 
snow, and the place was bare as my hand, 'cepf a gum- 
log that lightnin' could n't split, let alone Jonas. It 's 
the snow drifted over that log that makes the wood- 
pile look so fore-handed." 

" I pity his wife," said Thomas Blair ; " she 's not so 
enterprisin' as some, but she deserves better than she 
has with Jonas." 

Well, Cynthy 's some to blame," said Joe Aiken ; 
encourages him in his shiftless ways. Did ye ever 
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hear 'bout that time Uncle Jazar went there to git har- 
vest hands ? Jazar had some hay out, an' was lookin' 
about for somebody to help 'm. Jonas had promised 
him an* got credit, but did n't come to time. He seen 
the old man a comin', and expected what he was after. 
Well, Jonas had one of them bad headaches he gets 
in harvest-time, an* he just told Cynthy to tell Uncle 
Jazar he was out, and then ducked himself under the 
bed in the sitting-room. 

"Uncle Jazar called, an* Cynthy invited him in. 
'I'm lookin' fer Jonas to help with me hay.' 

"'He's gone down town,' says Cynthy; but the 
old man has pretty good eyesight, an' he seen some- 
thin' stickin' out from under the bed. 

" ' Gone down town without his boots ? ' he says, loud 
like ; an' he stoops down an' gathers Jonas by both 
feet an' drags him out full length on the floor. The 
old man's mighty strong yet, an' he don't mind a 
rough joke either, on somebody else." 

" Everything 's mighty quiet up there this morning," 
said Henry Harms, — " Zane, give me a chaw of that 
tobacca, — I don't believe they 're up yet." 

"Everything's quiet over't old man Frost's too, 
except his gal Kit," said Zane, leaning over on one 
hip to deposit his tobacco the better in the opposite 
trousers' pocket. 

" Old Jazar looks to his ease more than he used to. 
Don't keep any hired man, with all that stock, neither. 
Silas was over last week, stackin' oats straw, and he 
'lowed if it wuz n't fer that wild Pittsburgh gal, the stock 
would n't get much water in bad weather ; pump froze 
up, and a quarter of a mile to the run where there's 
any chance fer drink. But that gal takes 'em morn- 
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ing and night, cows and horses. Gets on a horse and 
calls the dog, and birches 'em up lively, he says, too, 
when the horses get a cuttin' up and don't want to go 
back to the stable. Rides like a Comanche, that girl 
does." 

" Well, she '11 git her neck broke yet, I 'm thinkin'," 
said Henry Harms. 

" That four-year-old of Frost's ran away with her 
last week," said Charley Zane, — " dumped her into the 
snowdrift down beyond the sheep-house : Sile told me 
about it. Gal went clean under, neck and heels ; but 
she held on to the bridle, got him up to the fence 
again, got on him, and then they had it: colt a 
runnin' and a kickin', gal a holdin' on to his mane and 
a switchin' to make him run faster, till he began to 
think it was too much like work, and give in, and 
come up to the stables slow enough." 

"I wonder Jazar isn't afraid to trust her," said 
Henry Harms. 

" Silas said the old chap could see it all from the 
barn-floor where they were ; and he was mad enough 
when the four-year-old chucked the girl into the drift. 
' The colt was spiled now,' he said ; but when she 
mastered him and brought him in quiet, the old man 
grinned that red grin all over his face." 

" Good reason ! " remarked Thomas Blair, — " colt 
was worth fifty dollars more, broken to ride." 

"Well, I don't like to see too much spirit in a 
girl," said Henry Harms, with deliberation. " It 's all 
well enough in a boy, — he '11 need it all ; but a girl 's 
different, and I 'm 'fraid that girl won't come to no 
good. First thing she did when she come was to lay 
open the teacher's head with a stick. It 's agin nacher." 
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" I forgive her fer the sake of the lick she got in on 
the United States depity-marshal. Did you hear about 
that, Thomas?" 

"Guess everybody round here's heard about it," 
returned Thomas Blair ; but some one asked, encour- 
agingly, where it happened, and Joe Aiken, nothing 
loath, continued : — 

" The* was three of 'em cum up here after a runa- 
way darkey, and they met this gal on the river hill as 
she was a comin' out. She had seen the darkey, I 
heard since, but wouldn't tell. One of the depitys 
was a little sprung in the knees, and he got mad when 
she would n't answer questions, and tried to give her 
a cut with his black-snake. Another of 'em was n't a 
bad feller, an' he told me about it, an' laughed. The 
gal opened on the depity with such a fire of stones 
that his horse run away with him, an' the depity 
himself got a knot on the side of his head big as 
a pigeon- egg." 

" Well, I don't know what '11 be the end," remarked 
Henry Harms, plaintively. 

" There 's one thing," retorted Aiken, with a sharp 
look at Harms, " the gal gits holt of the right end 
of the skein somehow. Last week that big boy of 
yours, Harms, threatened my little girls with some- 
thin' or nuther : he 'd break their slates, or the like, — 
some setch boys' devilment, an' had 'em cryin'. It 
was after school, an' the teacher not there, of course. 
Well, Kit got wind of it, and stood up fer the young- 
sters ; an' she made that boy stand with his back agin 
the coal-house till the little folks was out of sight, — 
boy bigger 'n she was too." 

Farmer Harms writhed helplessly in his chair, will- 
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ing enough to repel this assault, but without any 
weapon to meet it. 

" Not but the boy was smart enough," continued 
Aiken, not averse to administering vicarious punish- 
ment to young Harms ; " not but his head was level. 
A gal that'll tackle the schoolmaster an* clean out 
a United States depity-marshal was no fair match fer 
a boy that'll pick on little girls, an young Harms 
was keen enough to know it. Boy'd be a standin' 
there yit, if Kit hadn't a 'lowed him to go." 

Here, as if the subject had no interest for him, 
Farmer Harms arose, and made overtures to the store- 
keeper for the purchase of some commodity, with 
which he soon departed. 

Joe Aiken, first winking facetiously at his late audi- 
ence, also left, — an example which was followed, with 
more or less expedition, by the entire company ; for 
it was discovered, very unexpectedly, that " the sun " 
had " cum out." 



XV. 

IN WHICH LEM FAIRFAX QUARRELS WITH 
HIS BREAD AND BUTTER. 

Every one is as God has made him, and oftentimes a great deal 

worse. 

Sancho Panza. 

T EM FAIRFAX was a " hard " man. In contem- 
*^ plative moments, with cigar in mouth and 
feet on his office table, he admitted this to himself. 
Professional service was at fault, he thought, — pro- 
fessional service in a world where the most unscrupu- 
lous men have at least an apparent advantage ; where 
innocence and simplicity are preyed upon by the 
designing, as hawks prey upon the helpless singing- 
birds of the forest. 

This had hardened a nature which, he flattered 
himself, had originally been of average mildness. 

He admitted also that he was inclined to be 
inflexible and unyielding, and somewhat callous 
to the appeal of sentimental miseries ; and a little 
suspicious, too, of motives, professions, and indeed 
of almost everything else. He felt this, but it was 
in the line of business, — it was the penalty of 
knowledge. 

Why, if the simple-minded world knew as he knew 
the motives, weaknesses, sins, of its active leaders, — 
well, it would not then be the simple-minded and 
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confiding world it was. It would be like Lem Fair- 
fax, except that it would lack his discrimination, — it 
would lose faith utterly ; whereas Lem Fairfax retained 
enough to save him from — what? Fairfax put it, 
erroneous judgment, — enough faith in humanity to 
save him from erroneous judgment. 

His millionnaire client, who gave his Sunday thou- 
sands, was not a hypocrite, although he laid before 
him his Monday plan for making tens of thousands 
by a scheme, legal on its face, but involving a moral 
crime. He was a philanthropist and also a rascal, and 
sincere in both attributes. 

Sinners sometimes have their virtues, and may in- 
dulge in such luxuries for the time being in all sincerity. 
This Fairfax knew. He took men as he found them ; 
and he did not find them without blemish. 

He did not kick the millionnaire out of his office, 
he simply, at times, refused to do his work. Million- 
aires do not like such refusals; but Lem Fairfax 
cared very little what they, or what any one, liked as 
to his professional conduct. That was a domain in 
which he used no policy, took no advice, allowed no 
criticism. 

There were things he would do ; there were things he 
would not do. Not because the one was right and 
the other wrong : he did not care to analyze motives. 
He did not always know what was right and what was 
wrong. He said to himself that he refused because 
of his independence ; it was not his style. If men 
wanted legitimate help and it suited him to render it, 
all right. If they wanted tools merely for a shady pur- 
pose, they had all the world before them where to 
go. Lem Fairfax was a hard man, and a disagreeable 
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one at times : this, as I say, he admitted to himself; 
but he was his own master. To use his phrase, he 
" bossed his own empire," and he did not always do 
it in the pleasantest manner. 

Whatever Lem Fairfax had been in the past, he 
was now, assuredly, without certain weaknesses com- 
mon to youth ; and there were not wanting others be- 
sides himself who subscribed to his opinions, and 
indeed felt free to express them. 

It is possible that these criticisms may have first 
suggested the thought, now acquiesced in by himself, 
that Lem Fairfax was a hard man. It is true that 
'beggars and other waifs generally secured more 
from their visits to his chambers than from those 
to any other attorney in the building; but then, 
they also received more hard words, and the fre- 
quent dimes and quarters were considered by Fairfax 
as but a just recompense for a somewhat undue 
license of speech. There was no charity or philan- 
thropy in it. Bless you, no ! Lem Fairfax's heart 
was, in his own view, polished marble. It was neces- 
sarily so in his business, he told himself. Why, when 
he first entered the profession, he once said to a 
friend, his sympathies were so constantly exercised 
that he actually lost flesh ; but he had called a halt. 

" Don't worry me with your troubles," he now said 
to his clients ; " you must bear your troubles your- 
selves; it is as much as I can do to try your law- 
suits." 

Imperceptibly perhaps to himself, he had acquired 
many of those qualities which are apt to render per- 
sons of his class disagreeable to those who hold inter- 
course with them. 
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He was inclined to be brusque and abrupt in man- 
ner and speech, though when he chose, no one could 
be more debonair, nor deliver more mellifluent sen- 
tences ; but his most constant offence was the suspi- 
cious, questioning manner with which he regarded the 
received facts of other people. The cynical scrutiny 
given by him to the statement of a fact as obvious, 
and apparently as incontestable as that the sun rises 
in the east, was a constant provocation to those of 
his clients who put up with his shortcomings on 
account of what they considered his professional 
ability. 

It is not impossible that this very trait had won him 
the reputation for sagacity which brought business to 
his doors. 

" People do not err in judgment," he was accus- 
tomed to say, " from the failure of the suspicious facts. 
Everybody watches and makes allowance for the 
uncertain. It is the failure of the certain, or those 
things supposed to be certain, that brings the trouble. 
Hence the necessity for vigilance in all directions. 
Some of the coin is gold, no doubt; but, gold 
or brass, it must all be weighed, if one desires 
accuracy." 

And so his clients railed at him, quarrelled with 
him, sometimes left him, and then ultimately returned 
to their allegiance ; so that in time his practice had 
ceased to be inconsiderable. 

But however great his business success, no attempt 
had ever been made to paint Lem Fairfax in glowing 
colors. He would have smiled at the idea himself, 
and the city of Pittsburgh, or so much of it as knew or 
cared anything about him, would have smiled at it too. 

9 
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It may as well be conceded at once that Lem Fair- 
fax was a hard man, and that under his oppressive 
hand a good many people had paid debts which they 
had no previous intention of paying. 

One stormy autumn morning, some years after the 
memorable interviews with Cottle and with his student, 
Allen, hereinbefore related, Lawyer Fairfax entered his 
office, to find two clients awaiting him in his consulting 
room. Al Farling, a wealthy business man and specu- 
lator, occupied a large office chair before the fire ; 
while behind him, and in a remote corner of the room, 
sat a woman of ordinary appearance, evidently of the 
housekeeper or better-class serving-woman grade. 

She twirled a cotton umbrella by its handle ner- 
vously between her finger and thumb, and seemed 
under much repressed excitement. 

Fairfax, with a slight and comprehensive greeting, 
seated himself at his desk and began turning over and 
arranging papers, while Farling came forward, drag- 
ging his great chair awkwardly and carelessly after 
him, for an interview. Planting it in the position he 
desired, he sank into it with a heavy lurch. 

The lawyer looked up from his work sharply. 

" I '11 see the lady first, Farling," he said quietly, 
with a slight gesture of his index-finger toward the 
spot near the fire. 

Farling, with a snort of impatience and disgust, 
dragged his chair back again to the fire, and threw 
his huge bulk into it in unconcealed dudgeon. 

The woman came forward in turn and introduced 
herself as Mrs. Railing. The lawyer bowed in half 
mocking acknowledgment, and she began a lively 
narrative of her wrongs in being kept out of wages 
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due her for work by a close-fisted employer. She 
ran quickly over her grievance, sketched her own 
history, and was rapidly drifting into the biography 
of a pair of twins belonging to her brother's wife's 
family, when the lawyer brought her to anchor by an 
interruption. 

" In other words," said he, " Follansbee owes you 
seventy-five dollars for nine months' work, and he 
won't pay, and — " 

"Yes, and he had the impudence to say that I 
did n't keep my kitchen as white as nigger Joe's pig- 
pen; and I says, says I, 'Tom Follansbee/ says I, 
* if your kitchen 's not been kept equal to nigger 
Joe's pig-pen, thin why don't you go there and stay? ' 
says I. ' And ye never mention it till I ask ye for 
money,' says I ; and many 's the night I 've kept the 
light burnin' till midnight fer him to come home 
drunk by, the brute ! " 

Fairfax was rapidly writing during this deluge of 
wrath, and as she paused, he called, — 

" Flint ! " 

A young man came from another room. 

" Take this bill of Mrs. Railing's to Tom Follans- 
bee's office and collect it. He will probably tell you 
he will call and see me about it. In reply you will 
say that Mr. Fairfax expressly requests him to pay it 
to bearer." 

" And if he don't? " queried the clerk, pausing at 
the door. 

" Oh, he will, I think," replied the attorney, 
significantly. 

"You don't expect that little whipper-snapper to 
collect seventy-five dollars from Tom Follansbee that 
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easy? " inquired Mrs. Railing, in disgust, as the clerk 
departed. 

The lawyer nodded, and asked her to await the 
messenger's return in the ante-room. 

" Well, I '11 wait a while ; but it 's little I expect 
from any such doin's," Mrs. Railing remarked, as she 
retreated. " Tom Follansbee will swear to skeer that 
child out of a year's growth." 

Fairfax smiled quietly. 

" He will pay, I think. Take a seat in the next 
room, Mrs. Railing. Now, Farling." 

Farling again came forward, but he did not bring 
his chair, as before. He* was very deliberate, and 
Fairfax knew he was very angry. 

The lawyer's own eyes glittered in anticipation 
of the coming encounter ; for he knew an encounter 
was coming, and Al Farling was no contemptible 
antagonist. 

The latter lost no time in delay. 

" Fairfax," he said, in a measured tone, " I think 
I paid you an even five thousand last year in 
fees." 

" And you got your money's worth," said the lawyer, 
in the same even tone, striking a match under his 
desk, sheltering the flame in the hollow of his hand 
an instant, and then drawing it into the end of a 
cigar till it glowed, a fiery circle, against a back- 
ground of brown beard. Then he waved the match 
to put it out, and dropped it into a cuspidor. 

" I 've been a client for three years," Farling con- 
tinued, "and should have some rights; but I find 
utter strangers are preferred to me." 

Fairfax leaned back in his chair and smoked com- 
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fortably. " If you mean Mrs. Railing, Farling, you 
will allow the right of precedence to the sex." 

Here Farling lost his composure. 

" Lem Fairfax, you know that is nonsense. You 
know that if you had wanted to attend to my business 
first, you would n't have cared a d — n whether Mrs. 
Railing was a woman or a tow-boat." 

" Well," assented the lawyer, " assuming that to be 
correct, let us get on." 

" I don't propose to get on. I mean to take my 
custom where it 's appreciated, and I want my bill ! " 

There was a slight pause, during which both men 
were thoughtful. 

" Your bill is three hundred dollars," said the at- 
torney, at length, coolly, rubbing the ash from his 
cigar ; " and you can take your custom where you — " 
he paused slightly — " please," he added gently, 
after allowing his opponent's imagination time to fill 
the blank. 

" It is an overcharge ! " exclaimed Farling. " Beach 
& Cicero would have done the work for two hun- 
dred ; but," sneeringly, " as a lawyer can sue for his 
fees, you will take trie advantage, and it will have to 
be paid, I suppose." 

Fairfax smiled a mocking smile, but he continued 
seriously : " I saved you three thousand, Farling, and 
you know it; and when you went to Beach & 
Cicero before, you lost your case. Besides that, 
Beach & Cicero are not making out my bills. It 
is three hundred or nothing, and I won't sue." 

" You won't sue if I don't pay? " 

Farling's little eyes glittered at this chance of an 
advantage gained. 
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"I won't sue if you don't pay," reiterated the 
lawyer. 

" Then you can close the account, for it will never 
be worth that to you ! " and Farling snapped his big 
fingers. " I won't pay you a cent of it 1 " 

"Very well!" 

The attorney threw his cigar toward the open grate, 
and turned in his chair. 

" Allen ! " 

Allen not coming at the moment, he threw a wooden 
ruler against the door, which had the desired effect, 
and the clerk appeared. 

" Allen, charge Farling's account to profit and loss." 

"Yes, sir." 

"And — " Farling, his hand on the door, awaited 
the completion of the order — " and make an entry 
that we take no more business for him. Do you 
understand? " 

"Yes, sir." 

The clerk shut the door with a careless slam ; but 
Farling's door closed after him very, very slowly, and 
it was nearly half a minute before the latch finally 
clicked softly after his retreating form. 

Five minutes after, he pushed hastily into the room 
and tossed a roll of bills on Fairfax's table, saying, 
" Here 's your three hundred." 

The latter made no comment. "Want a receipt? " 
he inquired. 

" Naw," the speculator replied ; and then he added, 
" I 've a piece of business for ye. See ye later," and 
went out. 

The lawyer thumbed the roll of bills carelessly into 
his vest pocket, rose, walked to the window, and 
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stood looking out for a moment thoughtfully. Then 
he chuckled quietly. " The old man's head 's level," 
he mused; "he don't allow his temper to interfere 
with business. I wonder what be 's after now." 

Now Mrs. Railing had heard through the half-open 
door the controversy about fees before related, and 
her soul was troubled. She twitched and turned the 
cotton umbrella in her hand, spinning it nervously 
backward and forward. 

A few moments later, when she saw the clerk re- 
enter and deposit a roll of notes upon the lawyer's 
table, evidently the proceeds of her claim, she marched 
boldly into his apartment with this ejaculation, "I 
can't pay no sich fees ! " 

The lawyer looked up thoughtfully. "What fees, 
Mrs. Railing?" he inquired, nonchalantly. 

" No sich fees as yez charged him as was just 
in ; I can't and I sha'n't ! " replied that lady with 
emphasis. 

The lawyer smiled. 

" Did n't yer Honor say yer fee was three hundred 
dollars?" 

The brown eyes of Fairfax twinkled as he noted 
the drift of her thought. 

He bowed a grave affirmative. 

" Oh, it 's a burnin', cryin' shame ! " wailed the 
client. 

" Did n't you expect to pay us, Mrs. Railing ? " he 
inquired quietly. 

" But how should I know you charged three hun- 
dred dollars?" protested Mrs. Railing in a high key, 
and promptly. " How should I know it was a high- 
price office ? I can't and I sha'n't ! " 
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No," said the lawyer, meditatively, " I don't see 
how you can, Mrs. Railing. Farling paid three hun- 
dred, and here are only seventy-five dollars. I sup- 
pose you might owe us the balance. Allen ! " he 
called suddenly to the clerk in the outer room, 
" you don't see any objection to Mrs. Railing owing 
us the balance?" 

A howl of protest from that lady resounded through 
the chambers; and as the clerk saw fit to make no 
response, the lawyer calmly continued, — 

" You must admit, Mrs. Railing, that Follansbee *s 
a pretty hard bargain, and one is entitled to pretty 
much all he can collect from him." 

"Yis, sur," sniffled Mrs. Railing, now thoroughly 
cowed, and beginning to cry. 

" You will also observe that in this instance we sent 
out a whipper-snapper, — a legal process accompa- 
nied by much expense and terror." 

"Yis, sur," assented the now prostrated Mrs. Rail- 
ing, casting covetous but despairing glances at the 
roll of greasy money on the table, and weeping 
quietly. 

" The difficulty in the law is not so much what one 
is entitled to," he resumed. "It is plainly capable 
of demonstration that when a man, or a woman, Mrs. 
Railing, cannot collect his claim, the claim is lost to 
him or her; and if a lawyer collects it, he should 
surely have it for his skill and pains. All, Mrs. 
Railing ; I repeat with emphasis, all ! with perhaps 
in rare cases an additional fee, where the main sum 
is small." Here Mrs. Railing interpolated a fresh 
outburst of grief. 

As I say," he continued, " there is no great diffi- 
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culty about what one ought to have. It is what one 
really gets which brings depression to the trade." 

" Now I suppose you yourself, Mrs. Railing, gener- 
ous soul that you are, would not want us to take a 
paltry ten dollars for all our trouble and skill in the 
collection of this desperate claim." 

" Oh, no, yer Honor," replied that lady, brighten- 
ing, — " much more than that, much more ; but, yer 
Honor, I 've worked so long for it, yer Honor, and 
now to lose it all — " and here Mrs. Railing sniffed 
violently in her handkerchief, "and git in debt be- 
sides — " here the sobs became convulsive. 

" There it is," continued the lawyer ; " Mrs. Railing 
has worked for it, is entitled to it, but cannot collect 
it. Her lawyer then works for it, is entitled to .it, and 
collects it. As I say, Mrs. Railing, it is not what one 
is entitled to, but what one gets and fails to get, which 
is the real source of grief; that is where my trouble 
comes in, Mrs. Railing." 

Mrs. Railing wiped her eyes and her hot, red face 
by hearty dabs with her handkerchief. 

"Did you ever have a clerk, Mrs. Railing, — a 
tender-hearted clerk, with a conscience ? No ? Then 
don't ! It 's ruinous ! I am unfortunate in that respect, 
Mrs. Railing ; I have a soft-hearted clerk, who will not 
allow me to charge for this claim at all. I can see it 
in his eye through the open door, — a clean loss to 
me of three hundred dollars, as you have figured the 
amount yourself, Mrs. Railing. Now if you will put 
this money, all of it, Mrs. Railing, down deep in 
your pocket," said the lawyer, rising, "very deep 
down, Mrs. Railing, and sign this receipt in your best 
manner, we will close this matter up. 
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Ah ! you follow the earlier nobility and sign with 
the cross. Right between the two words, Mary Rail- 
ing, — there, so ! and a very plain one you make 
too, Mrs. Railing. Here, Allen, come witness this 
signature." 

When Mrs. Railing, with smiling face, had per- 
formed these requirements, and departing beamed 
her thanks from the open outer door, the lawyer 
called her back. 
Mrs. Railing ! " 
Yis, sur, yer Honor." 

" Mrs. Railing, one bit of advice, — don't employ 
a clerk." 

" No, yer Honor ; I 'm obleeged to yer Honor ; " 
and Mrs. Railing departed smiling. 

" What made Follansbee pay so promptly ? " asked 
the clerk, pausing on his way to his room. 

" 'Fraid I would foreclose Adler's mortgage for ten 
thousand," said his chief, curtly, as he drew a pile of 
papers toward him. 






XVI. 

"AXUM." 

Oh ! Jim Crow 's come to town, 
As yo' all mus' know I 

Early Negro Minstrel Melody. 

T^HE rude log cabin of David and Columbia 
"*■ Luke was situated on a small stream, known in 
common parlance as "the Run," but called by the 
Lukes, who were of "ole Virginny" origin, "de 
Branch." 

Davy and Aunt Columbia were negroes of a most 
sombre hue ; but it was not deemed prudent to men- 
tion the title "negro" to them, so nearly was the 
term associated in their minds with another of con- 
temptuous use and somewhat similar sound. 

Nor was it more satisfactory to speak of them, as 
some polite persons did, as " colored people," Aunt 
Columbia resenting this very stoutly. She insisted 
that they had never been colored, — " nobody neva' 
dyed 'em ; dey was jist natchelly bo'n black ; " and 
she thanked nobody for any other term. 

Davy Luke lived an independent life on "de 
Branch," doing an occasional day's work for the 
neighboring farmers in summer, and in winter mak- 
ing a few splint brooms and axe handles, and mining 
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a little coal from the inexhaustible strata of that 
mineral cropping out of the surrounding hill. 

But Davy associated all arduous and exhausting 
" bone labor " with frequent days of fishing in the 
streams, and nights of hunting raccoons and opos- 
sums in the neighboring woods, as befitted the 
season. 

He kept quite an establishment so far as the num- 
ber of inmates went; for besides Aunt Columbia, 
there were one son, Axum, two nieces of Aunt Co- 
lumbia, Columbine and Cymbeline, and two unusu- 
ally worthless dogs, of much alleged service in the 
before-mentioned hunting of the denizens of the 
woods. 

Usually some wayfaring negro might also be found 
loitering about the cabin, adding another unit to the 
family number. 

While Davy and his wife were a peaceful couple 
enough as to their neighbors, they were nevertheless 
addicted to periodical quarrels between themselves; 
and when these occurred and had reached a certain 
height, Aunt Columbia " broke up housekeeping." 

This process was, in her case, somewhat peculiar. 
Having heard that a widow was entitled to a certain 
share of her lord's estate, she chose, on these occa- 
sions, to consider herself a widow. She thereupon 
administered upon the estate with her own hands; 
and taking what she called her "thirds" of the 
family effects, departed, staying away usually until this 
share was exhausted. 

When this period, so unlike a honeymoon that it 
might be called a vinegar-moon, had elapsed, she 
would return, and resume the severed relation; 
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remaining until the next quarrel precipitated another 
division and another change of residence. 

The result of these frequent removals justified the 
old adage that three moves are equal to a fire ; and 
Davy's cabin, in its limited accumulation of household 
goods, bore evidence to the rigor with which this law 
of domestic relations had been enforced. 

But Davy was undisturbed. The philosophy of 
wanting but little here below was his ; and it was a 
particularly bad hunting and fishing period if that 
little was not forthcoming. 

It was now in the midst of the season for corn- 
planting, during one of Aunt Columbia's absences, 
and Davy had gone fishing. In vain had three of the 
neighboring farmers visited the cabin to secure his 
services in putting in their crops. Davy was inexo- 
rable. It might be the proper time for corn-planting, 
but it was also one of the best days in all the year for 
fish to bite; and Davy could not understand why 
another man's crop should take precedence of his 
own business. 

So Davy had gone fishing, taking with him the two 
dogs, Luce and Lyon. 

Davy's son Axum, a youth of fifteen years, left to 
his own devices by the household cares of the two 
nieces, determined upon a little relaxation from the 
labor of throwing stones and wading in "de Branch," 
and settled upon that felicity, dear to his heart, of 
going to the village store. 

In his rambles along the stream Axum had col- 
lected a small marketing in preparation for this op- 
portunity, consisting of a diminutive bundle of rags 
and a few goose-eggs, which had been deposited in 
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the water by absent-minded water-fowl, and there- 
after secured by the thrifty youth and hidden from 
the paternal eye. 

With four of these tied up in a square of faded 
blue gingham, and with the smaller bundle before 
mentioned, he started on his journey to Billee Kith- 
cart's store, accompanied by another little darkey of 
nearly the same age. 

It was a perilous journey for the fragile marketing ; 
for it frequently became necessary for the two to 
deposit it in a wayside fence-corner while they en- 
gaged in firing stones — with no mean skill, be it 
observed — at the birds, squirrels, mullein-stalks, and 
other targets which, in sheer bravado and careless 
indifference to the skill of such accomplished marks- 
men, continually presented themselves along the 
way. 

In the midst of this recreation, and at the very 
height of their artillery practice upon a young gray 
squirrel enjoying its first season out, whose inexpe- 
rience had led it to take refuge in a low hickory tree 
near the fence, a horseman came briskly down the 
road toward them. 

 

The rider was a small, dark-whiskered man, of 
perhaps thirty-five years of age, mounted on a large 
and rather handsome black horse ; and as his keen 
dark eyes caught sight of the two huntsmen, he halted, 
and beckoned them to him with a suggestive motion 
of his finger. 

Axum, who was the leading artillerist in charge of 
the besieging forces, paused with extended arm and 
stone unthrown, in much indecision. 

The squirrel was evidently in close quarters, and 
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likely to reward their marksmanship at a few more 
throws ; but the new-comer was of rare magnificence, 
and upon a second and more peremptory invitation, 
Axum reluctantly moved backward toward the horse- 
man, still, however, keeping his eye upon the gray 
bit of fur in the tree. 

The crackling of a broken branch under the small 
negro's feet presently warned the little animal of the 
change of position ; and being evidently of Axum's 
opinion as to his own desperate condition, he made 
a daring leap for liberty, and succeeded in reaching 
the wide trunk of a leaning black-oak on the hUl-side 
below him. In a moment he swiftly rattled up the rug- 
ged bark of the tree and ducked into a small hole, with 
a swirl of gray tail and triumphant " quack ! quack ! " 

Axum watched the retreating squirrel with intense 
and painful interest. He now turned reproachfully 
upon the new-comer. 

" Dar, now," he said, with complaining tone and 
quivering lip, " you done gone made me los* him." 

The new arrival did not appear much concerned at 
the disaster, but nevertheless was willing to placate 
the boys for his purpose. 

"Like to make a quarter?" he inquired gayly, 
reining his horse into the retreating corner of the 
worm-fence as he did so, and inserting a thumb and 
forefinger into his waistcoat pocket. 

Now in the entire course of his experience on 
" the Run," Axum had never in his life seen but one 
piece of money of the stupendous size of a quarter. 

The loss of the squirrel was instantly forgotten in 
the pursuit of this new object; and both urchins 
climbed upon the fence, where they hung by hooking 
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their arms over the upper rail, seeking rest for their 
insinuating bare toes below. 

"How is business?" inquired the new-comer, 
quizzically, by way of introduction. 

The small darkies, not having any business of 
moment, and somewhat puzzled, rolled their eyes 
about and looked at each other as they hung upon 
the fence, and then glanced wistfully toward the 
thumb and finger at the horseman's pocket. 

"Do you know a young lady in this neighbor- 
hood of the name of Allingham? " he next inquired, 
still keeping a slender finger in the pocket of his 
vest. 

Both urchins wagged their heads from side to side 
emphatically, in token of the most complete want of 
knowledge. 

" Lives with a man of the name of Frost? " added 
the horseman, interrogatively. 

" Oh, ya-as, sa ! ya-as, sa ! " said both in a breath. 

" Kitty Fros' ; she rides de fas' hos\ She *s de pret- 
ties' gal in dis hyar kentry." 

" De pretties' gal in all de worl* ! " ejaculated the 
second little darkey, impressively, coming to Axum's 
assistance. 

After some further inquiries, by which the stranger 
learned the direction of the Frost farm and its dis- 
tance, he suddenly removed his hand from his pocket 
and turned away. 

"Wha's de qua'ta, de qua'ta?" cried both the 
urchins in concert. 

The dark stranger reined up, and a cunning smile 
lighted merrily his glittering black eyes. " Do you want 
to make a quarter?" he said. "Well, do you see that 
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man in his shirt-sleeves, over there in the field? He 
has one in his pocket ; go and work for it." 

But as he rode away, the little negroes followed 
him swiftly for a long distance down the road, crying, 
" De qua'ta ! De qua'ta you promis' ! Give us de 
qua'ta ! " 

Two hours later Axum lounged into the store, with 
his four goose eggs tied in the blue gingham kerchief, 
and deposited the two bundles of marketing upon the 
store counter. 

He then leaned his thin body against that structure, 
and gently scratched one bare foot with the toe of the 
other; while his eyes roved wonderingly over the 
varied assortment of store goods comprising Friend 
William Kithcart's stock in trade. 

The storekeeper himself, a dapper little man with 
a " cutaway " coat, standing collar, and blazing glass 
spectacles, deftly reached for and untied the pack- 
ages, and quickly displayed their contents. Dealing 
in country produce was a recognized feature of the 
business at Kithcart's store ; and such consignments 
were not unusual in his experience, from that class of 
citizens who lived on the stream below the town, and 
who, white or colored, were alike called the " Creek 
Nation " by their highland neighbors. 

William Kithcart, with the packages undone, gazed 
sternly at Axum. 

" Four goose eggs, and a little bundle of wet rags, 
with a stone in the middle," was his crisp comment. 

Axum, who had not anticipated such a thorough 
investigation of his produce, looked exceedingly un- 
comfortable, and changed uneasily from one foot to 

10 
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the other, beating his brain, meanwhile, for some 
loophole of escape. 

" Don't 'spect to cha'ge nothin' fo* de stone," he 
said at length. 

" Well, I should hope not," said the storekeeper. 
"What did thee put it there for; and why did thee 
dampen the rags? To weigh more? Did thee think 
it would not be discovered? " 

But Axum, although much embarrassed, was mute ; 
and the merchant, thinking him sufficiently punished, 
proceeded to business. 

"What does thee wish in trade for them?" he 
asked, bringing his blazing glasses to bear on the 
youthful vendor. 

Axum had intended to invest the proceeds of his 
merchandise in candy and a cigar; but his eye had 
just caught sight of a buff leather pocket-book in the 
show-case, under his protruding chin, and his longing 
had been transferred thereto. 

" S'posin' I takes dat ar port-money," he said, in- 
dicating with a motion of his chin the buff leather 
of his desires. 

" Very well," said William, briskly. " The pocket- 
book is thirty cents ; and the eggs and rags come to 
just eight cents. Has thee twenty-two cents with 
thee ? " 

Axum rolled his eyes about while he cudgelled his 
brain to meet this unexpected obstacle to barter. 

At length he said in a complaining tone, " Do'ant 
dem aigs come to more'n dat ar?" and resumed 
argumentatively : " Da *s mighty big aigs ; an' powerful 
fraesh, powerful." 

" That is all I can allow thee," said the little store- 
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keeper, firmly ; " and if they were not fresh, I should 
not want them." 

Axum hesitated, apparently pondering on the hope- 
lessness of that feature of the case ; and then suddenly 
broke into utterance, — 

" Den I done 'clar' fer it, I 's got to go fo' trus'." 

The intrepid little shopkeeper was equal to the 
occasion. 

" I can't trust thee, can't give thee credit," 
said the little man, in his crisp manner; "and if I 
should," in a tone of mild remonstrance, " thee could 
not pay." 

" Did 'n know as a pusson had to pay when he gits 
trus'," complained Axum, in an injured tone ; " an* 
b'sides, I needs dat ar pocket-book bad, I needs it 
powerful. I 'lows to make lots o' money dis fall out 
o' 'coons, an' I has no place to car' it. Da 's a man 
owes me a qua'ta now." 

But Billee Kithcart, with unruffled composure, had 
already begun re-arranging some dry-goods upon his 
shelves, and Axum was constrained to abandon the 
pocket-book and trade for other goods. This he did, 
taking the worth of the articles in one long Wheeling 
cigar and seven sticks of striped candy. 

It was at this juncture that the hoof- beats of a 
galloping horse were heard, and a young girl, riding a 
spirited roan with a magnificent white mane, dashed 
up to the horse-block and threw her rein over one of 
the long wooden pegs in the rack, and herself from 
the horse at the same moment. Catching her long, 
trailing habit over her arm, she ran down the steps of 
the horse-block and into the store. 

"There thee is again, Kitty, riding too fast, as 
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usual," was Billee Kithcart's salutation ; but his face 
lighted up pleasantly at her approach. 

" Why will thee spoil a very nice girl by encoura- 
ging her in a bad habit? " he continued, in a reproving 
tone. 

" Oh, Uncle William, we have just had a splendid 
time ! And Sandy and I both enjoy moving along 
if we have to go," said the girl, arranging as she 
spoke a heavy mass of dark auburn hair, which had 
evidently been shaken loose in her journey. 

"Why so much hurry? Why so much hurry?" 
pursued the old man. " Plenty of time ; plenty of 
time." 

"Well, but, Uncle William, thee don't understand," 
explained the girl, brightly. " If I ride Sandy slowly, 
he thinks of mischief, and tries to throw me off; so I 
just keep the lad marching, and we do a deal of work, 
Sandy and I." 

The old storekeeper looked at the beautiful girl 
admiringly, but shook his head. 

" And I am really in a great hurry, uncle," she con- 
tinued, " and I want nine yards of gingham, like the 
sample, for a dress for Mother Frost, just as quickly 
as thee can cut it off; for 1 have to ride to the 
North Farm to look after the fences before dinner, — 
we had such a terrible storm yesterday." 

"Why don't Jazar get thee a decent horse, if he 
must send thee trooping over the country? " said the 
storekeeper, petulantly. " He should sell this one ; 
I'm afraid thee will get hurt." 

" But I like Sandy, Uncle William, I really do ; 
and if thee won't speak of it, not to any one, Uncle, 
I '11 tell thee a joke." 
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Here she brought her dimpled and flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes across to where the old merchant 
was unrolling his goods; and leaning against the 
counter, spoke confidentially and with an air of much 
secrecy. 

" Father Frost has sold Sandy, — sold him twice, — 
and for a large sum each time ; for Sandy is fine, I 
tell thee, Uncle. He has n't a blemish ; the rogue is 
perfect. ' Is he gentle ? ' the buyer would inquire. 
' No/ says Father Frost, ' he 's rather spirited ; but a 
woman rides him daily ; ' and then they take him, of 
course. Now Father Frost would n't tell a story for 
the world, but he does tell the truth so oddly, some- 
times ; I wish he would n't." 

" Of course I ride him daily. But, Uncle William," 
here she spoke more gravely, " if I don't ride Sandy 
daily he gets so bad he has to be chained ; and they 
are all afraid of him. 

" The first buyer was thrown, Uncle, before he got 
Sandy home, and so he brought him back ; and the 
second time, Sandy broke his stall down and kicked 
out the side of the stable, and the purchaser drove 
him in to our gate with a pitchfork and two dogs. It 
was too funny. The man was so angry, and there was 
Sandy so proud, prancing about with his head up as 
if he did not see them, and was walking in the air. 
Father Frost scolded so when I laughed. 

" And now he says the only way to get the value 
out of Sandy is to use him ; and I am the only one 
Sandy cares to have ride him. Really and truly, Uncle 
William, such a time as I did have to conquer that 
horse. Thee would hardly believe it. He 's of Ara- 
bian blood, and such spirit thee never saw, I warrant." 
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" Thou 'rt a sly little puss, I 'm afraid thee 
enjoys breaking a colt better than going to meet- 
ing," said the shopkeeper, with a grim smile. 

" It 's very different, Uncle, I assure thee," she 
replied, smiling upon him in return, as she moved 
away. 

Once outside, she handed her package to Axum, 
and sprang into her saddle from the block ; but the 
roan had taken offence at Axum, who had improved 
his time in perpetrating certain indignities upon the 
horse during his mistress's absence. 

Now when the sable youth advanced with the pack- 
age, the horse made such a vicious and open-mouthed 
assault upon him that he 'threw the package hastily 
upon the block and ran fleetly for a hundred yards 
up the road, the roan following for a few rods, de- 
spite his rider's efforts, and at last meeting her tug- 
ging upon the bit by rearing and walking a dozen 
paces on his hind-feet. 

A peculiar twist, given the bit by the rider, brought 
him to his feet and turned him ; and in an instant he 
was cantering easily back toward the store. 

As if for the purpose, he veered to the horse-block, 
and the girl's lithe body swayed over as she stooped 
for the package, caught it up as she passed without 
slackening pace, bowed and smiled to the amazed 
storekeeper as she did so, and galloped down the 
road. 

Billee Kithcart, who had watched these proceed- 
ings from his front door with much uneasiness, now 
took off his spectacles and held them in his hand as 
he looked after the retreating rider. 

" Well, I 've heard of it, I 've heard the men say 
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she could ride anything; but I never realized it 
before. Yet I think Jazar must be talked to. It's 
dangerous for her to ride that wild beast," said the 
little man, with a shudder. 

" But she is a winning girl, a very winning girl, and 
very venturesome. My ! I would n't have that horse 
stand on his hind-legs with me on him — not for a 
mint, not for a mint. 

" And so, a woman rides him daily, does she, Jazar? 
So so, so so ; " and William Kithcart, thus soliloquizing, 
re-entered his store, spectacles in hand. 



XVII. 

AL FARLING CONSULTS HIS ATTORNEY. 
Lend fliy serious hearing to what I shall unfold. 



T EMUEL FAIRFAX and Al Fading were holding 
^— ' a conference in the law-office of the former, 
and the air of the consulting room was blue from 
tobacco-smoke. 

The room was also slightly polluted by dust, which 
the tardy colored janitor was lazily brushing from the 
furniture and windows with a feather-duster. 

"The land would be worth one hundred thousand 
to me," the speculator was saying, " and you can get 
it for me if any one can. 

" There is oil under the whole of it," he continued, 
" and we have a good well running within a rod of 
the line; Now, if you can get me that eighty acres, 
my fortune is made — and yours," he added, watch- 
ing, as he did so, the effect of his words on the 
lawyer. 

"You say you bought this land, and the title was 
bad. Where were your lawyers? " 

" You need n't reflect on the lawyers," Farling re- 
torted, with some asperity. "They kept me from 
paying any money out, except a hundred or so. 

" You see," the speculator continued, " it is called 
the old Bane place, and is a rough, worthless tract, 
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except for the prospect of oil. The old lady who 
owned it made a will, leaving it all to a granddaugh- 
ter, Karen Allingham. She got some shyster of a 
lawyer to draw the will, and he at the same time 
had her sign a deed conveying the place to him." 

Fairfax arose, and moving across the room, took 
down a large volume coated with Pittsburgh dust. 
Placing it upon a table and noticing that his hands 
had also become generously coated, he paused, and 
looked keenly and meaningly across the room toward 
the black janitor. Having thus secured that worthy's 
attention, he placed his hands to his throat and went 
through the by-play of adjusting a hangman's knot 
under his ear; finishing by an expressive gesture of 
his finger and thumb upward and away. 

The colored janitor, with a broad grin and much 
shrugging and juking of his shoulders, came shuffling 
across the room at this, and dusted the book with 
great zeal, until the lawyer imperiously waved him 
away. 

No words had passed in this little conversation; 
and the lawyer, still silent, examined his book and 
returned to his seat. 

" I purchased from the lawyer," continued Farling, 
"and Beach & Cicero say my title isn't worth a 
d— ." 

Fairfax smiled. " It looks so. You interest me ; 
go on." 

"This lawyer, Cottle, declares, however," resumed 
Farling, "that he bought the land and paid for it; 
but they say the trouble is that the deed bears date 
after the probate of the will, and of course after the 
death of the grantor." 
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"In other words," said Fairfax, "this Cottle, as 
you call him, who drew the will and the deed, in try- 
ing to make the two transactions appear as separate 
and distinct as possible, put the date of the deed some 
time in advance, not reflecting that the grantor 
might die meanwhile." 

" It seems so." 

" What does this man Cottle now say? " said Fair- 
fax, smoking serenely. 

" Oh ! he insists, of course, that the transaction is 
all right and the date a mistake, and has promised to 
get a quitclaim from the heir — or heiress it is in 
this case. 

" She was an orphan, — we found out that much ; 
went down the Ohio on the ' Tom Swann * after her 
father died. 

" She had a gold watch, with a name engraved on it, 
I understand ; and the mate says he remembers put- 
ting such a child off at Martin's Ferry, on account of 
a row he had with the captain about her; but there 
we lose her." 

" How long ago ? — Is there anything special 
that you want, Sam?" exclaimed Fairfax, in sudden 
heat, to the stoutly-built colored janitor, who had 
drawn near, and was now industriously dusting desk, 
papers, and even the chairs the parties sat upon. 
" It 's an infernal nuisance to have all this dust 
raised here when we are talking ! " 

'•'Oil right, sah. Jist steraitnen up a little, sah," 
replied Sam, moving away slowly, but keeping within 
ear-shot the while. 

" What I want," continued Fading, " is this land. 
I don't care how it comes, or from whom ; but I want 
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it, and I don't want Ives & Pettigrew to get 
it." 

" Well," said Fairfax, " I know something about 
this matter. Beach & Cicero are right about the 
title ; it is worthless, and I can prove it." 

" Thanks ! " said the speculator. " I think I may 
have mentioned that it is not proof of my bad title 
that I want. I desire a good title, and I am willing 
to pay for it." 

" I will undertake to get you this land," said the 
lawyer, speaking deliberately, and fixing his eyes 
steadfastly on those of his client, " on one condition, 
and that is — " He paused, and knocked the ashes off 
his cigar. 

"Well?" queried the client. 

" That is, that you pay this heiress, when we find 
her, a fair price for it." 

He resumed his cigar and gazed into vacancy. 

The speculator twisted and squirmed in his chair. 

" If I pay you your fee, what business is it of yours 
what bargains I make with other people ? " exclaimed 
the client, angrily. 

The lawyer smoked thoughtfully a moment, and 
then replied, with great apparent frankness : " Upon 
my soul, I don't know." 

Both remained silent for a while, when the lawyer 
resumed, musingly : " It is detective duty you seem 
to want, anyway." He smoked reflectively. " Per- 
haps you 'd best go elsewhere." 

The client glanced at him sharply and suspiciously. 
" Come, now ! None of that ! " he exclaimed, with 
a touch of entreaty in his tone. " I want that land, 
and I 'm not willing to risk losing it by going else- 
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where. Of course I will pay a fair price for it, and 
a good fee besides." 

" I don't see why you should n't," said the lawyer, 
sarcastically, as the other departed. 

" D — n him ! " said the client, shaking his clenched 
fist a moment later, as he got into the hallway, out- 
side the attorney's private door, " d — n him ! But 
he '11 get the land for me. There is that about Fair- 
fax, you can rely on him ; " and he pushed his burly 
form past the janitor, and lurched heavily down the 
stairway. 

The negro janitor now re-opened the door of Fair- 
fax's chambers, put in his head for a moment, with- 
drew it, and closed the door. 

He did this three times in succession. 

" Oh, come in if you want to ! " roared the law- 
yer, in a tone of profound disgust. 

The negro re-entered, with his cap off and held in 
both hands before him, bowing obsequiously. 

In a mild and gentle voice, the lawyer asked 
smoothly, without looking up from his work, " How 
much is it this time, Sam?" and continued writing 
busily. 

The negro made no reply, and presently Fairfax 
looked up in surprise. 

" I hea'd what de gen'leman say 'bout de lill gal 
wif de goF watch, sah." 

" So, ho ! Eavesdropping, Sam, eh ? " 

" Eavesdropping sah ? Ya-es, sah. De mo'nin' I 
was comin' away from ole Virginny, I see dat lill gal 
ofFn de ' Tawm Swann,' playin' wif dat goF watch, on 
de sho' by de ribber. Ya-es, sah. An' I see dat chile 
again later out in de country dar at a house wif red 
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chimblys; same gal fo* sho\ De 'Swann/ she jest 
went down befo' me, an* I jes* lay low till she dun 
went by. Den I went acrost, and dar was de gal at 
de landin\" 

" How do you know it is the girl we want, Sam? " 
said the lawyer, in a doubting tone ; " the world is 
full of little girls." 

" Dunno, sah ; 'spect could call an see de watch, 
sah, might not be de same one, sah." 

" By Jove, that 's so ! Do you think you could 
find the place again, Sam ? " 

The lawyer, springing to his feet and taking down 
his volume, again consulted it. 

" Ya-es, sah," said the negro, confidently ; " knows 
I could, sah. Ya-e9, sah." 

"This was when you were running away from 
slavery, Sam, was it not ? " 

" Ya-es, sah, de Dimicrats da had a gret ma'ch in 
Wheeling dat night ; an' I ma'ch de same night, he ! 
he ! Ya-es, sah." 

" Night of the Democratic march in Wheeling," 
mused the lawyer, as he made a minute in his 
volume. 

" Ya-es, sah ; ole Sam he jes' make his legs fan up 
to de norf side de rollin'-mill, an* got a long bo'd ; 
did n* take no count o' de fa* boat, no-a, sah ! an* he 
jes* lay low fo' a chance." 

" Sam," said Fairfax, thoughtfully, " I want you to 
go down into that country again and find this girl. 
Be sure it is the same one, but don't go to her 
directly. Your expenses will be paid, and — cigars 
found, and if we succeed, a small sum besides. Got 
any acquaintances about there, colored people, eh? " 
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"Ya-es, sah," said Sam, his face beaming his 
pleasure. 

" Well, you can learn from them of some reliable 
man friendly to the girl, and deliver him a note from 
me. Do you understand?" 
Ya-es, sah ; ya-es, sah." 

Very well, then, you start to-morrow; and you 
mustn't let any grass grow under your feet." 

" No, sah ! " 

" And, Sam ! " 

" Ya-es, sah." Sam stopped halfway to the door. 

"Where is that Mr. Cottle who used to office 
here?" 

" Dunno, sah ; bin gone fum here, sah, fo' some 
time. Owes me fo* dolla's, sah," was the reply. 

" Well, if he should be down there, don't let him 
see you. You ain't very pretty, Sam, — not so young 
as you were, you know." 

" Ya-es, sah," said Sam, grinning. 

" And, Sam ! I will put everything in the letter, 
so that you need not mention to any one what you 
have heard here." 

" Ya-es, sah. I shet de smoke-house do' on it all, 
sah ! " and Sam departed in delight. 



XVIII. 

COLERAIN COUNTY FAIR. 

And smale foules maken melodie. 

Chaucer. 

TT was bright autumnal weather; the roads were 
-*■ yellow and firm, and the annual fair of Colerain 
County gave promise of great success. 

Thousands of visitors had paid entrance money at 
the gates on the early days of the entertainment; 
and now, near its close, the managers were beaming 
and happy in the assurance of an ample fund from 
which to pay the awarded premiums and general 
expenses. 

Conscious solvency is a heady wine, and the man- 
agers were elate. 

Moreover, the agricultural exhibits were features 
eliciting more than ordinary praise. The showing of 
cattle and swine had never been excelled on the 
grounds, and the display of brilliantly painted farm 
machinery, harrows, pumps, fanning-mills, threshers, 
and ploughs, did credit to the enterprising firms which 
sent them ; for public spirit reaps reward for many an 
act of private advertisement. 

Perhaps too large a proportion of the premiums 
were set off as awards for speedy and otherwise valu- 
able horseflesh ; but then, the managers were under 
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grave responsibilities. Pecuniary success was impera- 
tive, and this depended upon gate-money ; and none 
knew better than the managers the drawing power of 
a suspicion of possible fast travelling on the exhibition 
track, when cloaked and made respectable by the 
term, " improvement of county stock." 

Amy Frost and " Kitty Frost," for so, as she 
budded into maidenhood, the neighbors persisted in 
calling the Kit of our story, went to the fair together. 
They had ridden on horseback, Jazar Frost not caring 
to give the institution the appearance of countenance 
which might be assumed from the presence of his 
family carriage. 

It was indeed uncertain what unhallowed scenes 
that vehicle might be compelled to witness, in such 
an incongruous and worldly assembly. 

Amy, prim, precise, and well-dressed, rode an easy- 
going bay mare ; and Kit, as usual, had ridden her 
gray horse Sandy, who was resplendent now from an 
unusual infliction of grooming. 

His massive white mane had been combed till it 
shone like silk ; and the heavy tail would have been 
improved likewise, had it not been for the wholesome 
fear entertained by Silas, the hired man, of the light- 
ness of Sandy's heels. As it was, Silas had chained 
him to his stall, and by main force burnished all ac- 
cessible portions till the animal shone with uncommon 
lustre, — and this for a private purpose of his own. 

In truth, Silas had secretly entered him in one of 
the classes at the fair, and had engaged Axum 
Luke, already known to us, to ride the animal for the 
occasion. 

Axum, now sixteen, had developed an ambition to 
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become a rider, so strong as to control a latent dispo- 
sition to timidity ; and Silas counted confidently upon 
receiving one of the numerous premiums, offered by a 
public-spirited board of managers, as his own reward 
in the enterprise. 

The two girls strolled the entire forenoon about 
the extensive fair-grounds. Oftentimes they met and 
chatted with other young folks of their acquain- 
tance. Sometimes they joined the good-natured, 
pushing throng which circled about the race-course, 
and heard odd scraps of conversation as they pro- 
ceeded. A sister said of her brothers : " Bill and 
Ike were so crazy to come they started in the night. 
They got here before daylight, and had to sit on the 
fence and wait, three hours, for the gates to open at 
eight o'clock." 

" We are sure of seven dollars in premiums this 
year," said another ; " but father declares we have 
lost twenty-seven dollars' worth of time and — " "I 
do wish people would look where they step — " 
" The red ribbon is the first premium ; the blue the 
second." " What a jam ! Fat people should not 
come, or — " "Cut an apron off her dress-pattern. 
It spoiled the dress, but it made a mighty pretty 
apron, she said — " and so the odd piece-work of 
overheard gossip was incongruously joined together. 

Sometimes they wandered through the more peace- 
ful and tan-carpeted halls, where all that was grown 
or. manufactured in the region vied in courting atten- 
tion with things quaint and old, from the household 
collections of ancient families. 

There were halls devoted to fruits alone, where 
apples, pears, and grapes were collected in great 

ii 
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variety; and these halls opened upon others filled 
with machinery, gaudy and new, haunted by groups 
of sun-tanned farmers, with beards bleached and 
tawny, who whittled as they discussed the merits of 
the implements. 

There were no women in these halls, and but few 
men in those devoted to preserved fruits and the dis- 
play of bedding, patch-work quilts, and articles of 
wearing-apparel. 

An extensive shed-room, as for a lower order of 
Nature's bounty, was provided for the display of corn 
and potatoes, barley and wheat, and other field pro- 
ductions upon which the life of mankind mainly 
depends. 

One of the buildings was an " Art Hall," hung with 
pictures rich in " the light that never was on sea or 
land," and of divers schools and methods of fabrica- 
tion; but whether executed on canvas, wood, or 
sanded paper, with brush, pencil, or crayon- stump, 
all were alike extraordinary. Oil-paintings of most 
sincere and earnest workmanship looked down in art- 
less self-complacency upon formal line-engravings and 
efforts in India ink. 

These offerings were mainly the productions, not of 
professional artists, but of the polished daughters of 
wealthy families who had " taken " painting or draw- 
ing as one of the genteel accomplishments afforded 
by a boarding-school course, or of a wayward son 
whose art instincts and predilections raised disquiet- 
ing doubts in the minds of his fond and proud, yet 
troubled family whether he was utterly lost to the 
solid things of life, or only temporarily gone astray. 

How horrible they were, those false, hungry images, 
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mutely petitioning for words of approbation that the 
Father of Lies himself, for fear of detection, would 
hesitate to furnish. How pathetic they were in the 
hopes they embodied, foredoomed to disaster. How 
ridiculous, oh scornful critic and smiling reader, were 
these buddings of the art-taste, whose perfected flower 
and fruit, the immortal art of a mighty nation, yet 
shall bring hither devotees and pilgrims from other 
and distant lands. 

From a place in which were hung quilts of early 
days and short-waisted dresses of the time of the 
Revolution, a sense of outer excitement drew the two 
girls into an eddying current which bore towards the 
ring, or racing arena. There were shouts and a 
trampling of pounding hoofs, followed by confused 
cries of dismay. 

It seemed that a race, or display, had been arranged ; 
and the horses, once off, had been called back. 

Some confusion had arisen, caused by a roan horse, 
after making desperate plunges, walking off on two 
feet, to the imminent peril of its rider, instead of 
striking out upon four in the usual way: so it was 
said. There was soon another start and another rush 
of trampling hoofs, as twenty horsemen passed them. 



XIX. 

THE RACE. 

The horse fair Annet rade upon, 
He amblet like the wind. 

Old Ballad. 

A YOUNG man, with a bow and an admiring glance 
***' at the handsomer of the two girls, offered them 
a good position to see the arena. 

" Why, that is Sandy ! Surely, that is Gray Sandy ! " 
exclaimed the object of this attention, turning inquir- 
ingly to the other. 

" Yes, it is Sandy ; and Axum Luke is riding him," 
returned Amy Frost, gravely. " Of course thee knows 
nothing about it," she continued suspiciously, and in a 
meaning tone ; " it is, no doubt, a great surprise to 
thee." 

But the beautiful girl made no reply. She clasped 
her hands tightly together, and strained her gaze upon 
the racing cavalcade, where a gray roan, with brilliant 
and flowing white mane, and red, distended nostrils, 
was alternately trotting and then "breaking" and 
plunging savagely. 

Suddenly the roan pushed forward, and was at the 
point of passing the foremost horses, when one of the 
jockeys reached out, and with an under-cut struck 
him slyly but savagely with his riding-whip. The 
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spirited animal instantly broke and plunged; the 
frightened rider bore too sharply upon the cruel curb- 
bit, and in an instant horse and rider were down in 
a cloud of dust. 

The horse arose, and ran kicking to the close of the 
heat. 

Amy Frost looked on in horror at this scene ; Kit 
left her place and darted through the crowd. She 
made her way under the ropes and into the arena, 
and quickly passed into the midst of the open knot of 
men gathered about the horses. 

"Is Axumhurt, Silas?" 

"No indeed, Miss. The fool nigger fell on his 
head and saved his worthless neck." 

"Now I suppose thee is satisfied," said the girl, 
" thee has got Sandy beaten and whipped ! " 

" I did n't know the fool could n't ride," said Silas, 
plaintively. 

" Thee knew very well that Sandy was unsafe," re- 
turned the girl, reprovingly. " Here 1 take off that 
saddle, and put on mine ! " 

A gleam shot from Silas's eyes as he drew off the 
saddle, dodging a vicious lunge of the horse as he 
did so. 

" Good Lordy ! " he said in exultation, under his 
breath, " Miss Kitty must be going to mount him her- 
self; now we '11 see ridhV ! " 

A tall form came striding through the crowd of 
jockeys and farmers, which made way for him. 

Many of them knew the new-comer personally, 
and almost all knew him by reputation ; for the mas- 
sive frame of " big Barclay Taylor " and his feats of 
strength had become household topics. 
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:?•" he said, in a tone which 
and reprooC. 



sbocjdn't hare entered him, Barclay: bat 
now that it k done, I wzZ take the responsibility. 
Pot my sad lie oo him, Silas ! "" 

STji<s eves shone with excitement. 

"\\12tk? \Vli; yon rkie him, \Gss Kitty? Here, 
Ax^m, fetch that saddle quicker n Hghtnisg I " 

"Take odf that c=ib-bh," said the giii, "and put 
on the sr.-.^e/* 

" That h:rse is not fit for any one to ride without 
a csrh. and ini5t for a iadv to ride anvwav " called 
oct a gorgeocshr bedecked marshal, riding into the 
group. 

"I never rile him with a cnrh.** said the girL 
simply. ** Make the change, Nlis I "* 

The marshal looked a moment at the restive horse, 
which two men were holding while S^las changed the 
bridles and tightened the girth. 

Then the roan made a vicious dash at Axcm, and 
the crowd, including the marshal, were thirty feet 
awav in a moment. 

The girl ca^xht the flowing rein and checked the 
horse by a gentle jerk of the leather. He then, with 
ears kid back, made a great show of biting her in 
torn, taking repeatedly large mocthfuis from under 
the arm that held the rein, bat never quite touching 
Lis mistress with his gleaming teeth. 

The bystanders gave a little cheer, and the marshal 
rode awav. 

Kit did not look toward the tall form she felt was 
standing sternly near. — a form which had not flinched, 
she knew, as the others had, at the dash of her horse. 
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" I do not approve, Karen." 

"I know it, Barclay. See that the girth is well 
fastened, Silas." 

" This is a public exposure, Karen, — a race." 

The girl knew well enough what this implied to 
one of his belief, — a horse-race ! Little she could 
do would seem more outrageous to him than this; 
but she gave no sign. 

"Karen," he said this more earnestly than be- 
fore, "it is absolutely dangerous for a woman to 
ride here, as thee will have to ride, with these men. 
I am afraid for thee." 

She gave him a glance now, a half smile, showing a 
momentary softening of feeling toward him ; but she 
turned away. 

" Karen, consider this well." 

The earnest voice of the tall man, the grave tone, 
the quiet manner, afforded more positive opposition 
than many a one could have conveyed in the most 
violent language. 

She bowed silently, but did not again look towards 
him. 

He saw the old well-known look come into her 
face, the red spots creep into her cheeks, the white 
circle about her mouth, and he knew that he had 
failed. 

" She will do it," he thought ; but he tried once 
again. 

" I am very, very much opposed to it, Karen," he 
said, still in the same grave, courteous tone. 

But she said, firmly, " I will ride, Barclay. Give 
me thy hand, Silas." 

She had taught Silas to help her mount thus ; and 
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placing her foot in his brown palm, in a moment was 
in the saddle. 

Barclay Taylor, with a face stern and almost hard 
in its expression, threaded his way out of the crowd 
in the centre of the race-course and pressed into the 
deeper crowd gathered about the ring. 

He was making his way to his team to return home, 
hurt more deeply than he had ever felt before, when 
the thought of her peril and the half-caught expres- 
sions of the crowd stayed him. 

" The prettiest girl in Colerain County ! She is 
going to ride the wicked horse that threw the boy ! " 

" There she is ! The girl with the dark-red hair. 
And is n't that horse a picture ! She will be killed ! " 

" Wonder if she means to ride without a bonnet ! " 
This was from a woman's voice. 

"The marshals should not allow it. The horse 
half-killed the darkey who rode the first time." 

" Three heats ; and the girl will have to ride two 
yet." 

" This is a pacing and trotting heat." 

" There they go ! Who-e-y ! " 

There was a scattering country cheer, and a rush to 
the ring to get sight of the animals ; a rattle of hoofe 
and hurrahs; and then the stillness which settles 
upon a crowd witnessing a race. 

Barclay Taylor sprang upon an adjacent wagon to 
get a better view, a dull fear at his heart taking the 
place of his resentment. 

The comments of the gossips began again. 

"Girl is behind, of course. Horse of that kind 
needs a master ; can't be managed by a woman." 

" By George, though, how she rides ! Don't mind 
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that infernal beast's plunging at all. Those white arms 
must be steel inside." 

" Now he is getting down to a good gait ! " 

" Lord ! See that ! She has passed two of them 
just as easy — " 

" She is gaining ! Those two Pittsburgh horses are 
in the lead. They are in for all the premiums ; brought 
down by some jockeys for that purpose." 

Barclay saw that the roan, although kept at a trot, — 
an unaccustomed gait for him, — was drawing nearer 
and nearer to the front; but even while the crowd 
hurrahed, quickly as light, while Kit was passing 
ahead, the jockey of the foremost horse struck the 
roan fiercely with his whip. The spirited animal, 
wild with pain and rage at the affront, plunged and 
broke, and then, as before, ran kicking to the end of 
the course ; while the so-called Pittsburgh horses in 
turn drew ahead, and an angry roar arose from the 
spectators. 

"Shame! Shame!" 

"What is it?" 

"The Pittsburgh jockey whipped the girFs horse 
and made him break, just as she was winning ! " 

" Give him some of his own medicine ! " 

" Count them out ! Count them out ! " 

Barclay saw two men catch the horse ; and recog- 
nizing Silas as one of them, felt a moment's relief. 
A small mob of excited and threatening men drew 
about the offending foreign jockeys ; but it was quickly 
dispersed by a resplendent marshal, who rode into it 
with dire threats and a red-and-blue paper rosette 
tacked upon a baton made from half a broomstick. 

There was a few minutes' conference of the com- 
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mitteemen, who had first given audience to the owners 
of horses in this class, followed by the voice of a mar- 
shal, magnificent in a broad red sash, who rode around 
the ring and announced to the eager multitude that 
the judges had determined not to allow the last heat 
to its apparent winners ; but yielding to the demand 
of some of the foreign exhibitors, who claimed that a 
class " for all purposes " should support its title, 
they had decided that the next, and last, of the three 
heats should be a running race between the six best 
horses. 

Barclay Taylor groaned in anguish of spirit. 

Those are trained racers and jockeys from Pittsburgh 
stables, — she can only endanger her life, he thought 
bitterly ; but the eyes of Silas had a triumphant gleam 
in them as he saw in the girl's face a determination 
to ride the heat. 

" Them smarties," he said sneeringly, " them 
smarties think they can beat the girl if they can only 
get a running race ; and if they don't see her horse's 
heels, then Sile Parker hain't learned the flash of her 
eye." 

But the more knowing shook their heads. " This 
is different," said they. " Those running horses will 
in half a minute be out of reach of any country horse 
you can find." 

" This ride will be very swift, and unsafe for ladies," 
said a kindly marshal, approaching the girl ; " I advise 
you to allow some one else to ride it." 

She shook her head gravely. " Tighten the girth a 
little, Silas. How many times round ? " 

" Twice, Miss Kitty, and you go at the tap of the 
bell. You did first-rate," he said reassuringly and 
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proudly ; "you could not help it that Sandy was 
abused." 

" I was careless, Silas ; it shall not happen again," 
she returned, as she bent her lithe form to the cur- 
veting of her still restive animal, whose spirit seemed 
unreduced by exercise. 

Again Barclay Taylor heard the clang of the bell, 
the words " They are off," the cheers. 

It was a horse-race clearly. All his training and 
the rules of his Society alike stood in opposition to it ; 
yet he sprang to his former position, as one swept away 
by the rush of uncontrollable emotion. 

His fear was now gnawing and constant. He had 
witnessed such trials before, with a boy's heedlessness 
of authority and precept. He knew the rush, the 
breakneck speed, and the terrible work which would 
follow the parting of a girth and a fall under the hoofs 
of that galloping cavalcade. 

The previous heat, the fact that a woman was rid- 
ing, and the whipping of her horse to make it break 
its gait, had fully advertised the present contest ; and 
the outside of the arena was black with partisans of 
the respective horses. 

Barclay almost feared to look after the vanishing 
runners as they passed him in a cloud of dust. 

Yes, there she was, in the rear as before. He felt 
her to be safer there. At least she would not be run 
over if she fell. If she would only remain in that safe 
position ! 

Still, he could not but appreciate the patent fact 
that horse and rider were both magnificent, that 
swift as was the pace, the roan was doing it easily, 
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and that Kit was arranging her grasp upon the rein 
nonchalantly, as if accustomed to it, but with a keen 
attention to the work in hand. He saw her measure 
with a glance the space between her and the leading 
horses, and felt a thrill of pride and admiration in 
the midst of his dismay, as she rode. 

Suddenly the speed of the roan seemed to increase, 
and a swelling cheer rang out, and seemed to rever- 
berate around the great circle. 

" See her now ! She 's gaining ! She 's gaining ! " 
There was no doubt where lay the sympathies of 
the vast circle of spectators. 

" She will win if the horse can keep it up." 
" See that girl ride ! She is passing them all on 
the outside. It 's hard to do, but she 's doing it. 
Just see that roan run ! " 

" She has passed three, and gains on the others." 
" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

" She is pressing Pittsburgh again ! She has lapped 
them, head and neck ! " 
" Will she keep it up?" 
" On the outside too ! " 

" Will they, dare they, whip her horse this time? " 
Barclay Taylor watched the three horses as they 
ran, neck and neck. 

He saw Kit's dark mass of crinkled auburn hair 
stream straight backward as she rode. He saw, too, 
one of the desperate horsemen raise his whip to strike 
as before, and heard the howl of execration from the 
enraged multitude, who also saw it; but the blow 
never fell as intended, for at that instant Barclay saw 
the girl stoop to her horse's mane ; he heard a low, 
sharp cry of " Sandy ! Sandy ! " 
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The horse also seemed to stoop to the ground, and 
in a flash drew a length — two lengths — three lengths 
ahead ; and with a fleetness of which he had never 
before even dreamed horse-flesh capable, dashed 
down the track to the goal, thirty yards in advance. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! Whip her horse now, Pitts- 
burgh ! " shouted the wild crowd as it surged and 
roared. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

There was a crackling sound; the slight fence 
about the enclosure gave way, and a thousand people 
swept over it into the arena and swarmed about the 
contestants. 

" Arabian ? Horse and girl are both Arabian ! " 

" By George, I never saw riding like that ! Those 
fellows won't want a running match again, I guess. 
Hurrah for Colerain County ! " 

A graceful girl, with dishevelled hair, pale face, and 
red spots upon her cheeks, sprang from a trembling 
but eager and fiery horse, slipped through the imme- 
diate crowd and out of it ; and having thus escaped 
attention, leaned, panting and exhausted, against 
a tree. 

She saw the victorious roan led to the judges' stand 
and adorned with the token of triumph; and her 
glance brightened as, a moment later, he was proudly 
tossing his head, with the crimson ribbon burning on 
his white and glistening mane. 

Silas, beaming with excitement and pleasure, now 
led him down the friendly line of spectators, discreetly, 
and at the end of a long halter; the band played 
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" The Campbells are coming," and the roan's pran- 
cing step, arching neck, and lambent, intelligent eye 
told that he was enjoying his distinction with the 
delight of a vanity almost human. 

The girl turned away, and passed into the deeper 
crowd toward the point in the grounds where a tall 
man had lately stood, moody and stern. 

"Barclay," she said, a moment later, looking up 
into his face with a beseeching glance, " they had 
whipped and abused Sandy, and I wanted him so 
much to win. I knew he could win ; and there was 
really very little danger. I ride him always, and 
almost always ride him fast. 

" I do not think it was wrong," she continued, 
"I am not a Friend, thee knows; and every one 
knows I have broken in all Father Frost's young 
horses. I do not think it was wrong, very wrong? " 

She had begun in an apologetic tone, — the last 
sentence was almost childishly pathetic in its pleading 
interrogation ; but the man's face was set and grave. 

" I am glad thee was not injured, Karen," he said 
coldly. 

" But, Barclay ! " She gave him a • searching, 
pleading look, and burst into momentary tears. 

Suddenly manner and tone changed. She hesitated, 
drew herself up, waited a moment, as if to give him 
rime to speak further, then said "Thank you," in 
a measured tone, and drawing a slight shawl about 
her, turned swiftly away and disappeared in the 
crowd. 

Barclay Taylor drove moodily homeward from the 
fair, pursued by the storm of wind and rain which 
is apt to close these rural festivities. 
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Amy and Kitty Frost reached, by rapid riding, the 
shelter of the great trees which shaded their avenue, 
as the first large storm-drops fell. 

"I wish I knew what Grandfather would say to 
this day's work," said Amy, in her reproving tone, as 
Kit reached from her saddle to open the great gate. 

Kit stopped suddenly, with the latch raised and 
the gate unopened. 

" I never once thought of Father Frost ! " she 
exclaimed, in dismay. 

" Well, thee had better think, — I can tell thee that ; 
and do open the gate, the storm is almost here ! " 

But when the girls arrived, Jazar Frost was under 
a more important concern. Suffering from some tem- 
porary ailment, Ruth had administered to him what 
she supposed was some simple remedy, but which 
was discovered to be a noxious poison; and the whole 
household was in a state of confusion and terror. 

Who would fetch the doctor? Where was Silas? 

But Jazar Frost, with a stamp of his foot, said 
imperiously, " Karen ! Karen ! Karen can go the 
fastest ! " 

And already Karen was halfway to the barn, and in 
a few moments the roan was skimming like a swallow 
through the sheeted rain, and along the yellow road 
to the village, while the thunder roared and the 
lightning and rain almost blinded the rider. 

It was always a cause of self-congratulation to the 
youthful village doctor that the entire hamlet saw him 
riding at full gallop on this occasion, to the aid of 
Jazar Frost, and that it also saw that he kept the 
pace cleverly with the most daring rider in Colerain 
County. 
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Whether it was that Jazar Frost upon his recovery 
was not informed of the earlier exploit of his horse 
Gray Sandy upon that eventful day, or, hearing it, 
his gratitude for delivery by Sandy's nimble feet over- 
came his chagrin, will never be known. It is only 
certain that while the country rang with the fame of 
the circumstance, and curious groups were apt to 
gather, during Kit's subsequent journeys, to look after 
and admire the horse and his spirited rider, Friend 
Jazar Frost never uttered a syllable upon the subject 
to any one. 



XX. 

THE HUSKING. 

Oh, the days of the Kerry dancing, 
Oh, the ring of the piper' s tune 1 

The Kerry Dance. 

I saw the auld moon late yestreen 
Wi' the young moon in her arm. 

Old Ballad. 

A CORN husking in Colerain County was even 
•**■ more informal than a country " raising." 

In the latter, while the location of the new house 
or barn is disclosed by the piles of lumber, and the 
guest may go unerringly to the spot, yet little can be 
done by undirected effort, and the early arrivals must 
await the coming of their neighbors. 

The first bent of the building cannot go up with- 
out a full force of workmen and the direction of the 
carpenter. But it is different at a husking; the shy 
neighbor, young or old, needs only the general direc- 
tion of the cornfield, which, indeed, is usually known 
to him already. 

He naturally avoids the house of his host, not only 
by reason of his shyness, being in his working clothes, 
but because he is also more than half ashamed of 
indulging in anything like a frolic in broad daylight, 
even though it be in the line of labor. Once in the 
field, however, he is quite at ease. He needs no 

12 
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assistance from other arrivals, either early or late, and 
no direction from any one. 

The corn-shock, yielding to his individual strength, 
topples and falls ; and kneeling beside it, he tears the 
yellow ears from their enclosing husks swiftly, with a 
double effort, the deftness of which gives the spec- 
tator little hint of the real tenacity with which the 
robust stalk of corn adheres to its precious fruit. 

As the corn is husked the stalks are thrust under 
the kneeling husker and behind him, until, when the 
shock is finished, the yellow grain lies in a large heap 
of a bushel or more on the dry spot of earth pre- 
viously occupied by the shock itself. 

Other, perhaps better, methods of harvesting corn 
are used than the cutting, shocking, and subsequent 
husking ; but this was the plan most favored in Cole- 
rain County at the time of which I speak. 

There was to be a corn-husking at Charley TafVs. 
The crop which Davy Luke had " put in and tended " 
on TafVs farm had been gathered into shocks in the 
field, and now, when the genial sunshine and drying 
breezes of early autumn had cured the green stalks 
into zestful fodder, and the soft corn into yellow flint, 
the time had come for the final harvest. 

It was just as Davy was inwardly lamenting the 
necessity of beginning work in earnest to gather his 
crop that the idea of a corn-husking came to his aid 
with the effect of a special revelation. 

Charley Taft himself, to whom Davy had imparted 
his plan with misgivings, had seconded the impulse 
with a warmth based on utter disbelief in satisfactory 
results from Davy's unaided efforts; for Davy was 
seldom abreast of the season. 
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In the matter of time Davy Luke was wealthy ; the 
imp Procrastination, represented in such glaring col- 
ors in copy-books as the perpetrator of both grand 
and petit larceny of that commodity, had no terrors 
for him, — he had plenty of time. 

His opulence was of an imperial order. He courted 
theft. In truth, Davy's cup was so brimful of to-mor- 
rows that to-day was of no importance, save as some- 
thing to be spent. 

Not to be spent with too much carefulness either. 
Davy preferred to allow chance to dispose of the 
moments as it listed ; or, so far as he had a method, 
partitioned the day into a little listless fishing or hunt- 
ing in the morning, a little gathering and drying of 
elderberries or nuts in their season of afternoons, 
with the slightest possible attention to hard work that 
the oppression of circumstances enforced. 

Upon this state of facts Charley Taft had not only 
seconded the plan for a husking to secure the crop, 
in a share of which he was interested, but offered his 
own farm-house for the festivities which, by local cus- 
tom, invariably attended these rural frolics. 

Charles Taft was driving past Baxter's red-brick 
house on the morning before the husking, when Ben 
Baxter beckoned him to stop. 

Ben was at the time engaged in the arduous labor 
of driving a pig from the front yard ; and after sig- 
nalling Taft, who stopped his wagon obediently, he 
bent his energies anew to the attempt, which has been 
a source of failure for ten centuries, to force a pig 
to' make its exit from the same hole at which it 
entered. 

The animal charged briskly from point to point, 
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followed by volleys of stones and " cb-boys ! " and 
closely chased by a bow-legged terrier; but always 
studiously avoiding the large aperture at which it had 
broken into the enclosure. 

At length, being hard beset, it dashed, with a final 
shrill squeal, through the pickets at a new point, and 
trotted down the road, grumbling discontent. The 
terrier followed fiercely to the borders of the bound- 
ary line of the Baxter premises, when he suddenly 
lost interest in the chase, and ambled carelessly back 
on three legs, holding up the fourth daintily, — an econ- 
omy much affected by his class. He stopped midway 
to the gate to inspect and smell a bunch of catnip 
growing there, with an air of having entirely forgotten 
his fierce foray of a moment before. 

Ben Baxter, a sun-browned man of forty or there- 
abouts, dusted his hands, soiled in contact with the 
stones he had been throwing, by striking them 
together, and came slowly through the gate toward 
Taft's wagon. 

"How d'ye do? Got any tobacco?" he asked, 
by way of salutation and introduction. He really 
wanted to ask about the proposed husking at Taft's, 
but chose to conceal his curiosity behind the pretence 
of a want justifying much to the tobacco-user the 
world over. 

"Thought you mightn't be in a hurry," he said, 
apologetically, while Taft descended to the depths of 
his pocket for the required article, "and I 'd get the 
pig out while the dog was interested." 

" Oh, no, not at all ! " replied the other, producing 
his tobacco. 

" Coming over to-night ? " queried Taft, carelessly 
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approaching the subject uppermost in the minds of 
both. 

"Well, I don't know," replied the other; "we're 
pretty busy now, — have most of our own corn 
out yet." 

"Old Davy's going to have a little frolic this 
evening," pursued Taft. 

" Yes," replied the other, looking down at his feet ; 
"he sent word over this morning. Going to be 
many there ? " # 

" Well, I don't know. Squire Paxallen was saying 
it looked as if there 'd be a pretty fair turn-out. Silas 
said they 'd come, and a few like them would make a 
success of it." 

Baxter, whose bias was somewhat against the husk- 
ing, was quite willing to have his objections removed 
for the sake of the banquet which, time out of mind, 
followed these rural occasions. 

As a charity merely, a husking would hardly have 
justified itself to Ben Baxter, whose philanthropy was 
never sufficiently vigorous to walk alone. If it was to 
be a popular occasion, however, attended by the lead- 
ing people of the neighborhood, and fortified by 
roasted turkeys and their accessories, why that might 
be a different matter. Jovial Charley Taft, well know- 
ing that once enlisted in the cause, Ben's aid would 
be vigorous, like a skilful archer selected his shafts 
with much discrimination. 

There was a slight pause, broken at length by Taft, 
who said in a careless manner, but choosing his bolt 
with judgment : " The victuals will come mainly from 
our kitchen, I suppose. The women have been at it 
for two days, and some of the neighbors have turned 
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in. Mary Paxallen and Kitty Frost furnish the potato- 
custards; I provide the chickens and turkeys; and 
old Davy is to have a small pig to roast from Sile if 
he gets around in time, — Davy is a mighty slow man. 
Aunt Hannah came over from Frost's to bake the 
cake yesterday." 

Taft paused a moment. 

" I think Sile will bring a team to help haul to the 
crib. If you could bring another, we would make 
light work of it, with mine. I think I will put in 
three horses." 

" Going to be any dancing? " 

Ben made the inquiry to ascertain the rank the 
husking would probably take in the neighborhood. 

Dancing, being a forbidden pastime among Friends, 
was only indulged in surreptitiously by the young of 
that faith ; and there was consequently a social ban 
laid upon gatherings where this amusement was in- 
dulged in. It by no means followed, however, that 
some of the younger members were not proficients 
in the art ; and as some of the elders, when placed 
on committees to admonish, were apt to recall similar 
early indiscretions of their own in the same direction, 
punishments were rarely meted out to offenders, who 
were, on the whole, not very numerous. 

Taft knew his man, but was not at all certain that 
his miscellaneous company would not indulge in a 
diversion to which he himself (having no religious 
scruples) did not object. 

" Well," he drawled, " I don't know. The supper 
will be at our house ; but I guess they had better not 
dance. I don't like a fiddle very much myself, — un- 
less it 's well played. Some folks are different. There '11 
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be something of a frolic, no doubt. I must be going ; 
want to get a load of boards. Get up ! " 

The last words were addressed to the horses, which 
stolidly awaited further inducements, notwithstanding 
the invitation. 

" Think you '11 git over? " 

Taft reached for and secured the apple-tree sprout 
which served him for a whip, and arranged the lines 
in his hands. 

" Yaas, I guess I '11 try to get over, or send some- 
body," returned Baxter; whereupon Taft gave a jerk 
to the lines, which the horses understood meant im- 
mediate action, and began slowly to throw a little 
forward pressure into their respective collars j and 
further adjured by cuts of the apple-tree sprout which 
left a dust- mark on the back of each, they ultimately 
broke into a positive walk, and the wagon slowly 
rolled away. 

Davy Luke's cornfield presented a busy scene on 
the night following this conversation. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening, bright, clear, 
and cool ; and a full moon rose over the valley and 
hung aloft over Paxallen's dark woods, as if for the 
sole purpose of giving light and countenance to well- 
regulated corn-harvests. 

The woods were too remote to cast a shadow, and 
a full flood of moonlight poured upon the hillside 
field, and showed the forms of thirty or more busy 
farmers, kneeling to their tasks at the overturned 
shocks, while a small pile of golden corn gleamed by 
the side of each. 

They worked silently for the most part, these faith* 
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ful helpers; and except that a low, rustling sound, 
like a faint wind among trees, arose from the agita- 
tion of the dry stalks and husks of the fodder, there 
was little noise beside the occasional call of " get up " 
by some driver of a team. Nowhere was there any 
indication whatever of a merry-making. 

The wagons were drawn over the field ; and men 
and boys gathered the heaps of yellow corn, thrown 
together by the huskers, into baskets and emptied 
them, until the full yellow load was driven off, shining 
in the moonlight, to the cribs by the bar^u 

After two hours of such silent labor, a\shout was 
sent up from a party at one side of the field, and re- 
echoed^ in scattered cries from different points on the 
hillside, as the several workers finished their respec- 
tive tasks, when all united in one great and final hur- 
rah, indicating that 

" The field was won 
And the good fight done ; " 

and then the huskers set out at once in straggling 
order toward the farm-house of Charley Taft, a fourth 
of a mile away. 

When they arrived, the tables were already set for 
the feast and laden with turkeys and other roast fowl 
of various kinds, and choice viands, specialities of 
cooks unsurpassed in their respective lines. 

Have you, O reader ! dined at famous places, and 
followed the bill of fare of celebrated foreign cooks 
and caterers to the human appetite ? Attend a merry- 
making in Colerain County when the housekeepers 
of the region have themselves prepared the dishes, 
and enjoy novelties as toothsome as they are rare 
elsewhere. 
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Do not imagine in your pride that your French 
cook can offer you a cole-slaw or a potato-custard 
equal to that of Swarthmore township. He may do 
very fine things, but these productions may not be 
made elsewhere. The construction of those winning 
savors, whose memories may haunt your palate for 
forty years, is a gift to the denizens of the soil. 

Busy matrons with an air of concern, and pretty 
maidens in coquettish white aprons, hovered about 
the tables and hurried here and there, intent on im- 
portant duties connected with the feeding of thirty 
hungry men, and a larger number of women and 
supernumeraries. 

Some looked to the garnishing of the table, others 
to the seating of the guests; eyfcn the groups of 
young girls, whose services had been declined by the 
elder women, circled about, arm in arm, busily, as 
befitted people with whom occupation had become 
an instinct. 

The wife of " Squire " Paxallen entered upon the 
task of providing for Davy Luke and others of his 
race in a way that should show no drawing of the 
color-line ; for, as this excellent woman argued, it 
being Davy's husking, he certainly should not be 
slighted at his own table, albeit the table was set in 
the large dining-room of Charles Taft. 

Accordingly, the largest turkey graced the head of 
the board at which David and most of his colored 
friends were placed ; while the other spaces of the 
same table were occupied by some of the more prom- 
inent white citizens of such stalwart anti-slavery ten- 
dencies as insured their taking no alarm at the most 
democratic arrangement. 
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It was clear that all could not be seated; and a 
number of young men, who must await the next table, 
clustered about a barrel of choice apples in the yard, 
while small boys played "leap-frog" and "I spy" 
in the outer grounds, and the elders gathered and 
chatted upon the back porch until a second table 
should be ready. 

Squire Paxallen was among these last. 

" Davy 's having as good a time as Taft to-night," 
said one, calling attention to Davy Luke's beaming 
black face, which could be seen through the window 
and beyond the rich brown of the roasted turkey. 

" Better ! better ! " said the Squire ; " Davy has 
nothing on his mind. Now Taft has been so anxious 
that the corn should go in right, and be properly 
sorted and all, that he has made hard work of it. 

" There is a balancing up in this world," continued 
the Squire, who was addicted to monologue. " I have 
often noticed it, and every one gets somethin\ Taft 
takes his in clean corn, and Davy his in turkey ; an' 
nobody can tell certain who has the best of it." 

" Davy is enjoyin' his," interrupted another, hun- 
grily watching Davy through the window as he flour- 
ished a drumstick of the mammoth fowl. 

" Things are nearer even than we think," persisted 
the Squire. " When I was a boy I had to drive a 
yoke of cattle, and I thought I had a hard time. 
I was ambitious to drive a span of horses. The 
steers were stubborn and stupid, after their nature, 
and it was pretty irksome to go hawing around, 
beating new ideas into them with a hickory gad. 
When I got the horses at last, it didn't seem so 
much more fun. What I gained in style, I lost in 
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simplicity. The horses had to be driven with a tight 
rein, and had lots of rigging and buckles, when it 
came to hitching them up. With the oxen it was 
different, — there was but one chain to make fast, and 
no currying needed; and on long trips I used to 
throw the old fiddle on top of the load, to pass 
away the time on stretches of level : but the horses 
needed constant supervision. I hadn't appreciated 
my blessings.' ' 

" I should like to hear the Squire play that fiddle 
of his on the water. It 'd sound nice," said the wag 
of the party demurely, — running his words together 
in a manner entirely his own, which often passed for 
humor. 

The Squire, who was more sensitive on the subject 
of his violin-playing than its excellence demanded, 
changed the topic as several young girls tripped out 
of the kitchen-door with pitchers and other vessels to 
be filled at the stone spring-house. 

As they passed the waiting men on the porch, they 
sprang into a race with a common impulse, and ran 
merrily down the moonlit walk. 

Some of the young men started up to follow 
them, but in such a half-hearted way that they were 
quickly distanced, and came back shamefacedly, feel- 
ing rebuffed. 

" Then the pretty girls will have the most trouble, 
Squire?" suggested a farmer, applying the former's 
philosophy. 

" That does n't follow ; perhaps they have already 
had their hard times," replied Paxallen. "There is 
Kitty Frost, who just passed in, the finest girl (about 
the finest) in this country," — the Squire modified 
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his careless superlative. "She came up from the 
river, years ago, with an old linsey-woolsey dress in 
rags and tatters, and a dirty face ; and she went to 
old Jazar Frost's, — the most unlikely place on the 
road for a child to do well in. They had had a string 
of girls before at Jazar's, who never amounted to any- 
thing ; but Kitty's want was made up to her in grit 
and energy. She was a little steam-engine for busi- 
ness. And see her now ! — runs old Jazar's farms, or 
bosses 'em ; the old man 's making money hand over 
fist, and won't say his soul 's his own without asking 
her. Teaches school too; and it's given up there 
ain't a nicer nor a prettier girl anywhere about ; and 
the best rider, — well, I '11 admit she is foolish about 
riding; yet she makes that count, superintending 
both farms. And the girls are as crazy about her as 
the boys. What Kitty Frost does and wears, is the 
thing to do and wear; except the riding, — they 
can't compete with her there so well." 

" That 's so ! " said another farmer. " My girls 
won't buy nor make a calico dress till they see what 
Kitty Frost 's going to have." 

"Lem told me a note on John Parker, who has 
been looking after Kitty a little. It happened last 
week. Kitty was riding to town slow like, and Parker 
turned into the road after her, on his fast bay. He 
was a couple of lengths behind, and he whipped up a 
little, for company. Pretty girl and he was going 
the same way, you see. Kitty, the gypsy, saw him 
well enough, though she did n't look back, and pre- 
tended not to see. There was a twinkle in her eye, 
and she accidental like also stirred up her horse and 
kept the distance. Then Parker trotted; and as 
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luck would have it, she trotted too, but never looked 
around. Then he cantered, and she cantered ; and 
finally he urged his horse into a gallop. But pshaw ! 
Kitty was on that wild roan, and both of 'em would 
rather run than eat. No living nag could catch 
them ; but it was n't more than a minute before both 
were running pell-mell toward town at a two-minute 
gait, till at the town limits Kitty turned into the 
elbow, and Parker ran on, and was arrested by the con- 
stable and fined two dollars for fast riding. Town 's 
incorporated, you know ; and the tailor 's the mayor, 
and the shoemaker is the constable." 

" Did n't they fine Kitty? " asked an auditor. 

"No, indeed, Kitty's too smart; she turned off 
before reaching the mayor's office." 

" Well, it 's like a little town to tax everything that 
shows any life," said the wag; "an' good foresight 
too, to fine a farmer two dollars so he will carry five 
Hundred dollars of trade somewhere else. They'll 
raise a monement to the mayor." 

Very soon after, the occupants of the first table had 
arisen, the hungry were again provided for, and the 
demolition of viands received a fresh impetus. 

"I recommend that turkey on the left, Squire," 
said Charley Taft, as places were vacated in favor of 
the new-comers. "And don't forget Kitty Frost's 
potato-custards , they are nearly gone." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Taft, a thin woman with a severe 
countenance and a keen eye for sinners, " that out- 
rageous little darkey, Axum, was placed near one, 
and devoured the whole of it before he was discovered 
— the entire pie," she added vindictively. 

"Didn't think Axum had such good taste," said 
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her husband, cheerily. "Come forward, men! Sit 
up ! sit up ! There is more left than there will be in 
half an hour." 

The second tables had barely got under way on 
their voyage to repletion when there sounded from 
the depths of the large farm-kitchen the tuning of an 
instrument, followed in a moment by a hilarious burst 
of violin music and the rhythmic pat of dancing feet. 

Dancing was sufficiently wicked in Swarthmore 
township to be attractive to non-combatants as well 
as to the forces directly engaged; and a rush was 
quickly made, which soon crowded the approaches 
to the improvised dancing floor with persons eager 
to see and criticise the movements thereon. 

Some staid members, not only of the local meeting, 
but of other churches, who would not of themselves 
have engaged in such frivolity for a fortune, did not 
desert the scene of festivity in the summary manner 
their professions might lead us to expect, and cov- 
ertly glanced over the shoulders of braver, but more 
venal and shameless spectators. 

Very soon, however (by such subtle and insidious 
ways does Satan operate), the doubts and misgivings 
seemed to melt away in the general enjoyment of the 
occasion : the dancers danced ; the spectators beamed 
upon them, admired, and criticised ; and Davy Luke 
rolled the whites of his eyes as he fiddled and 
" called " in the ecstatic consciousness of an unusu- 
ally brilliant execution. 

At the height of the gayety, however, there was a 
sudden snap of a violin string, followed by a crash 
and the stopping of the music. The dancers were 
thrown into confusion, and in laughing perplexity 
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called out for some one to sing ; and half a dozen 
voices called "Kitty! Kitty!" 

In response, a girl's voice, clear and rich, took up 
the air abandoned by the violin; and the dancers, 
quickly extricating themselves, danced more merrily 
than ever to the new music, and closed the cotillon 
in good order. 

There was a little burst of applause, and then they 
clustered about the singer. 

" Give us a song, Kitty ! " they cried. 

"Did you ever hear Kitty sing?" "Kitty sings 
beautifully ; " and the girl, who had one of those 
naturally rich, sweet, and flexible voices, so rare, and 
when cultivated by use and taste so winning, sang 
river songs and negro melodies with a witchery and 
brightness that delighted her audience. 

The grace and beauty of the young girl were 
greatly admired also by a small and somewhat pre- 
tentious stranger, — a lawyer from the city, whose large 
practice had, it was rumored, impaired his health to 
a degree that made country air and fare a necessity 
to him. It seemed the chief delight as well as occu- 
pation of this new arrival to make numerous friends 
among the people ; and he lost no time in securing 
an introduction to one who, he assured his new 
acquaintances, was " the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen." 



XXI. 

ONCE MORE ADRIFT. 

For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more ; 
We '11 maybe return to Lochaber no more. 

Allan Ramsay. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the excitement of the 
•*" ^ previous night, Kitty, on the morning following 
the husking, was up betimes. 

Friend Jazar alone, of all the household, had arisen 
earlier, and had gone to attend to some stock at a 
distant quarter of the farm. 

The girl had taken two large milk-pails from the 
outer kitchen, had rinsed them at the spring in clear, 
cold water, and tripped lightly down the path to 
milk. 

Three cows, in anticipation of her coming, had so 
ordered their grazing that they now occupied that 
corner of the pasture nearest the house. 

She was quite happy, and preoccupied in the recol- 
lection of the incidents of the husking-party ; and 
half mechanically filled her pails, and dismissed her t 
pets, one by one, to their grazing by a light tap of 
the hand, which the patient creatures understood. 
Then she proceeded to the spring-house, and pouring 
the milk into open pans, set them in the cool, shallow, 
flowing water of the dairy spring. 
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Having adjusted these matters to her satisfaction, 
she gave the hired man, Silas, some directions con- 
cerning the pasturage of certain flocks of sheep ; and 
then ran along the pathway to the house to attend to 
indoor duties. 

Kitty's authority in the affairs of the farms, assumed 
by dint of her early enterprise and energy, had in- 
creased rather than diminished as the years ad- 
vanced ; for although Jazar, from very shame and the 
comments of the neighbors, had long since been con- 
strained to employ a man for the rougher work of the 
farm, she had never given up her pushing, industrious 
ways. She yet supervised horses and flocks, as she 
formerly did when she had driven them to field and 
water ; and this she was still not averse to doing if 
the occasion demanded. 

It was a neighborhood marvel, until it became an 
old story, that she did as she chose at Jazar Frost's, 
of all imaginable places the one least likely to afford 
liberty of action to a member of its household. 

But as the girl chose to be a vigilant, active, and 
judicious superintendent, Jazar Frost seldom inter- 
fered; and, indeed, generally deferred to her. He 
had learned that under her care the fields were never 
too closely pastured, and the flocks of sheep, from 
which his chief revenue was drawn, were thoughtfully 
attended ; and as her prudence and forethought re- 
sulted in a positive increase in his yearly returns, he 
willingly overlooked her eccentricities, in view of the 
material advantage of her ready aid. 

He was not displeased that the household was 
never permitted to rest in comfort while a storm 
threatened an outlying flock, nor that every one 

13 
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should be stirred up by the needs of a chilled lambkin 
dying of hunger in a remote field. 

He was the more satisfied that the young director 
gained her point, when opposed, by a kind of genial 
impetuosity difficult to withstand, rather than by tem- 
per or unpleasant methods. It was in the direction 
of that general order to which he desired to see all 
things tend, that the farm force should be pushed to 
its best efforts to get crops planted in time, and 
should be alert to the decay of distant fences. 

None of Jazar Frost's own children, however, had 
been allowed a saddle-horse and the unquestioned 
liberty to use the animal, which Kit in some way had 
possessed from childhood, and none had dared 
to assume any authority over the affairs of the 
farm. 

But what mattered it now to Jazar Frost that Kit's 
horse, Gray Sandy, was seen carrying her, miles from 
home, to view the high water of the Ohio on the 
occasion of one of its annual freshets; or that she 
should saddle the animal herself and canter gayly 
down the road for a three hours' ride, without a word 
of warning to any one ? 

He well knew she was likely to look over his out- 
lying North Farm on her return, and be able to tell 
him whether fences had been blown down, or the 
sheep had strayed, and despatch the hired man with 
judicious direction as to those matters which she 
could not remedy herself. 

Ruth Frost had once privately protested to her 
husband against allowing the girl such untrammelled 
freedom of action, and was met by an unexpected 
rebuff. 
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" Suppose thee takes her in charge thyself, Ruth," 
said Jazar. " It is clearly in thy line of duty." 

" Oh dear, no ! " hastily answered his wife. " I 
have always felt that Karen would not stay a moment 
if she was much displeased." 

Even to complaining Ruth Frost, such a possible 
result was not to be thought of. The crafty Jazar 
chuckled at his shrewdness, and the matter dropped 
for the time, to be referred to thereafter only in 
occasional weak explosions and expostulations, which 
ceased entirely as time went on. 

But this morning something of unusual moment 
occurred to try the soul of Jazar Frost. 

Silas Parker, having made an early journey to the 
North Farm to look after some cattle, had returned 
with Friend Frost, and was busied about his duties at 
the barn, and bubbling over with gossip concerning 
the husking, which Jazar was not at all averse to hear. 

The old man knew that both Amy and Kitty had 
been present; but huskings and suppers, and even 
the orderly merry-makings of such occasions, were not 
specially objectionable to Jazar Frost. They were in- 
dicative of weaknesses, it was true, but then they were 
in the line of occupation, of productive labor, and 
were not to be harshly denounced. 

But when Silas spoke of the dance in the kitchen 
to the music of Davy Luke's violin, his indignation 
rose; and he expressed in no measured terms his 
disapprobation, and his surprise that Charley Taft 
should allow fiddling and dancing to fill the heads of 
the young people with thoughts of vain diversions. 

"Charles Taft has acted the part of a dangerous 
man ! " said Jazar, waxing warm in his denunciation. 
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But the farm-hand Silas liked the genial Charley 
Taft, who was a universal favorite, and Silas more- 
over was somewhat partial to the whole list of vanities 
which the old Friend held in such disrespect. 

He had partaken freely of the roasts and delicate 
accessories at the supper the night before, had wit- 
nessed the forming of the cotillon on that occasion, 
the break-down of Davy Luke's violin, and the timely 
rescue of the dancers from their tangle by Kit's 
melodious voice. 

It never entered his dull brain that anything this 
admired young girl should do would be questioned, 
least of all that it would be censured where Kitty 
ruled supreme. For years he had taken orders from 
her without objection from any source. He would 
have ploughed up the finest orchard on the farm at her 
command at any time, without comment or inquiry, 
sure of the old man's acquiescence. 

Moreover, he had no conception of those laws of the 
letter dwelling in the little brown-covered book of 
discipline in the scant library at the farm-house, 
whose open violation was shame and ignominy 
unspeakable. 

It was therefore to defend Taft with an unanswer- 
able argument that the faithful Silas alluded to Kitty's 
singing for the dancers, in extenuation, nay, in con- 
donation, of the sin of the accused, by the very family 
of the accuser. 

To depict the surprise, consternation, and wrath of 
Jazar Frost upon learning that his own household 
had furnished the music for the dancing at Taft's, 
would be impossible. His red face turned white and 
his frame trembled as he wheeled suddenly, and with 
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lips firm-set and stern, strode away down the lane to 
the house. 

"Well, confound me for a fool ! " said Silas, rue- 
fully. u I Ve made trouble for pretty Kitty now, I 
know. Who-a ! " he yelled, at a really very quiet 
and peaceful horse, which he was currying, the more 
to give vent to his disgust and mortification than to 
make the animal stand more quietly. 

" Pretty Kitty " Frost, in a dainty white apron, her 
mass of dark richly golden hair neatly arranged, flitted 
about the breakfast table, putting last touches thereto, 
all unconscious of danger, and as sweet as a rose on a 
dewy morning. 

It added not a little to her reputation in the neigh- 
borhood that she was a skilled cook and house- 
keeper. No belle of Colerain County could have 
sustained her position as such for ten minutes, in the 
50's, in the full possession of the modern list of fine- 
lady accomplishments. Beauty would have won the 
admiration of the local critics, and learning, music, 
painting, embroidery, might have excited their awe 
perhaps; but their absolute approval could only be 
extended to the possessor of that knack, taste, talent, 
or genius, whose fruits are known, the English-speak- 
ing world over, as good housekeeping. Even Amy 
Frost, who was not a general favorite, was conceded 
to have this quality, though in less degree than her 
companion, and was this morning also assisting Aunt 
Hannah in the preparation of the early meal. 

"I have something very nice for thy breakfast, 
Father Frost ! " called Kitty, quite gleefully, as she 
heard his heavy tread approaching. "Thee can't 
guess ! " 
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Only one creature, Watch, the shepherd dog, noticed 
anything ominous in the old man's tread ; and he 
immediately sneaked off the piazza, and retired into 
his kennel thereunder. 

The old man threw open the door, and saw as he 
did so the object of his anger giving the last touches 
to a dish much liked by him ; but the sight of this 
attention did not abate his wrath. It even seemed 
to inflame it the more, as he realized afresh the 
perfidy of this adder which had wounded him so 
sorely. 

" Karen Allingham, begone ! " he exclaimed, in 
terrible wrath. " Begone ! " he shouted to the as- 
tonished girl, who looked up to him, her face still 
aglow from the impulse of her last act and thought, 
and then met the outburst with an incredulous smile. 

" Begone ! Out of my house this instant ! I mean 
thee ! " he stormed. " Thou hast disgraced me and 
my house forever. Now go ! " 

He threw wide the door. 

For many years the girl had not witnessed anger or 
violence like unto this. 

She stammered, "Why, Father Frost?" but her 
lips quivered and the words died on her tongue as 
she realized to the full extent the harshness of his 
action. 

Sorely hurt, she dropped her head, darting past 
him through the open doorway; and a second later 
the door slammed heavily behind her. 

She dipped like a swallow through the garden, 
passed the flowers she had planted, the familiar 
objects of every-day acquaintance, and ran swiftly 
away. 
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Silas stood waiting uneasily at the entrance to the 
barn-yard. She composed herself by a violent effort 
to speak to him. 

" What is the matter with Father Frost, Silas? " she 
asked, her voice tremulous and her eyes raining tears. 

" It 's all my foolishness, Miss Kitty ; I told about 
your singing for the dance last night. An* I wish 't 
Gray Sandy had kicked my infernal head off before 
I 'd done it ! But I did n't think ; indeed I did n't, 
Miss Kitty," he said, pleadingly. 

" Of course not," the girl said kindly, touched in 
the midst of her own misery by his contrition. " Be- 
sides, it makes no difference, Silas ; I did sing for 
the dance, and Father Frost should know it. Don't 
worry about it. Good-by ! " 

She smiled at him through her tears as she sped 
onward, — a smile so pathetic that the tears also 
gathered in Silas's eyes, albeit they were not much 
used to moisture of that kind. 

Gray Sandy came to the pasture-bars and whinnied 
as she ran, and then with ears laid back bit at her 
fiercely as she approached ; but she threw her arms 
about him and kissed his cold and dew-covered 
nose convulsively. 

Silas watched her pityingly. 

" She 's a leavin ' ! " he said ruefully, and half cry- 
ing ; " she 's a leavin ' ! I believe, my soul, she 's a 
leavin ' ! Now if Betsy Parker finds out that my 
tongue turned pretty Kitty out of doors, I — I think 
I won't go home. Darn the ill-natured old woman 
anyhow ! " he exclaimed, with a married man's feli- 
city in locating blame ; " if it had n't been for her, I 
would n't have come over this morning at all." 
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Get out ! " he yelled, still half-crying, at a stal- 
wart calf which had approached him stealthily, and 
was demurely sucking one of his coat-tails. He 
struck the animal such a thwack with a bit of board 
that it skipped expeditiously over the open bars into 
the stack-yard, where it stood, looking back in aston- 
ishment, no doubt revolving reflections on the eccen- 
tricities of men. 

For an instant the forlorn girl thought to saddle 
the roan and dash off on his back ; but in a moment 
she remembered that he was no longer hers. She 
gave him an ill-received parting caress, and turned 
away. 

It was all over. She was no longer mistress of the 
finest farm in the township, with almost unlimited 
influence ; no longer Kitty Frost, with her flocks to 
supervise, her own saddle-horse, her enviable social 
position, but again the wayfarer on the Cumberland 
road, now disgraced and driven out of doors, — an 
outcast. Even her name, she reflected bitterly, the 
name she was known by, was not hers. 

The girl ran on. The long grass, browned and 
wilted by recent frosts, was wet from a shower in the 
night, and her feet and skirts were quickly soaked ; 
but she heeded it not. 

At the great farm-gate on the border of the place 
she stopped breathless, and with her eyes hot with 
running tears cast a parting glance over the familiar 
features of her recent home, — the billowy fields and 
meadows, the barns and out-buildings, the orchard, 
the arched window of the little attic room she had 
used, all the loved nooks where she had wrought and 
thought and joyed and sorrowed. Ah ! sorrowed, 
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but never with such hopeless sorrow as this, she wildly 
sobbed. 

As the great wooden latch clicked in its oaken re- 
ceptacle, the thought of her condition came upon her 
with a new sense of desolation. What of the hour? 
She was homeless ! Where should she go ? 

Below her lay the peaceful little hamlet, emitting 
the earliest morning aspiration of smoke. Every 
creature within it had been her friend ; she felt this : 
yet it might be different now. She saw Joe Aiken in 
the distance going to his work. She was sure of 
sympathy from him, but she was certain he would, 
and could, only swear at Jazar Frost; and at this 
thought there came over her a rush of burning shame 
as she remembered that long before she, Kitty Frost, 
had once in anger used a vile word she had picked 
up among her playmates of the wharves. Inexpres- 
sibly wretched, she covered her face with her hands, 
and hurried blindly along the public road, not weep- 
ing now, but moaning in utter pain, — 

" It is true, it is true ! I am really wicked, as 
Father Frost says; and I have repaid him sadly, 
sadly ! " 

Poor Kitty, sad product of an enfeebling educa- 
tion ! With all her early independence of spirit, her 
energy and enterprise, she was no longer the careless, 
self-sufficient creature of ten years before. Civiliza- 
tion had weakened her, as the Roman civilization 
weakened the Ancient Britons, until, like them, 
she was helpless when confronted by the earlier 
dangers. 

She was no more the careless outlaw of the former 
time, who could house in a hay-stack or under a 
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hedge, and oppose danger with impudence or with 
fierceness, as the occasion might demand. 

To an extent society had tamed her. It had 
laid its laws upon her, it had broken her ancient 
armor, and now had left her, as it leaves its women 
always, pitifully unprovided for that stress of untoward 
circumstance which is the sure award of many, and 
the constant menace of all. 

Where should she go ? She stopped at length on 
" Lone Oak Hill," this new phase of her misery press- 
ing upon her its imperative presence. She looked 
over the billowy hills. 

Eastward to the point where she saw the line of 
white mist hanging over the distant Ohio, she knew 
every acre of the country ; but she felt in her despair 
that it had nowhere a home in which she would be 
welcome, nay, into which she would be received, — 
was fit to be received, she reiterated to herself with 
bitterness. 

She thought over the friends she had made, one 
after another; and then there came into her mind 
the unpleasant face of the dark stranger who had 
shown her so much attention the night before. She 
tried to recall his complimentary speeches, so care- 
lessly ignored at the time, for a hint of possible ad- 
vantage to herself through his instrumentality, which 
they had since seemed to contain, and which she had 
resented ; but she could remember nothing tangible. 

Yet as these remembered words flowed in upon 
her, the vague disquiet their recollection caused her, 
hardened her indecision into a settled purpose. 

She retraced her steps to the foot of the hill and 
opened a gate into a private roadway ; and, hurrying 
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and moaning, sped over hills and ravines into the 
inner heart of a large farm, following mainly a slight 
pathway overhung with wet grass. 

At length, passing through an orchard of great 
apple-trees, she saw large piles of fruit in an enclosure 
containing a cider-press ; and climbing over a fence, 
was soon near a tall and gaunt, but powerfully built 
man, clad in rough clothing, who was shovelling 
apples from a wagon into a large heap upon the 
ground. The shovel of a giant gleamed in his hands 
in the morning sunshine, and its broad proportions 
but fitly complemented the massive and well-knit 
frame that wielded it. 

Kit swept across the slight space which separated 
them, and stood before him. He sprang to the 
ground, shovel in hand, as she appeared. 

" Karen ! " 

" Oh, Barclay, I am very, very miserable ! " she 
cried ; " I did not know what to do. I have no one 
to go to but thee. I am afraid even that is not right, 
— I do nothing right any more. I know now that I 
have always been bad, always, always ! " she wailed ; 
" and now Father Frost has turned me away for sing- 
ing at the husking ; and — I don't know what in the 
world to do ! " 

Here her tears and grief overcame her, and she 
sank upon one of the huge timbers of the press, weep- 
ing convulsively. 

Big Barclay Taylor was, as he would have expressed 
it, " very much concerned." In the first moment's 
resentment against Jazar Frost, he threw the shovel 
he had been holding, twenty feet away into a bin of 
apples ; but he was himself again in a moment, and 
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quietly sat down beside the weeping girl, saying noth- 
ing. She wept more quietly from the delicate sym- 
pathy the act evinced, and he reached out one of 
his long arms, and selected an apple from a pile of 
yellow pippins near by. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Taylor, but you cannot 
like me now that you know how I have abused the 
confidence placed in me," she said from her hand- 
kerchief. " Be good to me once more ; tell me what 
I shall do, and I will never trouble you again ! " 

" I still like the plain language, Karen, 11 he returned, 
quietly. 

The reproof, gentle and kindly as it was, brought 
a fresh outburst of sobs. Barclay produced a pocket- 
knife, and began to peel the apple in neat, workman- 
like circles. 

" Jazar always was hasty," he said at length, — "a 
very hasty, ill-governed man." 

" Oh, it is not that, Barclay," the girl said through 
her tears ; " he had cause to be angry. And I knew 
so well what he liked, and what he did not like. 
I will tell thee all about it, Barclay ; " and she narrated 
the story of the evening ; for while he had assisted at 
the husking, he had not gone to the supper at Taft's, 
but had returned home. 

Barclay meanwhile presented her with a small sec- 
tion of the delicate flesh of the yellow pippin, which 
he deftly held before her on the point of his knife. 
She took it mechanically, and as she nibbled it ab- 
sently and tearfully, it seemed to aid in quieting her 
emotion. 

"For a long time after thee first took me to 
Frost's," she continued, " I thought I should surely 
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ran away ; but I put it off, time after time, until the 
next week. It was then less trouble to bear little 
slights put upon me and my other troubles, because 
it was so very, very easy to go away. I will bear it 
this one time, I often said, but the next time shall be 
the last. And so the weeks passed until I became 
attached to the people, and now it seems as if I could 
not bear to be so sent away ; and — " here another 
deluge of grief overcame her expression. 

Barclay Taylor, although touched by her misery, 
and somewhat disposed to censure her, did not look 
upon the situation as at all desperate, though certainly 
grave. 

He knew that half the farm-houses in the neigh- 
borhood would eagerly open their doors to the ca- 
pable Kitty Frost; but mainly because they would 
open on account of her efficiency, they were not to 
be thought of. 

He looked toward his own home lying beyond 
them, — a home the title to which, with its large estate, 
had fallen upon him some years before, through the 
death of a kinsman. Should not its ready doors open 
to the outcast ? His old housekeeper might object, or 
might not; she would soon yield, he knew, to the 
winning presence of youth. His heart bounded at the 
thought of the new life which would fill the bare and 
lonely brick mansion at her coming. The neglected 
lawn seemed greener and brighter, in that momentary 
vision ; and the peaceful garden, sleeping behind the 
house in the autumn sunshine, with its long, frost-bitten 
beds of larkspurs and four-o'clocks, was fairyland 
touched with the poesy of a dainty presence. 

And the realization of this was come, and in the 
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line of duty. Was not the beautiful girl turned out 
of doors? Was she not before him for counsel? 
Could any one object or criticise? Should not he, 
lonely from his youth, with no near kindred, have 
this one bright sister for whom he had always a 
brotherly tenderness? Should he not have her always 
near him, a part of the daily brightness of life ? 

He looked at her again, from a new standpoint. 
The flexible form beside him, bending in the anguish 
of grief, was no longer that of the little child he had 
taken by the hand and led to Jazar Frost's ten years 
before, but a beautiful woman, needing a brother 
perhaps, but needing a brother less imperatively than 
a brother's care. " It might not be best for her," 
he thought. He closed his lips and the clasp-knife 
simultaneously, and self sank downward out of sight. 

" Well, Karen," he said aloud at length, when Kitty, 
though flushed and heated from her crying, had 
become more composed, " I see nothing better at 
present than to go over to Nathan Frame's. Nathan's 
belong to the other meeting, but they are nice people, 
and Nathan is a just man. Come into the house 
while I get my coat." 

Kitty followed him to the house, across the ill-kept 
lawn and over the bare piazza. 

As they entered the wide hall and passed into a 
parlor, the cheerlessness of the place, which she had 
often noticed before in formal visits with Jazar and 
Ruth, struck her afresh. 

" Poor Barclay ! " she thought, as he called the 
housekeeper ; " and so much might be done ! " 

" Kitty Frost, Martha," he said, simply, as the 
housekeeper arrived ; " I am going with her to Nathan 
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Frame's ; " and the housekeeper nodded and smiled 
upon Kitty, and went off with Barclay in search of 
the coat. 

The furniture of the room was bare almost to 
shabbiness, and had that formal look which is some- 
times noticed where aged people follow, year by year, 
the set fashions and mode of arrangement of their 
youth. 

The fireplace, containing an open grate, was rilled 
by a mass of green asparagus, and the high and narrow 
board mantel above it was ornamented by four vases. 
Two of the latter were also filled with branching as- 
paragus, and the remaining two held stiff bunches of 
white chrysanthemum. 

The girl did not sit down, but remained standing 
at a window looking in the direction of her old home. 
She wept afresh at the recollection of Jazar Frost's 
harsh words, for she had learned to like the old man 
more than the other members of that sordid family ; 
and abuse from him seemed very, very hard to bear. 

When Barclay returned, the maiden had changed 
her position, and was standing near the tall mantel. 
She had reached from the window, and had secured 
from without, a spray of woodbine with a crimson 
tip, and as he re-entered, was arranging it about one 
of the stiff vases of chrysanthemums, and weeping 
silently the while. 

She had twined the woodbine about the vase, and 
then had dropped the rich redness of its terminal 
spray against the fresh white flowers in a way that 
transformed it to an airy bit of beauty. And the 
recollection of that downcast face, the youthful figure, 
lithe and graceful, and the play of the delicate fingers 
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about the vase of flowers, remained with Barclay Tay- 
lor a cherished memory-picture ever after. Never 
before within his recollection had any hands more 
youthful or more skilful than Martha's touched the 
furnishing of his house, and the earlier thought came 
back to him ; but he shut his lips again more firmly 
than ever, gave some directions to a hired man who 
came at his call, and then together, as ten years 
before they had gone to Jazar Frost's, they now 
went on a silent and thoughtful journey to Nathan 
Frame's. 



XXII. 

NATHAN FRAME. 

He had a face like a benediction. 



Cervantes. 



THE two friends retraced much of the pathway the 
young girl had pursued half an hour before ; 
but when they reached the gate-way she had passed 
through, they took a direction apart from the lands 
of Jazar Frost; and soon, entering a narrow and 
little used by-road, followed it some distance to a 
farm smaller and much less pretentious than its 
neighbors upon either hand. 

Its buildings were unpainted and old ; but a thrifty 
orchard lay behind it, and a well-kept flower-garden 
lighted up its " front yard " with masses of variegated 
autumnal bloom. 

As they entered his yard, Nathan Frame came to 
meet them, having been advised of their approach by 
the sharp barking of a small terrier. 

The approaching farmer had a large gingham apron 
tied by strings about his waist, and carried a pail of 
milk in one hand, and in the other a milking-stool 
with a single leg. 

He set the pail of milk down, and advanced toward 
them holding the stool by the leg with his left hand, 
and a little behind him. 

14 
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Being a tall man, fully six feet in height, with panta- 
loons tucked into immense boot-tops which reached 
to his knees, the apron gave him a somewhat ridicu- 
lous appearance, of which he seemed at first a little 
conscious ; but this he soon forgot. 

He could not have been less than fifty-five years of 
age ; but a certain open boyishness of manner and a 
beaming mildness of face — a face which nevertheless 
showed some strength-telling lines — made him seem 
much younger. 

"Well?" he said heartily, by way of combined 
inquiry, salutation, and apology, " I Ve just been 
milking the black heifer. How do, Barclay? Kitty 
Frost, is it? How de do? How de do? Glad to 
see you ! " 

He had a way of emphasizing at times the verbs 
of his sentences which gave them an inexpressible 
heartiness ; and they now fell on poor Kitty's wounded 
spirit like a balm. 

" What a cheery way he has ! and what a nice 
face," she thought; and she remembered now to 
have seen him before, when he had come to Friend 
Frost's on some business about a mortgage the latter 
held ; but the face was then more serious. 

"I don't see how thee manages that, Nathan," 
said Barclay, indicating playfully, by a glance and 
slight turn of the head, the stool with its single leg. 

Nathan smiled broadly. 

"Yes, the women folks ridicule me a good deal 
about that," he said, humorously; "but I tell them 
there is nearly always a leg out of the other milking- 
stools, anyway, and those left are afterwards on one 
side, and hard to manage. Now I put the leg in the 
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centre of the stool, have only one, and when I sit 
down on it my legs make up the three legs of a stool, 
all in the right place, — see ? Then there is only one 
third the bother in keeping it in the stool," he said, 
laughingly. " But come in ; come in ! " he hurriedly 
continued, and in a tone more serious, turning toward 
the house. 

"One moment, Nathan," said Barclay, detaining 
him. " Our friend Karen is in some trouble, and I 
think thee may be able to help her out. Jazar Frost, 
it seems, does not relish Karen's singing for a dancing 
party last evening, and has turned her away. She 
will want another home immediately." 

Nathan Frame glanced toward Kitty, and his coun- 
tenance grew troubled as he noted her distress. 

" Well, well, well ! " he replied, slowly and won- 
deringly. " Singing at a dancing party, and Jazar has 
turned her away ! Well, well, well ! " 

" I want Friend Frame to know all about it, Bar- 
clay ; the very worst," the girl interrupted. " It was 
not merely the singing, but I sang for the dance. 
Davy Luke's fiddle gave out, with a cotillon on the 
floor; and I took up the music and sang till they 
had finished the set," said Kitty, half hysterically. 

" Well, well, well ! " continued Nathan Frame, 
slowly; "sang till they finished the set. That was 
very well do — that was very thoughtless indeed," he 
added, hastily; "I must lay it before Eleanor. I 
should n't wonder if she wanted some help right 
away." 

He called, " Eleanor ! " in a loud voice, before 
reaching the house, but evidently did not expect 
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any one to appear, as he entered the open door im- 
mediately, and beckoned them to follow. As they 
passed into the sitting-room, a large, fleshy woman 
sat in a great easy-chair, engaged in darning stock- 
ings. She did not rise, being quite stout; and 
although possessing this outward indication of a 
cheerful temperament, was rather grim and forbid- 
ding of countenance; and Kitty's heart quailed as 
she looked upon her dark brows and stern demeanor. 
She greeted them pleasantly, however, but glanced 
sharply and frequently at the girl while she listened 
to Nathan's repetition of Kitty's misfortune with a 
darkening frown. When he had concluded she said, 
severely, — 

" I do think men are the most stupid creatures in 
the world ! Here this child has had no breakfast, 
and has trailed through three miles of wet grass, until 
her feet are soaked ! And here is Barclay with his 
stable full of horses, and I know he never dreamed 
of hitching to the carriage. You are all alike ! 
Sarah Ann ! " she called aloud, without rising from 
her chair, — an action, indeed, that the good woman 
was not prone to take. 

Getting no response, she arose slowly and walked 
heavily out of the room, motioning Kitty to follow 
her ; and the two quickly disappeared together. The 
former returned in a few minutes alone ; and walking 
heavily across the room as before, resumed her seat 
and her forbidding expression, and said sharply, " Now, 
Nathan, what is it? " 

"Well," said the latter, looking at the ceiling in 
apparent thoughtfulness, and drawling his words, " I 
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was thinking that Sarah Ann needed a little help, and 
the girl will have to have a home — " 

" Nathan Frame ! " she said severely, " thee knows 
Sarah Ann is just as able to do our work as she has 
been these nineteen years ! " 

"Well," returned the husband, "a young person 
would brighten us up a little, and do many little 
turns ; and I find I am not so young as I once was." 

He turned his handsome face to Barclay very 
seriously, as if it was important to convince the latter 
of this fact; but his wife claimed his attention 
sharply. 

" Nonsense, Nathan Frame ! " she cried, " thee 
does not get half enough exercise as it is ; and thee is 
getting so fat and lazy that the next thing thee will 
be having a spell of sickness. Now thee may just as 
well own up, Nathan," she said in remonstrance, and 
with increasing severity, " thee may just as well own 
up that thee has made up thy mind to take her ! Thee 
knows thee has, and thee wishes to put the responsi- 
bility on me, and I sha'n't take it ! If thee is going 
to give a home to all the people who are not quite 
orthodox enough for the other Friends, thee may do it 
thyself ! " 

Nathan Frame nodded assentingly to Barclay, as if 
this was the most gracious acquiescence possible. 

" I guess Eleanor will take .her, Barclay ; she 
almost always has her own way," he said. "And if 
thee will excuse me, I will turn the cows into the 
pasture." 

He disappeared through the open door; but his 
wife's voice followed him sharply as a whip-lash, — 

" Nathan ! " 
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Nathan's form had quickly passed the clump of 
rosebushes beside the window near them. 

" Nathan ! " she called, still more sharply, after 
him. 

" Hullo-a ! " replied Nathan with a low and long- 
drawn shout, as if from an immense distance, although 
he was as yet not thirty feet away. 

She went heavily to the door. " Nathan," she said 
sharply, " take off that apron ! " 

He returned briskly and handed the garment to 
her, and again disappeared. 

" Nathan makes a great show of allowing me to 
have my own way," she said to Barclay, as she again 
sought her chair ; " but he takes good care it is only 
in such matters as aprons. He is a very determined 
man ; I am ashamed that he should be so boyish ; " 
and here her face relaxed, and she laughed till her 
fat body shook, in keen enjoyment of her husband's 
roguery. 

" A good ending of a serious matter," was Barclay 
Taylor's private comment as he left the girl with her 
new friends and surveyed the Frame homestead from 
the gate of the farm, upon his return. " I am only 
sorry I did not bring her here at first; but I fear 
Nathan is not prospering. He has energy enough, 
but no enterprise. He cannot make any change if 
his farm is not productive, he can only follow in last 
year's rut; and notwithstanding his fun, he looks 
worried." 

But despite his misgivings, Barclay felt in the main 
well satisfied with his morning's work. 

" Karen will now have a home," he thought ; 
"Jazar's was merely an abiding-place." 
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Yet he reflected, as he plodded homeward, that he 
had been mortifyingly careless in not taking the car- 
riage ; and pausing upon the top rail of the line fence 
which separated his land from Squire Paxallen's, to 
consider his delinquency, he noted that that energetic 
farmer had all his corn husked, and the fodder neatly 
stacked for winter use. 

By twelve o'clock of this eventful day the entire 
township of Swarthmore was aware of Kitty Frost's 
misadventure, and each inhabitant was eagerly de- 
sirous of discussing the subject in all its various 
bearings. 

Ploughs were stopped in mid-furrow, and plough- 
men, unmindful of the customary fiction of an errand, 
or a trip to spring or well for a drink, met each other 
boldly half way at the line-fences to talk it over. 

Young men, of whom an uncommon number dis- 
covered public spirit, " knocked off work " early in the 
afternoon, and rode into town; and calling among 
the women-folks was never more nearly universal. 

It did not diminish the indignation of Jazar Frost's 
fellow-townsmen, which was general, that his theo- 
logical standpoint was unassailable. All the religious 
denominations represented in the neighborhood, 
whether Quaker, Methodist, or Presbyterian, alike 
discountenanced dancing ; but so deplorable was the 
state of public morals at that time, so warped and 
biased by predjudice were the people in this instance, 
that, with Jazar's example freshly placed before them, 
the plainest teachings of eminent churchmen and 
writers were entirely disregarded. 

Early the next morning three awkward, but self- 
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assured and resolute, farmers called at Nathan Frame's 
in the capacity of school-directors. They did not 
enter the house, nor come to the door in a body and 
knock for entrance, in the primitive manner in vogue 
before the introduction of bells. The Ohio farmer 
has been a member of a royal family too long to 
place himself artlessly and needlessly in the castle 
and power of another potentate, particularly when 
bound on missions of affairs. 

The three stopped under a large apple-tree in the 
outer yard, therefore, and sent a herald to announce 
their presence and request a parley. Especially they 
requested the presence of Miss 'Kitty, under the tree 
whose kind has since become historic in its associa- 
tion with treaties of moment. 

In three minutes after the maiden had arrived at 
the place of meeting, bonnetless, breathless, and 
blooming, but puzzled, these direct and business-like 
magnates had engaged her for the autumn term of 
the village school, at a figure in advance of her 
former salary for the same service. 

This done, they were in another moment on 
their way back to work, secretly exultant, and con- 
scious of having commented upon Jazar's action in 
a way more emphatic than the resolution of a mass 
meeting. 

This action of the school directors in a large meas- 
ure satisfied the neighborhood feeling against Jazar 
Frost, which at first had been almost fiercely aggres- 
sive. There was a sentiment that the change of 
habitation had been officially sanctioned, and the 
matter as a subject of neighborhood gossip soon 
ceased to exist \ but the effect of the general kindli- 
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ness upon the outcast girl was strengthening in the 
extreme. 

Under such evidence of confidence on the part of 
the neighbors, the kindly deference paid to her at 
her new home, and the setting apart to her of one 
of its best chambers for her sole use, she quickly re- 
gained her accustomed cheerful spirit; and in two 
weeks time was almost as much the leading and 
directing power at Nathan Frame's in farming affairs 
as she had previously been at Jazar Frost's. The 
thrifty husbandry of Jazar's well-appointed farms lay 
behind her; his judgment had moulded hers; and 
her knowledge, practical and thorough, was seconded 
by a self-sufficiency born of action, which yet was not 
so much self-assurance as zeal. 

Ready tongues were ever alert also to magnify 
her real qualities ; watchful eyes noted to her advan- 
tage every small circumstance to which credit could 
attach. 

It was said in homely phrasings that the smoke 
at Frame's farm arose a half hour earlier each 
morning ; that " things are beginning to hum now 
at Nathan's ; " that matters were " brightening at 
Frame's already," — when the only real change was 
that the girl had instilled a little additional courage 
into the quiet household, added a little brightness to 
the daily portion of each of its members. Ah ! how 
nerveless the touch watched ever by suspicion and 
distrust ! But what, on the contrary, may not he ac- 
complish whose hand is ever supported by love and 
confidence, and whose very falls, even, are softened 
by sympathy. 



XXIII. 

A COUNCIL IN JUDGMENT. 

To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway owre the faem ; 
The king's daughter to Noroway, 

; T is thou must bring her hame. 

Sir Patrick Spens. 

He was ever precise in promise keeping. 

Measure for Measure. 

"DERHAPS a knight more self-important, or more 
■** impressed by the honor of his commission, than 
Samuel Norbin Fairfax, colored, never set forth on a 
journey fraught with results of consequence, — cer- 
tainly none more trustworthy, within limitations, was 
ever deputized, as Lawyer Fairfax shrewdly judged. 

The fact that he had run away from his owner, a 
Fairfax, upon suspicion that he was to be sold farther 
South, had not destroyed, nor indeed affected in any 
way, his reverence for the name, — which had, in truth, 
originally attracted him to the presence of the lawyer 
in search of service. 

"We has de same fambly name, sah, ya-es, 
sah," he said on that occasion, with his peculiar 
mannerism. 

This expression, having been turned to great 
amusement and jocose profit by the lawyer, really 
enlisted his influence with the proprietor of the office 
building, and secured " Sam " the position of jani- 
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tor therein, — a position which he had ever since 
maintained. 

Not maintained without marvel either; for Sam 
abused his position wofully, and was an adept in so 
adjusting labor to its reward that the most infinites- 
simal portions of the former were dealt out to his 
employers which it was reasonable to suppose a 
good-natured clientage would accept in return for 
its money. 

But these eccentricities aside (and who cannot show 
some such sinful waverings from the direct line?), no 
one could be more implicitly relied upon than Sam ; 
and what he would or would not do for a Fairfax, 
well — " I *s alwus been a memba of de fambly, sah," 
Sam was accustomed to say, with much dignity, at a 
later period, when it was safer to acknowledge it than 
at first. 

Now it happened that late one afternoon in autumn, 
in pursuance of a commission, features of which are 
already known to us, a traveller appeared upon one 
of the large hills overlooking the branch, by whose 
trickling waters the small cabin of Davy Luke had 
stood for a dozen years. The hillside, which sloped 
sharply to the bed of the stream several hundred feet 
below, was closely wooded, as were like hillsides 
upon the opposite shores of the stream. 

The traveller stopped, however, in an open glade or 
clearing made by the process of "deadening" the 
tree by girdling, and seated himself on a log, from its 
position offering an easy view of the " branch " for 
half a mile; although the gleaming water was fre- 
quently hidden by eccentric meanderings into beechen 
byways and sylvan nooklets on either hand. 
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Having secured a comfortable position, he ignored 
a breast-pocket in his coat, well filled with Wheeling 
"Stogy" cigars, and taking from another pocket a 
black pipe, loaded it with care, lighted it, and pull- 
ing upon it with much satisfaction, gave himself up 
to reflection and the contemplation of that part of 
the landscape enriched by the picturesque cabin of 
the Lukes. 

" Mighty shif les', some o' dese yer niggas, 'peahs 
to me," he soliloquized ; " hain't got only one pig, I 
'spect. Doan 't hyar but one squealin' fer his suppa, 
nohow. 

" Qua't o' dried apples a sunnin' on de po'ch ruff," 
he continued ; " an* de pig a livin' ofFn de smell uv 
'em, I 'low. Doan't seem to like his fodda too well, 
de pig doan't, he ! he ! " This the traveller added 
on further reflection, noting the piercing voice of the 
animal. " Not so fur 's he 's got ; noa, sah, he ! he ! " 
he continued. "What does I want of dem folks 
anyhow?" he speculated, becoming serious again. 
" Nuthin' in de wide worP but to know who 's de bes' 
man to tie to; nuthin' in de worF but dat. No call 
to tell dese yer niggas all you knows ; noa, sah ! " 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe reflectively, 
and a gleam of hope lighted his black face as he 
thought of the possibility of a comrade pig, perhaps 
already despatched for early sausages. " Da 's good 
pickin' down da' sometimes," he said, as, storing 
away his pipe, he prepared to renew his acquaintance 
of earlier days. 

Three hours later, the traveller was seated in the 
midst of the Luke family, before a cheerful fire of 
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. maple logs, whose genial glow seemed to have dif- 
fused itself over guest and host and cabin alike, so 
comfortable were the former, so cosy and warm the 
latter. It was indeed a warm glow; and the two 
dogs, lying directly in front of the fire, with their 
noses pointed thereto, and prone upon the large, 
rough hearthstone, rose sometimes, and turning 
round, took a like position a few inches farther away. 
It played softly over furniture the sparest and of the 
rudest description, but lighted up the whitewashed 
walls to a degree of cheerful brightness. It was a 
benign glow, a glow to inspire confidence and good 
fellowship. 

The great open fireplace, blackened by the soot of 
a thousand fires, folded to itself, across its ebony 
bosom, an iron crane, which, being fastened firmly 
to the walls, had remained through the frequent mi- 
grations of Aunt Columbia, and now survived to 
hold on one side of the glowing logs a steaming 
black kettle, closely covered, yet emitting the sugges- 
tive aroma of a boiling fowl. 

The conversation, at first general, had narrowed 
down to Davy and the stranger, in whose hands it 
drifted by easy ways to a comparison of qualities, and 
to Davy's likes and dislikes of his fellow-townsmen. 

Davy placed a stout, roughly carven piece of white 
hickory in the fire-place, to be scorched in order to 
toughen its fibre. This was designed for a maul, or 
beetle ; and after being toughened, would be shaved 
smooth with a knife, polished with a bit of glass, and 
when finished would be worth twenty-five cents in 
the sight of almost any neighboring farmer. 

Davy leaned back in a splint-bottomed chair and 
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watched the fire, smoking a cigar from the stranger's 
store the while, with the air of a man who appre- 
ciates the wisdom of his own conclusions. 

" I likes a gent'eman what competes with his prom- 
ises," he said oracularly; "Mista Jaza' Fros' may 
come nigh on to it, but he doan' come so nigh upon 
it as do Mista Barcla' Taylor. 

" Onct, time back, I was cuttin' a leetle hie'ry tree 
up in de woods, fo' mop han'les an* axe han'ls an' de 
like, an' was jis about to kyar it home when Mista 
Barcla* Taylo' jis happen along through de woods. 
Hit was a mighty nice little hie'ry tree to be sho', 
an' it belong to him; but he wa'n't gwine to hu't 
nobody's feelin's, Mista Taylo' wa'n't. So he ses to 
me jis a kind o' sightin' de line like : ses he, ' Dat 
tree's berry nea' my line, David, ain't it?' An' I 
perten' to step back an' sight de line too, 'tween him 
an' Paxallen's; but I knowed all de while it wa'n't 
ennywha's nea' Paxallen's Ian*. 

" Den I allow to Mista Taylo' dat de tree mus' be 
his sho'ly ; an' Mista Taylo' tole me to bring half de 
han'ls up to his house an' he 'd gib me a little pig fo' 
'em ; an' went off jis keerless like ziff he did n' keer 
'bout it no way. 

" Next day, when I takes de han'ls up fo' de pig, I 
'spected he'd gib me de runt pig o' de lot ; but he 
did'n'. He jis say, Mista Taylo' did, * Pick one out, 
David ; ' an' when I done pick out de shoat, he say, 
' Thee's a pretty good judge of a pig, David, if thee 
does git on de wrong side de line sometime. I '11 
gib thee three dolla's fo' him in six mon's, David,' jis 
as easy an' keerless like, ziff three dolla's wa'n't no 
fo'chun to him no mo' 'tall. 
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" Well, when de six mon's was up, me an' de boys, 
we tuk de shoat up to Mista Taylo's, fo' de three 
dolla's. He'd been a libin on mas' an' akerns an' de 
like in de woods, an' breshin' roun' fo' his own libin 
eber sens I had 'm an* it made 'm kind o' sha'p nose 
an' eaga' like. A hoag fattens betta, I alwus b'leeves, 
if y' keeps 'm a leetle hoangry. Well, we calls de pig 
Abs'lum, case he was alwus a hangin' roun' de oak 
woods, yah ! yah ! " 

Here the stranger, who had grinned mightily at 
Davy's theory of fattening hogs, also said " yah ! yah ! " 
which was echoed by the female members of the cir- 
cle; and both dogs raised their noses inquiringly 
from the warm stone, looked about a moment, and 
then placed them flat down again. 

" De fust thing dat pig did when we got to Taylo's, 
was to lope into de ya'd an' chase de brindle dawg 
unda de po'ch ; an' what a time da was, I should say 
fo' sho' ! De dawg unda de po'ch, a growlin' an' a 
bak'in' fo' what 's out ! An' Abs'lum with his brussels 
up like a sun-fish, a chompin' his jaws at de hole de 
dawg went in at; an' Mista Taylo's housekeepa 
scairt nea'ly to death, an' Mista Taylo' hissef a laffin 
at de housekeepa till he mos' could n' stan', an' had 
to lean up agin de pump. 'What is it, David?' 
Mista Taylo' say, when he got his breath. ' It looks 
like a buzz-saw from hyer.' ' It 's Abs'lum, de pig what 
you sol' me, Mista Taylo',' I say, ' an' I fotch him up 
fo' de three dolla's.' Den he tuk another look at de 
pig, an' laff agin at de housekeepa till de tea's dun 
come. Den he gib me de three dolla's, an' say de 
pig was well wo'th de money, jis to keep de dawg in 
o'da; an' ax me to help put him in de pen. An' 
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Abs'lum he stan' on his- hind feet in de pen an* 
squeal with his nose over de top ba* till we 's out 
o' sight; but Mista Taylo' dun compete with his 
promise." 

There was a pause here, given to smoking and 
reflection, when Davy resumed, — 

" Now, Mista Fros', he competes with his promise 
too somewhat ; but he 's mighty keerful 'bout makin' 
o' de promise in de fust place. 

" Suppose I 'd been cuttin' dat hic'ry on Mista 
Fros's place? Would Mista Fros' gib a gent'eman 
half de hanl's? 

" No, sah ! Ef I 'd seen Mista Fros* comin' afta 
his hic'ry, I would n' hab staid dar. I 'd jis let him 
git his hanl's de bes he could. Oh, I knows ole 
Mista Fros' ! " 

There was another pause, and then further 
reminiscence. 

" One time, when de survare was a runnin' of de 
line between Fros's an* Mista Isaac- Jones, da reques' 
me to kyar de chain. Da was both Quaka's an* strick 
like. Mista Isaac, he say de cornder stone lay near 
by a tree on Mista Fros's place, an* Mista Fros' he 
say it was at de tree on Mista Jones's Ian', an' den 
da had it ; an* Mista Isaac- Jones say dat da fust 
survare put down an ole am plough-pint at de cornder, 
an' he hunt an* pull up de ole arn pint right dar, an* 
de survare he say dat settle it. An' Mista Fros' he 
was dat mad fit to step up an' down ; an 1 he run up 
to Mista Isaac- Jones an* reach his face down clost 
to Mista Jones's face, like he gwine to kiss him, an' 
he say, sof an' sweet like, ' Isaac, thee lies ! ' An' 
Mista Isaac- Jones jis' tu'n a little pale an' go home. 
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Oh, I knows Mista Fros* ; but he doan* compete with 
his promise like Mista Barcla' Taylo 1 , no how ! He 
doan* begin ! " 

" Affairs of the greatest moment," said the famous 
Cardinal de Retz, " owe their rise and success to in- 
significant trifles and accidents ; " and the result of this 
conference in the obscure cabin on the " branch " 
was that the next day a note was handed to Barclay 
Taylor, which, at first delighting him, afterwards 
caused him many hours of care and disquiet, and 
ultimately hampered and trammelled him in a way 
that he felt to be inexpressibly cruel. It ran as 
follows : — 

Law Office of Lemuel Fairfax, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To the friend of Karen Allingham into whose hand this 
may be delivered-. — 

It has come to my knowledge that Miss Karen Alling- 
ham is probably heiress to an estate of very considerable 
value (say seventy-five or one hundred thousand dollars), 
consisting of oil lands in Pennsylvania. 

The title to the tract is now involved, through the fraud 
of a party who is still scheming to secure it; and Miss 
Allingham should be cautioned by her friends against 
signing papers upon any pretext whatever. At the same 
time, it may be as well she should not be informed as to 
the assumed value at present, that being largely surmise. 

Meanwhile I desire to correspond with you in regard 
to clearing up the title and putting Miss Allingham in pos- 
session of the property, or — which I prefer — in posses- 
sion of such substantial sum as the market may warrant 
and her friends, upon investigation, may advise her to 
accept therefor. 

IS 
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I represent a would-be purchaser of the property, but 
aside from this have no interest adverse to the heiress, 
and can, I think, materially assist her in realizing upon 
the estate. 

Yours, etc., 

Lemuel Fairfax. 



It was very soon after this conference at the cabin 
that Barclay Taylor, with the lawyer's letter in his 
pocket, had made a special visit to Nathan Frame's 
to warn Kitty against signing any papers whatever, 
and especially any papers relating to the real estate 
in Pennsylvania, in which, she was informed, she had 
an interest ; but it may have been a week later that 
the thought began to recur to him that he had not 
sufficiently impressed the importance of the matter 
upon her. 

He waited a day to determine whether it was his 
conscience spurring him to discharge a duty imper- 
fectly performed, or his inclination towards a sight of 
Kit herself, that moved him. 

He was very downright with himself, as becomes a 
strong man, and quite thoughtful of the motives on 
which he acted. He finally admitted that he wished 
to see Kit, as well as to admonish her ; and finding 
nothing unworthy in either source of action, took the 
pathway toward the Frame homestead. 

But the interview achieved little. He was scarcely 
surprised to find but slight importance attached by 
the girl to a possible bequest of uncertain value. 

A new world lay about her, — a world to be con- 
quered, controlled, and shaped to certain purposes 
beneficial to the Frame household. 
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" I do not believe in it, Barclay, — the bequest. 
Much obliged ; but we have the prettiest little red 
calf at the barn thee ever saw. It is ready money ; 
and it has the funniest way of wrinkling its nose. 
Come ! " 



XXIV. 

ENTERPRISE AT NATHAN FRAME'S. 

" Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content 1 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment 1 " 

'"PHEY were sitting together upon an old log in a 
"■- little woodland clearing, Nathan Frame and 
Kitty, and it was a dull, cheerless day. 

It was a " Seventh- day " and there was no school. 
Nathan was resting from his wood-chopping, and the 
girl had stopped to chat with him and show her col- 
lection of shell-barks gathered in a tour through the 
woods. 

A fallen tree lay before them, and its disconnected 
sections represented a large amount of prospective 
winter fire-wood. 

The axe which had accomplished the surgery 
gleamed at the feet of the chopper, and its polished 
hickory handle leaned against his knee. He was a 
well- formed and strong man, and a good woodman ; 
but for the moment he was tired. 

The grass of the clearing was blackened by frost, 
which had also hardened the ground. In some damp 
places, trampled smooth the day before, soiled crys- 
tals of ice and earth had been forced up above the 
surrounding surface. Hoar-frost had gathered upon 
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and still covered the fresh pink chips of yesterday's 
chopping, scattered around. A " hired hand," clad 
in the coarse gray goods in which Nathan Frame was 
also clothed, was engaged in laying a worm fence 
near by. The occasional stroke of his axe rang 
sharply down the valley. 

The hillside around them and the valley below 
them were still held in the silent grasp of the first 
black frost of the season. The bare trees and shrubs 
of the woodlands, and the small clumps of bushes of 
surreptitious growth in fence corners, stood upright, 
still and stark against the dull grays of hillside and 
sky. 

A small brook ran darkly through a brown thicket 
below them, and a solitary jay squalled from its 
remote depths without awakening response. 

It was a dull, cheerless day, and Nathan Frame 
was tired; but at this most inauspicious time Kit 
suddenly asked the farmer to buy Gray Sandy for her 
use. 

" Buy Gray Sandy, Kitty? " said Nathan, in a 
tone marked by both surprise and pain. " Gray 
Sandy will cost money, and we have more of every- 
thing else, I sometimes think, than money. In- 
deed, Mother and I have been a good deal puzzled 
about getting along as it is. Our family is not so 
large ; but we have a hard time, each year, to make 
the interest on that mortgage. This very farm we 
stand on, I must tell thee, Kitty," continued Nathan 
Frame, much troubled, "this very farm we stand 
on is mortgaged for a thousand dollars, — a full thou- 
sand dollars, Kitty ; and it is only worth about four 
thousand." *  . 
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Kitty laughed gayly at the genial farmer's lugubri- 
ous tone and manner. Then she became sober. 

"I am afraid thee will think me crazy, Uncle 
Frame, but I have a plan to pay off that mortgage, 
— a plan I have been thinking about day and night, 
ever since I heard Father Frost was going to sell 
his sheep and rent North Farm, because Silas was not 
willing to stay." 

She rose and sat down again beside him on the 
log, the better to settle her skirts about her. The 
farmer gazed at her with . mild incredulity. 

" Now did thee ever hear any complaint, Uncle 
Frame," she continued, " that I was an encumbrance 
to Father Frost?" 

She clasped her hands over the large basket on her 
lap, and resting her chin upon them, looked up 
roguishly into his face. 

"No indeed, Kitty," replied the farmer, still seri- 
ously. " I have heard, on the contrary, that thee was 
a very efficient helper to Jazar Frost. But it is dif- 
ferent here, child ; the farm is small, while Jazar has 
two, both quite large." 

"And besides Gray Sandy," continued the girl, 
" I want thee to hire Silas Parker by the year." 

"What in the world for?" exclaimed Nathan, 
turning his eyes in consternation anew upon the 
radiant girl. 

" Well," said Kitty, " 1 41 tell thee." She leaned 
towards him, and in a half whisper said: "Silas 
Parker is a good hand with sheep ; and when I am 
with him — when I am with him, mind — Silas, when 
I am with him," she repeated, " is the best judge of 
sheep in Colerain County." 
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She paused, and smilingly watched the effect of her 
words. 

" Eleanor thinks I hire too much of the work done 
now," he said, beginning to smile. They smiled in 
unison. " But, Kitty," expostulated the farmer, grow- 
ing serious again, "we have but a few sheep, and 
our sixty acres will not pasture more, child. We 
have all we can feed, as it is. It would never do." 

" Besides Gray Sandy and Silas," pursued the girl, 
confidently, without noticing his objections, " I want 
thee to secure North Farm of Father Frost." 

Nathan Frame's dissent was here manifested in a 
long, low whistle, while his eyes began to twinkle at 
the hugeness of Kitty's joke. 

" But I am in great earnest, Uncle Frame." 

" And put another mortgage on this place ? Per- 
haps Jazar will have a word to say." 

" No," said Kitty, earnestly. " Father Frost is 
growing too old to attend to it ; and he would not 
trust Silas alone, even if the foolish fellow had not 
left his employment. Why, Uncle Frame, does thee 
know who has had sole charge of North Farm for the 
last three years, even to the accounts ? Why nobody 
in the world but Kitty Frost ; and nobody but Kitty 
Frost has been making — " here she leaned towards 
him again, and whispered something to him, at which 
he gave another low whistle — " for Father Frost, 
over and above a good rent, each year she has had 
charge," she continued, nodding her head triumph- 
antly at the puzzled and incredulous farmer. 

" Now, Father Frost must rent to some one," she 
continued ; " and while Silas has no head himself, he 
can work with me and do well, and he likes to. I 
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could not work with every one ; we understand each 
other. And as I shall have a great deal to do with the 
school, and the farm being so far away, I shall need a 
horse; and Gray Sandy is almost worthless to any 
one else. Besides, I can't bear to have him abused, 
as he surely will be in other hands." 

" But the money, Kitty, the money," said Nathan, 
dropping his incredulous air and speaking earnestly. 

" I am coming to that," she said, with equal ear- 
nestness. "Father Frost must sell his sheep; and 
he has the best flocks in the county. They will bring 
a good price, but we must have them. Silas and I 
have culled and selected for years, and they will be 
more profitable than ever next year. Sandy must not 
cost much, and Father Frost will increase the mort- 
gage to the value of the horse, the sheep, and the 
rent of the farm. If he should raise any objections, 
tell him that I am to have charge of the farm ; for 
that is part of the plan, Uncle Frame, and thee will 
find he will not say another word." 

Here she broke down, and wept silently a moment, 
while Nathan toyed with the handle of his axe and 
looked uncomfortable. 

" Whatever he thinks of me," she resumed, " he 
does not doubt me in business. I have learned his 
lessons well. Yes, it will be best to tell him that," 
she continued, thoughtfully ; " he will know then how 
the farm will be kept. Then with the money from 
teaching I can soon pay for Sandy, and he will be 
mine again." 

She clasped her hands tightly together. 

" Thee means, Kitty, that we should buy some of 
Jazar's cheaper sheep to stock up," said Nathan, for 
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the moment interested. There was a trace of hope- 
fulness in his voice. That mortgage had been tug- 
ging at his vitals for many a year. 

" No, no, no ! " said the girl, positively ; " the 
best of his sheep only, — the very best ; and part of 
the plan is to sell all thy sheep and substitute others : 
every sheep should go." 

Nathan Frame's face clouded. 

" Oh, Uncle Frame, I don't want to hurt thy feel- 
ings," — she placed her hand upon his beseechingly, 
yet smiled, — " but these sheep won't do. Silas will 
smile when he sees them. The wool is fine, but it 
brings only a little more, and ours produce twice as 
much." She smiled the cloud away. " I can show 
thee the figures ; " she handed him a slip of paper as 
she spoke. 

" Does thee mean that we can pay off this mort- 
gage in three years, and be out of debt?" he said, 
with incredulous earnestness, scanning the paper 
closely. 

The girl nodded her pretty head affirmatively, but 
added, " At my prices." 

There was a slight pause. 

" I shall not allow thee to work as thee did at Jazar 
Frost's," he said sharply, " if we are all sold out by 
the sheriff." 

" I shall not have to," she said quietly ; " there will 
be one farm less, and thee will do much more than 
Father Frost. It will not hurt me in the least. 

" Uncle Frame ! " she exclaimed passionately, 
" thee works hard here year after year, and thee 
does not reduce the debt. Thee has given me a 
home. Try my plan this one time ! Let me at 
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least try to help my friends. I shall be so hopeful 
and happy with something to do ! " 

" Well, well, well," the farmer said, as he rose slowly, 
"this is something new. I know thee means well, 
Kitty, but — I shall lay it before Eleanor, at least," 
he said finally, leaving his axe and walking thought- 
fully toward the house. 

" I can't give thee any advice, Nathan," said Aunt 
Eleanor Frame, decisively. " Kitty Frost is known 
all over the county as a very capable girl ; it seems 
likely she knows what she is talking about. I think 
I would consult with David." 

" Eleanor favors it," said Nathan to himself, with 
a surprised grimace, as he walked with long strides 
across the fields to Squire David Paxallen's. " She 
is never at a loss in advising against anything she 
don't like. Well, I don't wonder much, — something 
must be done about that mortgage ; but then again, 
there is the Discipline." 

As he walked swiftly along through the dry rag- 
weed of the fields, a passage of the Discipline, or 
rules of his Society, presented itself again and again 
to his perplexed mind : — 

" The Yearly Meeting, being earnestly concerned that 
the service of our religious Society may not be obstructed, 
or its reputation dishonored, by any imprudence of its 
members in their worldly engagements, recommends to 
ail that they be careful not to venture upon business they 
do not understand, nor launch into trade beyond their 
abilities and at the risk of others, but that they bound 
their engagements by their means ; and when they enter 
into contracts or agreements, whether written or by 
words, that they endeavor on all occasions strictly to ful- 
fil them, that no occasions of reproach may be given to 
truth and the Society." 
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" At any rate, I '11 ask David," he thought, with a 
deep sigh of relief at the easy transfer of his burden. 

The result of counselling with Squire Paxallen — a 
shrewd, clear-headed man, highly successful in busi- 
ness matters, and an authority among the neighbor- 
hood Friends — was that a bargain was concluded 
with Friend Frost the same week, the rental of the 
farm and the price of the sheep being placed at sums 
suggested by Kitty, and Jazar being precluded from 
sharp dealing by a knowledge that the figures upon 
the whole were reasonable, and that the young girl's 
fiat had gone forth that no more should be paid. 

But while the price set for the sheep was a hand- 
some one, the rental mentioned for the farm was cer- 
tainly low. 

" If Karen Allingham has charge, she will not be 
interfered with? " queried Jazar, finally, with queru- 
lous sharpness, as he bargained with Nathan Frame 
on the subject. 

" Very well then," said the old man, sternly, upon 
being assured of Kit's paramount superintendence; 
" very well, then, let it be so ; " and the important 
contract was closed. 

But Jazar made no further sign of a knowledge of 
the girl's existence or worth than this indirect and 
inadvertent tribute to her merits. He never inquired 
about her, nor voluntarily mentioned her name. He 
resented her late depravity with that cold and re- 
mote manner and bearing of severe and lofty virtue 
by which many worthy people set an example of in- 
flexibility to a Providence generally believed to be 
too open to the criticism of a charitable weakness 
toward sinners. 
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As to Sandy, the transaction was fraught with graver 
difficulties for Nathan Frame, owing to an incident 
which illustrates the proneness of certain persons to 
project themselves or their boisterous donkeyisms 
into the affairs of sober people. 

" I don't feel quite clear about this horse," said 
Nathan Frame, on the day following the bargaining, 
when, having led Sandy home, he had tied him in 
the outer yard, — Sandy, now tamed of some of his 
fierceness, but handsome and fiery still. 

The purchase had just been completed, and Kitty 
was not yet returned from her school. 

With Nathan Frame, the " not feeling clear " meant 
a trouble of conscience; and his wife immediately 
bent upon him her most judicial expression. He 
laughed as he narrated the matter to her. With him 
the humor of things grave or tragical was never im- 
paired by their serious character. He invariably 
sipped the comedy before he tasted the sorrows of 
life, although the latter were inevitable. 

"Jazar wanted twenty-five dollars more for the 
horse than Kitty said I should pay," he said, in his 
hearty manner, " and I would have agreed to pay it, 
for I know our little girl's heart was set on having the 
horse; but — " 

" Nathan ! " gravely objurgated his wife, " that is 
thy weakness ! It is thy softness that gets thee into 
trouble. Now David in such a case would never 
have thought of giving in. Catch David Paxallen 
paying twenty-five dollars more for a horse, or dream- 
ing of it even, because somebody else wanted the 
horse ! " 

"And thee could have had David too," added 
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Nathan, reflectively, " if thee had been a little more 
enterprising." 

Aunt Eleanor Frame darted a glance at her hus- 
band in which there was a quality of fierceness. His 
sober face, however, betrayed not the slightest trace 
of any emotion except a chastened melancholy in 
keeping with the tone of pitying regret with which he 
generously affected to enter into his wife's train of 
thought. 

A closer scrutiny would have detected a tremor of 
the farmer's under-eyelid. 

" He used to be about a good deal when I called, 
I remember," he continued, in the same tone. 

" Enterprising ! " ejaculated his wife, almost an- 
grily. " Nathan Frame, I should think thee would feel 
ashamed. If ever there was a berry ready to leave 
the bush with light shaking, it was Dave Paxallen, 
and thee knows it well ; and thee was n't very com- 
fortable about it either, in those days ! 

" Enterprising ! " she reiterated, in great disdain ; 
" I must be getting childish to pay any attention to 
thy folly, Nathan Frame. I knew what Dave Paxal- 
len would grow to be," she continued, raising her 
voice in her earnestness, "just as well as I do now. 
I knew his hand would close tighter and tighter every 
year; but I didn't know that somebody else would 
insist on going through the world with both hands 
wide open." 

Here the good woman detected the twinkle in her 
husband's merry eyes ; and realizing quickly that she 
had fallen into one of his pitfalls, suddenly dropped 
her earnest tone, resumed her knitting, and with a 
brow that frowned blackly over a smiling mouth, 
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said fiercely, " Nathan, thee grows more foolish 
every day ! " 

Nathan Frame rocked himself slowly in the great 
arm-chair, his head thrown back, his eyes upon the 
ceiling of the room, while his mobile face worked 
itself into half a dozen different expressions of sup- 
pressed happiness. The humor of tricking his faith- 
ful wife into a comparison of himself with an earlier 
lover to his own disadvantage, or into an expression 
that he could construe against himself, had a flavor 
that was heightened by her quick perception of the 
fact that she was caught. 

Neither of them, however, made further allusion to 
the matter. Aunt Eleanor merely drew her mouth 
down grimly, and plied her needles with indignant 
speed. Nathan allowed himself a full minute of un- 
interrupted silent enjoyment of his joke, and then 
resumed : — 

" Well, as I was saying, just as Jazar was going 
over the good points of the horse to us (Joe Aiken 
and some of the other town men were about), the 
horse began to kick like a fury, and Jazar said, very 
quickly, that he would take my price. I was a good 
deal amused that he should fall so suddenly, but I 
did n't suspect anything, and we closed the bargain. 
Afterwards I overheard Joseph tell one of the men 
that he had tickled the Arabian with a switch, and 
made him 'kick twenty-five dollars off the price of 
himself.' 

" It was right down funny," said Nathan, laughingly, 
" to hear the old man say so briskly as the roan threw 
his heels out, ' I '11 take thy price ! I '11 take thy 
price ! ' He was so afraid I would rue before he 
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closed the trade that he couldn't be deliberate 
Time was money then ! Ha, ha, ha I " 

He threw himself back in the chair, laughing im- 
moderately, while his wife looked grave. 

When he ceased, he drew a long breath and grew 
sober. 

" But I think I ought to pay Jazar the twenty-five 
dollars," he continued, a worried look, in sharp con- 
trast with his previous gleeful expression, clouding his 
face. 

"Thee shall do nothing of the sort, Nathan 
Frame ! " said his wife, crisply. "The old skin-flint ! 
he ought to have given the girl the horse outright." 

" Why, Eleanor ! " said her husband, wonderingly, 
" I never heard thee use such an expression before. I 
did not think thee would feel so deeply about it ; I 
am surprised." 

And Aunt Eleanor, a good deal mortified at this 
mild rebuff from her easy-going husband, was silent, 
but worked on with a grimness of visage illustrating 
the couplet which asserts that who complies 

" against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still/' 

Nathan Frame pursued his way thoughtfully to the 
barn, averring to himself with great earnestness, " I 
do not feel right about it ; I do not." 



XXV. 

" BARCLAY." 

Souls have complexions too. 



George Eliot. 



' I ^HE lands of Barclay Taylor were of generous 
•*■ extent. One line after another of the vigorous 
Taylor family had disappeared in rapid succession, 
each casting upon the remaining members its real and 
personal acquisitions, until, at the death of the last 
surviving uncle, the young Friend became possessed 
of additional farms, making, with those already his, a 
lordly domain. 

Even the home estate alone, comprising, as it did, 
hill and meadow and woodland, extended from the 
hill-top where the great peach-orchard was located, 
downward at a gentle slope until, as far away as the 
eye carried readily, it dropped over the brow of the 
hill into the deep valley in which the branch brawled 
and tumbled. 

But this suddenly acquired addition to his wealth 
made no difference in the habits or manners of the 
young Quaker farmer. 

He went his accustomed round of duties in the old 
simple manner; he superintended his workmen, or 
worked with them, as he listed. On those occasions 
when it suited him to labor, there was nothing in garb 
or manner to distinguish the farmer from his " hands," 
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except, perhaps, the whiteness of his shirt-sleeves. It 
was remarked that although the nature of the work 
sometimes enforced a suit whose rents and patches 
would have shamed a beggar, Barclay's linen was 
either immaculate, or of a very recent fall from that 
estate. 

Even before those later additions to his wealth had 
fallen to him, he was inclined to be open-handed and 
generous, usually, in small matters and with poor 
people; nor was this changed in degree, now that 
the wealth was doubled, as it might well have been 
had the open-handedness proceeded from calculation. 

Contrasted with this easy-going habit was a certain 
vigor of action in larger transactions which, aided by 
a clear vision and calm judgment, usually defied and 
often surprised the scheming. 

His good judgment and sober bearing had given 
him a certain standing in the neighborhood as an 
umpire of fairness and steady nerve ; and he was fre- 
quently sought as an arbitrator of the differences 
between his neighbors, even by those without the 
pale of his own denomination. 

Grave Friends spoke of " Barclay," as all Friends 
called him, with voices inclined to linger a little 
fondly upon the theme. They were naturally proud 
of a young member whose name was associated in 
common thought with those virtues toward which the 
Society's preaching tended even more directly than its 
practice. 

Among the mechanics and day-laborers, who were 
mainly of other or no religious denominations, and 
who, here at Swarthmore, were of intensely indepen- 
dent spirit, the current claim as to Barclay's probity 

16 
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was very generally tolerated. This in a neighbor- 
hood as critical as Swarthmore was itself no slight 
testimonial to their townsman's worth. 

If, however, they themselves had a certain pride in 
him, it was most by reason of his feats of strength 
and a careless generosity rare among members of his 
faith. The current phrases revealed, with more or 
less expressiveness, the current feeling. 

" Bark Taylor's " was known as " a good place to 
work." 

" Bark's white shirt never keeps him from taking 
holt of a piece of work if he 's a mind to." 

" Barclay Taylor never asks a man to do as much 
as he can himself when he tries ; but he knows what 
is a day's work, and is always willing to pay for it." 

Thus the gossip ran, — in the main a kindly gossip 
and a just ; and the young Quaker was well content 
with it, if indeed he was not indifferent to it all. 

There was nothing sordid in his employment of 
time, as there seemed to be with many others. While 
he would be working one day like a ditcher, equally 
careless of mire and exertion, the next might see him 
riding or driving twenty miles away, or idly shooting 
squirrels through his woods with a rifle. 

Sometimes on these excursions he passed near 
Nathan Frame's, and would call there for a word or 
two with that hearty family; and quite frequently, 
since Kitty had been established there, he had made 
the farm-house the object of his walks of First-day 
afternoons. 

On these occasions there was no noticeable par- 
tiality shown for the young girl, whose admirers now 
made quite a retinue, and usually kept a saddle-horse 
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« 

belonging to some one of the number tethered to 
Nathan Frame's hitching-post near the front gate. 

He was cordial and kindly and hearty, merely, in 
that family in which the very atmosphere savored of 
cordiality, kindliness, and heartiness. 

Nevertheless, in his deeper memory there lurked a 
little picture which he cherished and treasured and 
stored in that private gallery which every one pos- 
sesses, and of which every one jealously guards the 
key. 

It was of a bare and plain parlor in a farm-house, — 
his own, — and of a tearful maiden of gracefully de- 
spondent attitude, half unconsciously twining, with 
tremulous white fingers, a bit of crimson woodbine 
about an ugly china vase. 

It lurked and lingered and was still treasured, O 
inconsistent human mind ! although a hundred times 
shut out. 

One First-day afternoon in early winter Barclay 
had, in his now customary manner, called upon the 
Frames. 

The horse-rack was free, for a wonder ; and as he 
entered the yard from the rear, Nathan Frame was 
driving out through the front gateway in the square, 
black family carriage. 

Aunt Eleanor was alert, however, and beckoned 
him in from the sitting-room window, quite ready for 
a quiet, confidential chat with Barclay alone. 

They talked for ten minutes on current topics, and 
then, with mutual readiness, the conversation took 
another turn. 

"Thee can't imagine the good thee did us in 
bringing us Kitty," she said warmly ; " she is so 
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cheery and helpful, and she takes as much interest in 
our affairs as we do, I really believe, and is so enter- 
prising and persistent. 

" Thee knows about taking Jazar's farm and sheep? 
Well, I think it surprised Kitty herself that she 
brought it to pass, but so it is ; and Nathan is quite 
another person. He is so certain now of doing well 
in the new venture that he is almost too cheerful. 
But he is really grown to be quite a driving, pushing 
man. I never expected to see it, but I am almost 
ready to admit that there are signs that we may really 
grow fore-handed. 

" Jazar drove by in his carriage the other day," she 
said grimly. " He never turned his red face to look 
at the house, but sat bolt upright on the front seat, 
and drove straight ahead. Kitty saw it, and ran off for 
a cry ; but I said to myself, ' Very well, Uncle Jazar ! 
Thee need n't look at us if thee don't want to ; but 
we have the mainspring out of thy establishment 1 ' " 

Here her grimness disappeared, and she laughed 
heartily. 

" I am almost as foolish about Kitty as Nathan 
is, — which is saying a good deal," she said, with 
a long breath, recovering her composure. "The 
truth is, Barclay, Kitty put spirit into the whole 
of us. We were so ground down by that mort- 
gage that we never escaped from the dread of it; 
but that is all over now. Nathan and Kitty figured it 
all out. 

" She was very confident, and now Nathan is even 
more so. He says the debt will be off in two years ; 
and even Kitty at first gave us three years in which to 
accomplish it. But we are a stirring family, I tell thee. 
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The two are up before sunrise, and by breakfast have 
all plans laid for the day." 

Aunt Eleanor was silent for a moment, and then 
said, looking keenly from under her dark brows, 
" Karen is in the front sitting-room napping, I expect. 
Go in, if thee wants to see her. I tell her she may 
stir about as much as she wants to in reason, — she 
would die if she did n't, — but she must take a rest in 
the middle of the day ; I insist on that. I must go 
to the milk-house." 

She rose slowly, and laying her spectacles aside, 
moved heavily away. 

It was characteristic of the " plainness " at Nathan 
Frame's that they had no parlor. They had a " front 
sitting-room," and it was to this apartment that Bar- 
clay made his way through the " back sitting-room " 
and along a narrow hall, lighted by a window, looking 
out upon a wide porch. 

Upon opening the door, after ineffectual rapping, he 
at first saw no one. 

The air of the room was warm, and welcomed him 
with a delightful greeting as he entered. A fire of 
lumps of soft coal, well burned down, glowed redly in 
the open grate. A gray cat, curled into a wheel, 
lay before the glowing fire upon a rug and slept 
soundly, with her white throat turned upward toward 
the warmth. All savored of comfort and quiet and 
drowsy rest. 

There was a sound of soft and regular breathing 
from the direction of the windows ; and glancing 
thither, the new-comer saw his young friend fast asleep 
on a pile of cushions at one end of the old-fashioned 
slatted-backed settee. 
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She was half reclining upon the cushions, ana she 
had been reading ; but the book had fallen from her 
hand, which now hung empty over the cylindrical roll 
of the print settee-cushion. It was a fair hand, but 
quite relaxed. His eye traced the line of its ten- 
dons. It seemed impossible that he could have 
seen it curb, with a clutch of steel, the fiercest 
of horses, — it was such a little hand. The book 
lay wide open as it had fallen upon the rag carpet 
below. 

The graceful pose of the sleeper, the fair face, the 
closed eyes with their circle of fringing lashes, the 
round cheeks, warm and flushed by slumber, the firm 
but prettily moulded chin, the heavy, crinkled masses 
of ruddy chestnut hair, the gleaming teeth of brilliant 
whiteness which seemed rather to lurk within the red, 
half-parted lips than to be disclosed -by them, all 
gave a witchery to the little picture which held him 
against his first shy impulse to withdraw. 

He would awaken her, he thought, in a moment, in 
another moment. 

Meanwhile he gazed, and the sleeper slept calmly 
on. The fire made slight, half-articulate sputterings 
and whisperings to itself. Small coals, dislodged, 
dropped audibly into the ash-pan, emphasizing the 
silence ; and the grave, large-framed man stood quietly 
looking down upon that picture of health and beauty 
and sweetness. 

Standing there, his mind went swiftly back to an ear- 
lier period, — to a night in spring-time, years before, 
when he had brought a little wandering child to Jazar 
Frost's. He recalled the pain and nervousness of 
the night which followed, resulting from the blow 
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he had received, aad his rising to bathe an aching 
wound. 

He remembered the half-hearted spring night, and 
the seeming chill to his fevered frame of the night 
air drifting through his open window. 

Dressing, and catching up a blanket from his bed, 
he had sought, candle in hand, the attic chamber 
where the child had been carelessly disposed in the 
common wayfarer's bed of the farm-house. 

The waif had smiled in her sleep, and cuddled 
down in comfort under the attention, whispering, 
"Mamma," as he tucked the blanket about her 
childish shoulders; and he, in youth likewise an 
orphaned child, with an impulse of tenderness had 
stooped and kissed the little red mouth. 

Men in certain phases of their complex natures 
are but coarser women. 

It was as if the child's spirit-mother from the silent 
land, the great remoteness, had used that which was 
motherly in the heart of the great awkward, boyish 
man through which to meet and greet and care for her 
wandering child. 

And ever since that moment there had been a sub- 
tile link between them which even the child knew not 
of, — a link which bound the man lightly but surely in 
a kind of distant guardianship, and which the girl had 
always felt dimly, but had realized positively only 
when in dire distress and need. 

And now again she was before him after many 
years, no longer a thing for gibes and jeers, for care- 
less words or careless stowings, but the ripe, perfected 
flower of womanhood, with character even more 
piquant and rich than her rarely winning face. From 
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that scant estate to this of rich completeness she had 
raised herself, brave little heart 1 

An impulse of inexpressible tenderness came over 
him, moved him. It was not motherhood now, nor 
pity, that drew him over towards those upturned lips. 
It was not motherhood nor fatherhood that caused 
his limbs to tremble, his heart to flutter and stand 
still, as the temptation overtook him to touch again 
that sleeping mouth. 

"It is your right," the tempter said, "to kiss a 
sleeping .beauty," recalling to the shy man some old 
saying of the neighborhood. How very, very little 
excuse we require to follow heart-promptings at 
any time ! 

" At the worst it is but a joke, a laughing matter ; 
you will carry it off gayly," was again suggested ; " and 
you have such superior claims." 

So very many and such excellent reasons ! Lightly 
he laid his hand upon her beautiful hair, lightly 
and reverently touched her lips with his. The long 
lashes on the fair cheek trembled, the brown eyes 
opened, and the girl sprang up, a flush of color 
dyeing her face and neck. 

" Oh, Barclay ! " Her low cry was a wail of distress. 

He started back, and stood before her, awkward, 
stalwart, inadequate. 

Where was now the gay laugh with which to meet 
her, — the banter, the jocose allusion to his rights of 
a moment ago ! 

At once he bitterly realized that he was never a 
joking man, never a banterer, and, moreover, was 
never in his life less so than now. That flutter at his 
heart had weakened him and paled his cheek, and he 
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stood unsteadily before her, a giant culprit truly, and 
most pitiably helpless. 

"Is there any excuse for me, even one, Karen? 
I had a number just now." 

He tried to smile, but the effort failed. 

" Oh, Barclay ! — and I would have trusted thee 
above every one ! " 

Tears sprang to her eyes. She turned, and sank 
again upon the settee near the window, her face 
averted. 

" Why, Karen — why — Karen, is it — is it so bad 
as that?" he stammered. "I have felt almost like 
a brother to thee ever since — " 

It was out now, his best excuse ; but her shoulders 
shook convulsively, and her face was buried in her 
hands. 

"It is not that," she said at length, becoming 
calmer, " it is not that. Thee might have kissed me 
as a brother, openly, any time these ten years; it 
would not have displeased me. But this is different. 
To take advantage, to come when I slept : it seems 
somehow stealthy," again she sobbed, — "so unlike 
my old friend — my good friend." 

A sense of his standing there unwelcomed, spurred 
her to rise again and confront him suddenly; but 
again she sank into the corner of the settee. 

" Oh, Barclay, can't thee understand ? It is not 
thy kissing me, it is the way of it. And that thee, 
whom I have looked up to, who seemed so far above 
me, should — I feel as if I had lost something out 
of my life." 

Barclay Taylor knew nothing of either the natural 
or the artful in women; he was at sea in unknown 
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waters. He saw there was nothing artful here, that 
the occasion was a serious one, that his act and the 
planned excuses might seem on a low plane ; yet he 
felt sturdily that if he could tell her all, could tell 
what she had grown to be to him, he would be 
pardoned. 

For the first time there arose before him, in its full 
significance, that fatal knowledge imparted by the 
lawyer's letter, and the injunction to partial secrecy 
which it contained, and to which he had given at 
least tacit consent. 

Could he woo this maiden without first disclosing 
to her the true extent of her possessions ? 

Slyness and craft were foreign to his nature. Not 
only so, but they were inexpressibly loathsome to 
him ; and he knew he should smart under the appear- 
ance of cunning in such a matter only less keenly 
than if appearance had ripened to suspicion, to 
demonstration. 

He could not do the girl the grave discourtesy, nay, 
the injustice, of supposing that the knowing or not 
knowing would make any difference to her. The 
consideration was purely personal, but it was too vi- 
tally material to him to be for even a moment ignored. 
He himself must be above his own suspicions. He 
could not impart any more information than he had 
already given. He could not tell this maiden his 
surmise that she was an heiress, richer perhaps than 
even Jazar Frost. 

She must continue to imagine herself the devisee 
of but a few acres of barren lands ; he could say 
nothing further, could not declare his feelings without 
telling her. He had already gone too far. He could 
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not even excuse himself in the only way which he 
now saw clearly could explain his familiarity. 

He could be very miserable, however, and he was. 

" I ask thy pardon, Karen, for grieving thee," he 
at length said, stiffly ; " perhaps I may sometime — 
Well, Karen, think the best of me thee can, and 
never that I am not thy friend. I shall not annoy 
thee again." 

He turned and passed abruptly from the room. 
She made no attempt to detain him, but sat quite still 
and rigid in the position in which he had left her, 
looking out upon the dreary expanse of front 
yard, hoary from a sparse fall of snow the evening 
before. 

The room was still cosy and warm ; the gray cat 
stretched her paws and extended her upturned throat 
in a paroxysm of comfortable slumber ; and the fire 
conversed quietly and confidentially with itself, while 
a large lump of coal burned gradually into redness, — 
gradually too, burned into the semblance of an aged 
but jolly gentleman not unlike Mr. Punch, except that 
the face was broader and more rubicund than his. 

The pointed red chin of this personage, curving 
forward in outline like the lower horn of a crescent, 
his glowing and bulging cheeks, and sly eyes, dancing 
and blinking, while they told of age seemed yet to 
belong to an old man much given to the comforts of 
life, to reflections upon his own wisdom therein. 

He winked, and placed a red finger beside his sar- 
donic old nose. Was it he who was responsible for 
the sputterings of the fire ? He seemed in an ecstasy 
of ^ enjoyment as of some mightily humorous joke. 
" Fools, fools, fools 1 " he seemed to exclaim. He 
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clearly stood in no awe of scriptural exhortation, this 
daring old man of the fire. 

" Ho, ho ! a terrible thing has happened," he said ; 
" a terrible thing ! " he laughed ; " a great and trying 
human catastrophe ! Two people made miserable ! 
Life is blighted for a giant of six feet three and of 
two hundred and twenty pounds avoirdupois ! A beau- 
tiful maiden in tears ! Sorrow too deep for utterance, 
and sin too flagrant for recrimination ; and all about 
what, in the world's name ? Oh, so drolly human ! Oh, 
the roaring fun of it ! Oh, the wide, wide world of 
modern simpletons ! Merely a kiss, a simple, innocent 
kiss, — the touch of a lip to a maiden's cheek ; the first 
doubting, timid experiment of Adam, adopted by the 
race thereafter; praised by sinner and ennobled by 
saint, and planted in every garden since Eden. 
And now, tears and upbraidings, tears and upbraid- 
ings ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! The fun of this world ; the fun 
of this world ! " 

And with this his cheeks glowed more redly, his 
eyes shone with greater glee; and he laughed and 
shook in a gale of fun, and was just in the act of 
touching his nose with the tip of his finger, grinning 
the while, when his wicked old chin dropped into the 
ash-pan with an audible chink, the red face changed 
into a monotonous glow of coals, and the world was 
forever rid of his leering, laughing, cynical presence. 

And the girl knew not of this catastrophe, but sat 
on the old-fashioned settee looking out of her window, 
thoughtful and saddened. She had gained a lover; 
but lovers were plenty, and she seemed to have lost a 
friend. 

A familiar sound from the remote region of the 
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kitchen startled her, and she darted up the stairway 
to bathe her eyes, for supper was almost ready. 

Barclay Taylor strode moodily homeward across 
the fields. He was thoroughly displeased with him- 
self and deeply humiliated. As he walked he uncon- 
sciously plucked the stalks of mullein which reached 
up toward his fingers, and carried them, swinging 
them carelessly as he strode along. 

Arriving in sight of his own farm and pausing, his 
eye noted in the distance a handsome black horse; 
and he knew its rider to be the new schoolmaster of 
a neighboring district, whose arrogance and braggart 
speech had drawn upon him the distrust of the graver 
Friends. 

He watched the horseman until he entered the road 
which led to Nathan Frame's, and then gently and 
thoughtfully beat the brains out of the seeded mullein- 
heads against the fence beside him. A long time he 
stood musing and silent, then turned away in the di- 
rection of his own chimneys and — went to Nathan 
Frame's no more. 



XXVI. 

ELOPEMENT. 

Will ye gang to the Hielans, Lizzie Lindsay ? 

Will ye gang to the Hielans wi' me ? 

Ballad. 

HTHE budding of trees in spring-time, the pink of 
■*• early blossoms, or the greenness of first leafage 
is not more pleasant to witness than those early and 
artless manners and coy but open and perfectly trans- 
parent manifestations by which a maiden reveals, 
while fondly concealing, her first love. These have 
seldom the awkwardness of the manly exhibitions of 
the like passion, but are apt to be slight and simple, 
and, like the musical chink and tinkle of an unseen 
brooklet, whisper rather than proclaim that a full, 
sweet stream is flowing near. 

It could scarcely be said that these manifestations 
were absolutely noticed by the good gossips of the 
village, but they may well have observed that a hand- 
some black horse was frequently tied to Nathan 
Frame's hitching-post, and that the same animal now 
quite often joined the spirited roan at cross-roads, 
and travelled for miles in its company. 

People noticed also, or thought they noticed, that 
the fair rider was quieter than formerly, that the vigi- 
lant but daring gallop was for the most part given 
up, and the more dangerous faring down shady and 
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unfrequented roads, with loose rein and at a slower 
pace, was favored, unless the exigencies of farm life 
forbade. 

To say that the good people of Swarthmore were 
coldly critical of the new-comer would be the mildest 
statement possible of the keen resentment with which 
they viewed his presence and attentions to the beau- 
tiful girl at Framed. 

A few, it is true, were overawed by his good clothes 
and affectation of fine manners. Many more were 
impressed by his reputed wealth ; for wealth is apt to 
masquerade as virtue in Quaker as well as in other 
communities. Yet, with true farmer shrewdness and 
discernment, he had been inventoried and mentally 
ticketed with his highest social value in almost every 
homestead in the neighborhood. 

Why are those items of knowledge so patent to the 
common understanding, those powers of discernment 
which seem the every-day property of all, so generally 
withheld from the one they would most protect and 
benefit ? 

Why, to particularize, will lovely women persist in 
decorating with musk-roses the asinine ears of those 
whose bray is household sound throughout the vicin- 
age? Let the wise answer. 

After all, would we have it otherwise, brother? 
Would any of us, the most brazen of front and cal- 
lous to the glance of affection, be willing to parade 
without that enveloping halo, that charitable nimbus 
which clothes us as in sweet linen from the lavender 
chest? Nay, let us be thankful for our manifold 
mercies ! 

In the eyes of Kitty alone the stranger was ex- 
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alted. Her usually keen and searching gaze either 
saw no blemishes in this graceful personage, or seeing 
them, passed them over, or placed them to the credit 
of his personality as additional features of a unique 
and valuable character. 

Her judgment, which had matched the keenest and 
craftiest wool-buyers in the past, and which Jazar had 
consulted with such deference in regard to the proper 
figure and market for his wool, was now worthless for 
her own needs. 

Thomas Jefferson Cottle, lawyer, statesman, gentle- 
man of leisure, — teaching, it is true, to relieve the 
tedium of an enforced country sojourn for his health, 
— was to her an elegant and graceful gentleman. 
The jaunty poise of his hat upon one side of his black 
curling head of hair, and his strutting, bantam-like 
manner did not disturb her in the least. 

Was he not an eminent man, a lawyer? And what 
might not be the airy way in which those distinguished 
individuals disported themselves in private ? 

Publicly she had known them as Governors and 
Congressmen only, whom, however, crowds gathered 
to hear. 

They were always persons to whose political ha- 
rangues whole neighborhoods paid the homage of 
attention and of deference, in great and enthusiastic 
mass-meetings. In private they might be, for all she 
knew, the counterpart of this arrogant and sprightly 
gentleman who honored her with his attention. 

And now, after those conventional philanderings, 
ten thousand times re-enacted and a hundred times 
delineated by observing and graphic writers, the two 
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found themselves, one cheerless day, an eloping couple, 
riding on horseback along the wintry road. 

" But why an elopement ? Why any secrecy? Why 
not tell them openly, and be married at home?" the 
artless girl had inquired. 

" I do not fear to go with thee, neither do I fear to 
tell them I am going ; and it seems their due." 

So little this maiden knew of the deeper details of 
business ; so slightly acquainted was she with those 
cautious and covert methods by which persons must 
reach, she was informed, an important objective 
point. 

Was there not a large estate at the mercy of 
lawyers, — an estate belonging to her, of the extent 
of which she had been kept in ignorance? A little 
secrecy now, and prompt action, with the assistance of 
one who had been largely instrumental in developing 
the estate, of one who would, as her husband, have 
double the power to aid her : this only was necessary. 

And so she was persuaded by this dark and hand- 
some stranger, until she reluctantly acquiesced. 

A farmer was dropping some pasture-bars in a 
field below the road, for the passing of cattle ; and 
the loud clash echoed back sharply from the small hill 
beyond. 

" Wait for me one moment," she said hurriedly ; 
" now that we have seen Barclay, I cannot leave him 
without an explanation." 

Her companion grasped at her rein to detain 
her ; but she was off at a light canter, almost with the 
word. 

He vented his displeasure by a sharp jerk upon his 
own bridle-rein, causing his horse to throw up its head 

17 
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in pain. Not content with this result, he continued to 
jerk upon either rein alternately, — a process techni- 
cally known as " sawing/' — accompanying the action 
with much half-suppressed invective. The horse fell 
back on his haunches under this treatment, which so 
frightened the rider that he for a moment desisted, 
although the anathemas were continued. 

" Blast the pesky beast ! " he whispered. " There 's 

not a decently broken horse in the entire hill 

country 1 Won't I lather him when — Ha-i ! " 

The last word was shouted, and under the impulse 
of fear so loudly that it was heard by the pair at the 
bars and hurried their colloquy. The girl was in a 
few moments cantering rapidly toward him. 

" Poor Barclay ! he is much concerned at my 
going/ 1 she said, as the two horses touched noses 
and hurried along together, champing their bits. 
" Slacken thy rein a little, Thomas ; thee hurts him ! 
Barclay is one of my very good friends, and I feel 
sorry to leave him." 

Her companion looked sullen. 

" Hardly customary, I think," he said, " for a 
girl on her wedding- trip to run off after another 



man." 



There was such an unmistakable snarl in the tone 
of the vulgar speech that the girFs brown eyes opened 
in momentary wonder. But she laughed gayly ; she 
had seen jealousy in lovers before. It was not un- 
pleasant to her to arouse that feeling in her companion, 
albeit she did not care to see him much disquieted. 
To the heart-hungry the early jealousies of a lover are 
sweet, indicating the value of the beloved. " Oh ! Bar- 
clay is almost my — " she was about to say " brother," 
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but hesitated, remembering the stolen kiss, and sub- 
stituted " Has known me ever since I came to Cole- 
rain. He was my first teacher, and always my good 
friend, — always my very good friend,' ' she repeated 
thoughtfully. 

" I wish you were acquainted ; you would like 
each other so very well, I know. You are really 
a good deal alike/' she said fondly, " in some 
things." 

Evidently her lover did not care to pursue into 
details his resemblance to Barclay Taylor, for he 
frowned, and led to another subject. They rode 
several miles, the girl confident but thoughtful, the 
man nervous and constrained. He looked back- 
ward furtively, with keen, quick glances, and hurried 
the pace of the horses. He was preoccupied and 
morose. 

" Barclay thinks I am not clear in leaving Uncle 
Frame so unceremoniously," she said at length ; " he 
thinks I am under obligation, and I think so too. 
He says that even if the North Farm enterprise seems 
prosperous now, I am not yet justified in leaving ; that 
I must see the venture completed." 

" Yes," said her companion cynically, " your friend's 
idea of a just bargain is one in which you get nothing 
if the plan succeeds, and yet guarantee Frame against 
loss. Quakerism makes me sick ! " 

Why, thee never used to speak so," said the girl. 

But I did get Uncle to undertake it, and I did re- 
ceive something very valuable, and still have it, — the 
best home in the world. Barclay is certainly right, — I 
am not clear, as he says ; but I explained to him that 
some property I have would be applied to make up 
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any loss there may be. I know very well there will 
be no loss ; and we shall return very soon, shall we 
not?" 

Her companion regarded her oddly through his 
half-closed eyes. 

" It is hard, of course," she continued, " to leave 
abruptly ; but I told him, as I wrote Aunt and Uncle 
in my note, that I was advised that important business 
regarding my property required immediate action, 
without notice to my friends. Barclay looked at me 
amazed ; he said I seemed utterly blind. But I like 
to be blind — led — guided." 

She reached out and touched lightly her companion's 
arm, without looking towards him. 

They rode on. 

" But we shall return very soon, shall we not ? " she 
again said appealingly, and bending a trustful glance 
upon her cavalier. 

" Of course, of course ! " the latter said hastily ; 
" but I have got everything away from the old place 
that is of any value to me." 

The girl as she rode wondered at the change in 
her lover, — at his usually dashing and confident air 
altered to an almost sullen demeanor. She had no 
conception of the feverish fear which possessed him 
that their marriage might be delayed or stayed by 
opposition. 

" Some one is following us," he said at length. 

They had reached the foot of the range of hills bor- 
dering the river, and had slackened their horses' speed, 
to take the ascent more slowly. 

" Why, that is Barclay now ! " exclaimed the girl in 
surprise, shading her eyes with her hand and looking 
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backward. " I wonder what he can want. Let us 
wait for him." 

" What can he, what can any one, want with us ? 
What business have we with him anyway?" retorted 
Cottle, fiercely. " Come on ! " 

He shook his riding-whip as he spoke, and both 
horses started forward at the signal ; but the approach- 
ing rider was pressing forward rapidly. 

It would seem ridiculous to adopt a racing 
speed : he felt this. He looked blackly upon his 
companion. 

She in turn looked backward ; and he slackened his 
rein with hers. 

Even in his rage at what he considered impending 
danger, he noted her supple figure as it followed grace- 
fully the movements of her horse, her clear profile 
against the wintry landscape, and how proudly the 
fair girl's head carried its rich and heavy coils of dusky 
auburn hair gathered in her blue hood. 

His exasperation grew fierce and bitter. 

Kit's own feelings were not of the calmest ; but 
she had the greatest confidence in her advancing 
friend, and his coming brought no terror to her, 
nor misgiving, beyond that caused by an anticipated 
strife of alien wills. She well knew how that must 
terminate. 

There were marks of haste about the coming horse- 
man. He had evidently impressed into rapid service 
a horse from one of his draught teams ; for the animal 
still wore a heavy collar and a bridle with blinkers, and 
was not the saddle-horse he commonly rode. 

The girl noted, as he approached, how large and 
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powerful her friend seemed, — noted that although his 
horse was over rather than under size, its rider was dis- 
proportionately large, using stirrup-straps so long that 
his feet seemed almost amusingly near the ground. 

The horse breathed quickly and heavily. Both 
horse and man seemed imbued with unwavering ear- 
nestness of purpose. There was something positively 
and aggressively military in the air and manner of 
the Quaker as he rode straight onward, firm-seated, 
stalwart, and stern. 

She had read, by stedlth it must be confessed, the 
array of Waverley novels ; and the entire field of me- 
diaeval exploits, as revealed in those entrancing pages, 
with its lore of tourney, joust, and heraldry, was open 
to her. 

A thought pressed in upon her that Barclay, her 
friend, always her knight, was larger than her favorite 
Ivanhoe ; and though she shrank from the pain of 
the coming encounter, she felt an exultant, uplifting 
thrill of spirit as she appreciated the fact that this 
man of peace, her old friend, would, if his massive 
limbs were clad in armor, be a mightier knight than 
Sir Reginald Front de Bceuf, or Cceur de Lion. 

She well knew his country fame. She had taken 
pride in the admiring stories of the feats of strength 
and activity of big Barclay Taylor, of his careless 
courage, that he could perform with ease the labor 
of three common men, and the like ; but she had 
never realized the royal possibilities of such a frame 
dedicated to earnest purpose and dominated by a 
supreme will : for the time he was kingly. 

They were quickly overtaken. Barclay Taylor rode 
directly to the girl's side, pushing his sturdy horse 
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between Kit and her companion, with a slight bow of 
recognition to the latter. 

Despite her pride in his strength and size and vigo- 
rous manhood, her heart sank when she saw the tense 
expression of his face. She thought, " Poor old boy, 
poor old Barclay ! I did not think to worry him 
so," while she nerved herself for something, she knew 
not what, which she felt must follow. 

" Karen," he said : his deep voice seemed to catch 
upon her very heart-strings as it had never done 
before, and playing upon them, filled her with a 
nameless unrest as he spoke. " Karen, I feel this 
is a very serious matter. I fear thee is making 
a grave mistake. I ask thee to give it further 
thought." 

She was beginning with, " I have already consid- 
ered it, Barclay ; " but he continued : " Yes, yes, no 
doubt; but not well, not amply. Wait a month; 
wait until inquiries can be made. If all is right, I 
shall not object, — no one will; I will even aid 
thee — " 

" If your friend, as you call him," broke in Cottle, 
sharply, and looking fiercely at Kit, " will have the 
goodness to go home and attend to his own business, 
his stock will thrive better. You have not been asked 
for advice, I think," he continued, with more asper- 
ity, directing his words now to the young Quaker, 
— "at least so far as I am informed." 

He said this with a vicious look toward his fair 
companion. 

But big Barclay Taylor, intent upon his self-im- 
posed mission, paid not the slightest attention to the 
acrid words of the little lawyer. 
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" Thy friend is a stranger here comparatively, and 
should have no objection, if he is sincere, to waiting a 
few weeks until thy people can look after his clear- 
ness. It is our custom in such cases ; and thee has 
been with us, if not of us, Karen, — with us a long 
time, until — " 

The sentence, with its stern yet pleading cadence, 
was never finished. Cottle, whose wrath had been 
constantly increasing, now rose in his stirrups, and 
with a fierce oath struck the larger man a cruel and 
cutting blow with his whip across the face. With a 
single motion of his long arm Taylor swept the whip 
out of his enemy's clutch. The smaller man dodged 
and reined his horse away; but without further at- 
tention to him, Taylor turned to Kit. His face was 
now white, and bore athwart it, running from mouth 
to ear, the red, diagonal mark of the lash, which 
seemed burned into his pale features. 

" Karen ! " he said, sternly, — instinctively he used 
the solemn style of the older Friends as he turned 
his striped and bleeding face impressively towards her, 
— " Karen ! now thou seest he is unworthy ! " 

For a moment, as his tingling flesh resented the 
indignity, a red flush surged over his pale face ; but 
even then there seemed an elation in his questioning 
gaze, as if he was now conscious of bearing upon his 
countenance an unanswerable argument. 

Her voice trembled and broke as her words came 
in response to the ominous, appealing pause. 

" Even now I cannot, Barclay. The time is past 
for thee to guide me; but I am very, very sorry, 
Barclay ; believe me, very, very — " 
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He turned his horse, tossing Cottle's silver-mounted 
whip indifferently over the roadside fence as he did 
so, without glancing at it. 

Kitty looked wistfully after him, and saw him droop 
his head slightly as he rode, slowly but still sturdily, 
backward toward his home and the home she was 
leaving. 

Faint warrior that she was, at this almost impercep- 
tible sign of her victory her own spirit drooped in 
sympathy, and she rode weak and listless along the 
beaten snow. 

" I '11 teach him what follows interference in a 
gentleman's affairs," said her companion, boastfully, 
resuming his place at her side. " I came near giving 
him a sharper lesson than that." He drew from his 
pocket and exhibited a small pistol. 

The girl looked at her lover doubtfully. Her color 
had been rising since the blow to her old friend. 

" Barclay is the strongest man in the county, and 
utterly without fear : did thee know? " 

" Thou seest he is unworthy ! " rang in her ears, 
but she strove to shut it out. 

" Of course ! damned, hulking, cowardly Quaker ! " 
he exclaimed explosively. 

The profanity grated harshly upon her; but we 
love our loves for their frailties as well as for their 
virtues. Nevertheless she looked at her companion, 
and seemed to be observing him narrowly, as one 
might who noted something new, or hitherto 
unperceived. 

She reined her horse to the right of him, thus 
bringing him more nearly in front of her as they 
rode. 
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" Thee thought Barclay was annoying me, troubling 
me, did thee not? Thee was not afraid of him, 
* though he is strong? Thee would have protected 
me at all hazards? " There was a momentary gleam 
of hope in her expression, a touch of proud bravado, 
and yet a pathetic wistfulness in her tone as she 
spoke, looking eagerly toward him. " Thee would have 
struck an armed soldier under the same circumstances, 
would thee not?" 

" Not much ! " replied her lover, with slangy sar- 
casm ; " I know the difference between a Quaker and 
a soldier. I am no fool, if some others are. A man 
who won't fight ought to have more sense than to 
interfere between a man and his wi — should know 
enough to attend to his own business." 

Kit's bridle-arm sank, and she bent her head over 
the pommel of her saddle, while her cheeks began to 
show two red spots. " Thou seest he is unworthy ! " 
rang in her ears again. 

" You struck a man you knew would not defend 
himself," she said at length, hopelessly dropping her 
rein and covering her hot face with her gloved 
hands. 

Her use of " you " was ominous, but her companion 
did not notice it. He was intoxicated by his victory 
and the fact that the girl was loyal to him. There 
was a covert sneer in his reply. 

" When a man has been a member of such a 
profession as the law for ten years, my dear," he 
said, " he learns to be a trifle wise. Perhaps you 
never heard out here of Machiavelli and the Italian 
States. They were little, but cunning, and held 
their own among the strongest. It is not the first 
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time I have got even with larger men. Now what 
chance should I have without brains," he said, ar- 
gumentatively, "with such a brute as that? Why, 
I myself saw the fool at the raising of Bart's barn 
over yonder, when a bent of heavy timbers had gone 
down on three men, who couldn't stand up under 
'em, rush in and take the weight on himself. Of 
course they got out, saved themselves, and let it 
pinch him. 

" If he had n't been the great hulking fool he is, it 
would have crushed him as a dead-fall does a rat ; 
and I wish — " He changed his tone, which had grown 
vindictive again, and continued vaingloriously, " You 
supposed I was not smart enough to count on his 
Quaker training, eh, my dear? I saw I could give 
him a lesson in manners, though he was so big ; and 
I think he will remember it for some time to come, 
d— n him ! " 

The girl made no reply. Faint and sick, she rode 
onward, looking neither to her companion nor to the 
way she travelled. 



XXVII. 

A HASTY SIGNATURE. 

Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he gave him a God's pennie; 

But for every pound that John agreed, 
The land, I wis, was well worth three. 

Heir of Linne. 

HPHOMAS JEFFERSON COTTLE himself became 
-"■ silent. He began to feel that he had perhaps 
gone too far ; but no native delicacy indicated to him 
wherein he had failed. 

Nevertheless, he had some incipient misgivings that 
such plainness of speech before the marriage, in view 
of some important designs he had in mind, to follow 
thereafter, was not consistent with that philosophy 
upon which he had prided himself. 

He therefore sought, by a changed manner and gay 
conversation, to regain his lost ground. 

But it was for him too late. His best sentences 
were received in silence. The halo which had in- 
vested him had been slowly drifting away ; and that 
preternaturally keen and cold vision which follows the 
lifting of the nimbus from an imperial idol, now was 
hers. When this happens, and the clay becomes 
apparent, the reign of the idol is over. Charity may 
bend over the previously adored one, Pity may come ; 
but Worship, whose looks are ever upward, can never 
again join them. 
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The girl now saw beside her, in the place of her 
debonair lover, merely a keen, crafty, dark-complex- 
ioned little man, of well-oiled locks and unmistakable 
coarseness, — a man whose views of right and wrong 
and duty could never, never be hers. 

Yet she rode on feverishly, but silent, the old- 
time paleness about the lips and the crimson spot on 
either cheek, which had always told of determination 
under stress of feeling, deepening as she rode. 

It was yet two miles to that part of the broad top 
of the " river hill " which brought them in full view 
of the great depression beyond. They passed over 
this in silence. 

When they had reached the point where the de- 
scent began, and the deep, wide valley of the Ohio 
lay below them, with its miles of sinuous, ice-gorged 
river, Kit stopped both horses with an imperious 
word. 

" Whoa 1 " The word was clear-cut and abrupt. 
" I have made a great mistake," she said, slowly and 
distinctly, — "a sad, sad, mistake. I certainly thought 
I loved you for the qualities I thought were yours ; 
but the feeling is utterly gone. I must have been 
mistaken. True Jove lives forever. But I was sincere. 
Yesterday I could have gone with you, hand in hand, 
into that water; to-day I shall never marry you. 
There is the Ohio River. Whether you go up or 
down is nothing to me. I shall never willingly see 
you again. Now, go ! " 

Without looking at him, she made a gesture with 
her whip toward the river. 

Thomas Jefferson Cottle stared at the girl in amaze- 
ment, and his bitter chagrin was pitiful to see. 
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Almost within his itching grasp had lain the favors 
of fortune, — houses and lands, ease and plenty, and 
the luxury of an honest life. 

No more striving and starving and borrowing ; no 
further cheating and shuffling false pretence. This 
had been the complacent under-current of his thought 
as his well-laid plans had ripened into fruitage. 

Besides, this country girl had never looked more 
lovely, had never been more magnificent and queenly 
than to-day, under this impulse of imperial feeling. 

And now the glittering prize was lost. 

His thin under-lip twitched nervously, and quivered 
as it must have done in innocent childhood when 
early grievance rushed to tears. But the lip was 
bearded and hardened since then. 

Perhaps not 1 

He slipped off his horse with much agility, and 
caught her bridle rein with one hand, while with the 
other he fumbled an instant in his bosom. 

" Not so fast ! " he said fiercely. " You can't" play 
with me, Madam ! " 

He drew the small pistol from his pocket and 
pointed it toward her. 

At this action, which seemed to her even more weak 
than wicked, she drooped over the pommel of her 
saddle and burst into tears. 

"Will you listen to reason?" he said. "You see 
I am not without resources ! You promised to many 
me and assist in a property matter which I told you 

was important to me ; and by 1 *m not going to 

give it up 1 I Ve put too much into it to abandon it 



now." 



She only moaned and wept. 
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A gleam of triumph lighted his face as he saw her 
utter prostration. Yet her one thought, moaned to 
herself in poignant shame and anguish, was : " Could 
I have loved him? Could I, could I? " 

But he was still menacing her, still holding her 
bridle-rein. She drew herself up, and tightened her 
own grasp upon it. 

The roan made a vicious snap at him, and he 
loosed the bridle quickly, but caught with his dis- 
engaged hand her flowing riding-habit. He was 
totally deceived by her feminine outburst of feeling. 
This calmed her. 

He was too petty not to exult in his manifest 
advantage. "You, too, have found your master?" 
he sneered triumphantly. 

She sat erect and alert. She felt her horse respond 
to her mood, and all her old-time confidence animated 
and sustained her in a moment. 

She spoke in a low voice, and slowly, her brown 
eyes burning down into those of her graceless lover. 

" Did you think to make me obey — me ! I have 
seldom obeyed a command in my life. I think no 
power could force me to obey. You are wasting your 
time. I care absolutely nothing for your threats. If 
you dare shoot, I never was more willing to die ! " 

Her tones grew sterner and more hard. " But you 
must let me go," she said, her voice still low, but 
firm. " You know the reputation of this horse. He 
is already excited. A wish of mine will impel him 
over you — anywhere ! I am no Quaker to hold my 
hand under insult. If you do not loose your Hold, if 
you make the slightest movement towards me, I will 
ride you down as I would a snake ! " She had raised 
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her voice slightly as she continued, and recovered her 
reins, while her horse, advised perhaps by her tone 
and manner, quivered in expectation. 

The man loosed his grasp of her habit, his face 
paled, and he scrambled into his own saddle in abject 
fear. 

Once there, he was reassured, and presented the 
weapon, this time toward the horse he feared, with a 
malignant smile. With the horse out of the way, she 
would be at his mercy ; but the girl was also in range : 
he must wait. He changed his manner slightly. 

"You know I have put a good deal into this," he 
said, in a wheedling tone. " Sign this paper, and I 
will let you off." 

But the girFs alert eye detected the aim at her 
dumb friend, and for an instant the fear she had not 
felt for herself made her a tigress. 

"Drop that pistol! Drop it!" she cried; "or, 
horse and man, into the ditch you go ! " 

The malicious light died out of his face in an in- 
stant. The roan expanded his red nostrils with a 
snort, and showed the whites of his wicked eyes while 
he reared under her reining. Her own eyes glittered 
as they now gazed in desperate terror upon that 
menacing weapon. There was no time for parley. 

" By Jove ! they are coming ! Good God ! what a 
pair of devils ! " he thought, and tossed the weapon 
from him. Its metal clicked on the frozen road. She 
slackened her rein. The roan settled down upon his 
feet softly, and with the litheness of a kitten; and 
without a word, the girl wheeled about and rode 
slowly away. At the distance of a hundred yards she 
turned and came rapidly toward him. 
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" I will sign your paper," she said coldly. " Give 
it to me ! " 

With gleaming eyes, the little lawyer eagerly pro- 
duced a paper and a pocket inkstand. Unfolding the 
paper, he said : " Sign ' Karen Allingham ' at the 
bottom of the page." 

He stopped warily as he again neared the horse, 
which was now exhibiting signs of its vicious temper 
that would have appalled a less accomplished horse- 
woman, — rearing, stamping, and bending its head to 
bite, ineffectually, at its rider. 

" The horse shall not harm you if you keep your 
distance. Put the things on the fence," she directed. 

With an air of fawning obsequiousness he did so, 
first dipping a pen in the ink, and then reined his 
horse away. 

She rode up to the fence, seized the articles, and 
wrote her name hastily, resting the paper on her 
knee. 

Then, wheeling her horse, she tossed pen and 
paper into the middle of the highway, and rode off 
without a glance at her degenerate lover. 
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XXVIIL 

THE CLEARER VISION. 

It is sayde of old, sone hote sone colde, 

And so is a woman. 

Nut-Brownb Maydb. 

A LONG the way a horse's footsteps clattered, the 
**- regular pulsative beat of irregular taps ringing 
out on the soft winter air. 

" It 's only Karen riding again ; I thought she had 
given it up," commented an old Friend who knew the 
rider. He looked out from his open barn-doors upon 
the black ribbon of road, its wrinkled edges bordered 
by the half-thawed snow of later winter, stretching up 
and over hills and down into valleys in successive 
undulations. 

Down the black road with its border of snow swept 
a compact girlish figure in a hood of blue. It coursed 
along so lightly beyond the fence-posts bordering the 
road that the horse's flowing silver mane and the 
rider's flowing habit would have suggested a floating 
figure, — floating along the level, gently rising and fall- 
ing, but floating, floating, floating surely, save for that 
clearly cut and rhythmic beat of galloping hoofs. 

"It is Kitty Frost again," said the people of a 
little hamlet strung bead-like on the Cumberland 
road. " It is Kitty Frost, always in a hurry." " They 
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say her horse will keep his feet, though running over 



ice." 



" It *s pretty Kitty at her old tricks," said the farm- 
laborer as he noted the well-known horse and rider 
with admiring eyes. 

By all, her name was softened in the utterance, or 
spoken with a trace of proud proprietorship. In the 
thought of the entire country-side she was cham- 
pioned and protected by that unconscious guardian- 
ship which a lovely girl may have in return for 
heart-felt affability. As there was nothing politic in 
this genial fellowship, allowed and fostered by the 
simple life of the community, so also the champion- 
ship was unconscious. 

It was " bright Kitty," " pretty Kitty," all the 
country round; but the sad heart that beat in that 
determined little body floated in the blackest shadow : 
she had no such kindly phrasings for herself; only 
abasement and condemnation. 

As she flew along, her life ran before her as the 
homes swept by, and she saw in swift review, and 
with clearer vision than ever before, her checkered 
past in its relation to the wretched present. She saw 
herself a waif, — friendless, forlorn, and unspeakably 
destitute, yet cheerful from densest ignorance; saw 
her life in the quiet, friendly neighborhood where 
sweetness and purity, and the miracles of growth and 
of life, had almost crowded from her memory those 
earlier scenes of squalor. 

The waif gathered and grew under its quiet culture, 
and rose to a position of prominence in its little 
world, and of usefulness to the good family which had 
taken her from the road, and whose members even, 
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though sordid and selfish, were in a way kindly and 
helpful. 

She saw also, and realized anew and poignantly, 
how she had outraged and shamed them, good people 
that they were, and how even her new friends, for 
whom she had so recently planned and so sweetly and 
contentedly wrought, were now abandoned by her for 
this unknown adventurer. Their premonitions had 
been true, and their warnings timely: why had she 
been so blind? Oh, the shame of it! Her eyes 
grew hot with the bitter tears she shed. 

Should she return to these people her wilfulness 
had saddened and troubled ? Would they receive her 
now? Somehow, she did not fear for that. She was 
shamed, and her pride was humbled ; but she was not 
vile, and Uncle Frame, — why Uncle Frame would be 
good to any one, and his wife, behind all her grimness, 
was even kinder, if that were possible. She would 
have returned as a penance, had they been sure to 
meet her with reproaches and contempt. 

But there was a penance to be performed. 

Among all the friendly faces which rose in array 
before her, one constant face appeared and reap- 
peared. She saw it everywhere, — by the fences as 
she rode ; by the bridge at Levison's mill ; and as 
the grave, sad countenance of a stalwart horseman 
turning the corner of Mortimer's lane : a face strongly 
masculine, but with sweetness and gentleness lurking 
about its virile lines, — a face with now an ugly red 
stripe athwart it. She almost screamed aloud in an 
agony of shame and remorse and sorrow at this 
climax to her revery. 

" Hurry, Sandy ! hurry ! " 
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How great he was, the big, sturdy, gentle, powerful 
man ! How steadfast in that he was always her friend, 
even when she shamed him most and opposed his 
dearest wishes, — in that he would suffer ignominy and 
pain for her after all her waywardness. How noble 
that he would not exert his great strength in revenge, 
nor even in his own behalf when smarting from pain. 

The tears fell hot and fast as she saw before her 
the pale face, the livid mark of the lash, and the 
strong lips twitching from pain but resolute with de- 
termination, half inherited, half the self-control of 
the moment, not to return that blow. 

" Quick, Sandy ! I must see him again ! I must 
ask — beg his pardon ! I must openly share his 
shame ! " And they sped like a whirlwind along the 
Cumberland road. 

The farm-gate at Taylor's stood wide open, as was 
its wont in winter. A galloping but jaded horse, 
slackening its pace slightly to make the short turn 
from the highway into the lane, passed through it 
with shortened leaps, and cantered rapidly along the 
tree-bordered wagon-road to the house. 

A man carrying a saddle was passing over the stile 
by the horse-block, and paused a moment thought- 
fully with the saddle on his arm. The housekeeper, 
in the act of sweeping a trace of snow from the 
veranda, rested her broom an instant to witness the 
approach. 

In another moment a horse whisked into the in- 
ner yard, and a young girl, loosing herself from the 
stirrup, slipped nimbly down from the animal, and 
dexterously managing her habit, swept across the snow- 
covered yard to the mounting-block. 
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Two small feet twinkled from under the lifted habit 
as, with a touch of her boot upon the steps and an 
agile turn of the instep, she was half over the stile in 
a second; and then, springing toward the encum- 
bered man with a stifled cry of " Barclay ! Barclay ! " 
she threw her arms about his neck. 

Barclay, standing close to the stile, and incom- 
moded as much by harness as ever was knight of an 
earlier day under similar circumstances, stood still, 
and stiffly erect. 

But she heeded not his reluctant stiffness, heeded 
not the witness on the porch. By main strength she 
drew his head down, brushed the hair aside, and 
kissed, with a gentle rain of kisses, the cruel red 
mark across his face, moaning, " My good friend, my 
true friend, my noble friend," while her disengaged 
blue hood hung carelessly from its strings upon her 
heavy coils of hair. The houskeeper, aghast, stared 
a moment, and then went hastily indoors. 

The saddle dropped to the ground. Barclay dis- 
engaged her arms and gently and gravely smoothed 
her beautiful hair with the back of his fingers, but 
he did not return the kisses. 

" I am always glad of thy coming to me, Karen, 
my impulsive little girl, always," he said. "I shall 
always try to be a friend to thee — and thine," he 
said, firmly. "Where is thy lover, Karen?" He 
looked gravely down upon her. 

"Where is my lover?" for a moment her voice 
grew steadier. " I have no lover, Barclay ; I — the 
man who loved — my signature — has gone. I have 
sent him away. I have no lover ; and when I have 
told thee all, I may have lost a friend." 
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He had withdrawn his hand from her hair when 
he asked for her lover, and she now clasped hers 
about the slender newel post for support as she 
talked. 

" I must tell thee all. I feel that I must tell thee 
all my wickedness, Barclay. When the — man I was 
to marry struck thee, it seemed wicked ; my heart 
bled, and I was sick of shame. But I thought him 
mistaken merely, — thought he wished to protect me 
from annoyance, and that he did not know thee 
could never annoy me in that way. And if thee had 
struck him in return, I should have hated thee. I 
felt it then. Oh ! I little knew how wicked I should 
be myself, within another hour." Her shoulders 
shook convulsively, while she buried her face in her 
handkerchief. 

" Afterward," she resumed, "when he had shown 
me how — little noble he was, how different from 
what I thought, from any one I knew ; when I saw 
him aim to shoot Sandy, — yes, to shoot him down ! 
— my passion rose, and I was frantic ! Would thee 
believe it of me, Barclay, of me, — a girl brought up 
with Friends ? I had the spirit of the wicked in my 
heart. I should have dashed Sandy over him if he 
had not been so plainly a coward and stopped. I 
should ! I should ! I should ! " Again her figure 
shook convulsively. 

" But I was guilty in spirit, Barclay. With thy no- 
ble example fresh before me, I was guilty, guilty. I 
am ashamed to go home to good Aunt* and Uncle 
Frame and tell them, as I must and will, of my folly 
and wickedness, — how near I came to doing vio- 
lence. For Sandy is wicked, Barclay, wicked to all but 
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me ; he does n't care, — as wicked as I am myself. Oh ! 
I am ashamed, ashamed ! " 

She did not wail, but whispered the words with a 
shudder. He reached out silently, disengaged one 
of her hands from the newel post, and held it gently, 
but without pressure. 

" But I am going to do it, Barclay," she exclaimed, 
stoutly, rousing up, and raising her downcast eyes to 
his. "Just where I fear to go, there I will go; I 
shall tell them all the whole miserable affair. Humil- 
iation at least I can share with thee." 

He made a gesture of impatience at this allusion 
to the blow. 

" I came to tell thee this," she resumed, " and to 
kiss that cruel mark ; and I do not deserve, nor do I 
expect, ever to see thee again. When I have told 
Uncle Frame's, and secured their consent, I shall go 
away. Farewell ! " 

She turned from him, caught her horse's rein, drew 
him, not unwilling, to the block, sprang upon him, 
and rode slowly out of the yard before Barclay Taylor 
had thought of offering her the usual assistance. He 
stooped, caught up the saddle, and walking slowly 
to the barn, entered, and hung the saddle upon a 
wooden pin. 

Then he repeated to himself softly, " Just where I 
fear to go, there I will go." His eyes gleamed, and 
his face was lighted from within. "I like that senti- 
ment of hers," he thought, " I like it very well. 
I like her — ." He remembered a look he had never 
seen in her eyes before. A feeling of exhilaration 
seized him. 

The cattle had not been fed, and food was needed. 
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He mounted the stout wooden ladder to the mow 
two rungs at a time, sprang upon the solidly packed 
hay, and threw off his coat. His linen gleamed white 
and fine in the gathering dusk of the evening. His 
strength seemed to himself gigantic, the tons of hay a 
plaything, the fork he seized, a toy. 

He struck the latter deep into the mow at its solid- 
est part ; the ashen handle complained and writhed, 
and half a load of hay was sent at one impulse whirl- 
ing and tumbling down the flume. 

He heard the smothered ejaculations of the hired 
man, buried by the avalanche at the bottom of the 
flume, without amusement, almost without attention ; 
he donned his coat, descended, passed out of the 
barn and through the orchard to the hill beyond the 
house. 

Seating himself upon the orchard fence, he looked 
long upon the little hamlet of his farm buildings 
nestling below him, — looked, but saw little. 

His thoughts ran upon the interview of the previous 
hour, and presently made swift backward journeys to 
different times and places. They left the lissome 
form of the flushed and beautiful girl, who now domi- 
nated his soul, and sped backward to the wild and 
passionate little creature pelting the scared children 
in the school-house yard. 

Could Karen ever have been that frowsy, half-wild 
little barbarian? 

Yes, truly she was; the old spirit still obtruded. 
A nice girl, a lovely girl of good impulses, a girl 
among ten thousand in sober fact ; yet so alien, with 
such uncanny antecedents, — scarcely to be seriously 
considered as a mate for a Friend. 
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He purposely called up all her failings, imperfec- 
tions, even her old crudeness, on a pretence of being 
judicial with himself; yet he might have known well, 
before he began, what the result would be, had he 
known himself or human nature better. 

He entered dutifully upon the task, nevertheless. 

He contemplated her coarse and soiled attire at 
that first advent, her broken shoes, and found himself 
admiring her self-reliance and impetuosity. 

He remembered her wilder acts of early daring, 
and discovered himself gloating over her spirit. He 
called up resolutely that bitterest incident save this 
last one, the wilfulness of which had troubled him 
most sorely, — the racing at the fair. Again the crowd 
surged around him, the horses flew down the track, 
and the roar of victorious cheering rose, which had 
emphasized his shame ; but the bitterness of the inci- 
dent had, some way, departed. He now saw her 
braving ridicule and defeat for a sentimental whim 
about her horse, but setting herself to win against 
trained horses, trained riders, and local custom, and ac- 
tually winning against all these obstacles, while he had 
done his best to defeat her by looking frowningly on. 

Yet she did it. That little bundle of invincibility 
had triumphed over all obstacles, he thought exult- 
ingly, including himself. He was stirred, and his eyes 
flashed. 

"I am afraid I like that spirit in her," he said 
softly to himself. 

Thus he sat a long, long time alone with these 
reveries. The soft winter night closed about him, 
and the farm retired to slumber in that peaceful, 
unique manner characteristic of the class. 
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It is, in winter, a gracious privilege to see a farm- 
house retire to rest. At first the shadows gathered 
about the fence-corners and nooks of the barn and 
outbuildings, and the snow became a dark, ashen gray. 

The farm sounds came to him softened by dis- 
tance and the snow cushion from which they were 
echoed. Bars were dropped to allow cattle to pass 
to the watering-trough. The report of their falling 
was caught up and returned in a sharp, yet muffled 
thud from the ravine beyond. 

There were low sounds from the cattle rustling their 
fodder as they ate, and from the smothered voices of 
the hired men shouting to each other in the depths 
of the barn. 

Then these gradually died away. The shadows 
deepened ; duskier and more dusky grew the build- 
ings. Suddenly lights stabbed the darkness from the 
farm-house, streamed like yellow blades from the win- 
dows, and leapt, sword-like, from the remote kitchen 
as a lamp was carried thither, only to be withdrawn- by 
the dropping of curtains. 

Then all was dark. The farm lay below him, 
silent and wrapped in its shadows, with no outer trace 
of the heart of light and life and warmth in the depths 
of its sombre buildings. 

It was asleep. 

As he was left to contemplate the silent night 
under the silent stars, he repeated softly, " ' What I 
fear to do, that I will do.' " 

" And so will I, Karen, my little — " flower, he 
was about to say, impulsively, but she was so much 
more than that. Springing from his position, he 
made his way with great strides toward the house. 
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Once there, he considered rapidly the best method 
of dealing with Martha Sackett, who had witnessed too 
much that afternoon not to be intrusted with more, 
or in some manner silenced. 

The housekeeper was sitting in a low sewing-chair, 
engaged on some needlework, before an immense open 
grate fire of bituminous coaL 

He leaned against the mantel with one arm, while 
he looked down into the fire for several minutes 
before addressing her. 

" Martha," he said at length, " I am going over to 
Nathan Frame's. If Karen should join our people, 
as I think she will, and if we should pass meeting, as 
I hope we may, it will take a good while to bring it 
about, and we should, likely, be gossiped about for 
months ; while if Karen should refuse me, it would be 
no better, to say the least." 

" Then why publish it to the world till you are 
ready?" said that prompt woman, appalled at the 
mere idea of gossip about the pride of her heart, and 
enlisted at once. The idea of a refusal of her favor- 
ite had never occurred to her. 

"I wanted to take thy advice about it," said 
Barclay. 

" Well, my advice is, if you want to keep the matter 
quiet, you had better arrange your meetings elsewhere 
than for the top of the horse-block." 

" Refuse him ! " she soliloquized, as Barclay de- 
parted. "I'd like to see the girl in Swarthmore 
that would refuse Barclay Taylor ! Not but it would 
be just like Kitty Frost ! You never know what to 
expect of her. No, I don't think she will refuse 
him," she continued, recalling the horse-block inci- 
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dent. €i She was much moved about something this 
afternoon. I never knew her to do a forward thing 
before. And it is just what I have wished for. I Ve 
been so afraid Barclay *d make up to that Amy jFrost 
that I could n't sleep o* nights." 



XXIX. 

TROUBLE AT FAIRFAX & ALLEN'S. 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

Shakspbarb. 

IT was ten o'clock in the morning of a typical 
Pittsburgh day, — not, perhaps, of the Pittsburgh 
of the present, but of that smoke-hung and sombre 
Pittsburgh of many years ago : a Pittsburgh before 
the earth had shown how generous she is in fuel, and 
how needless it was that her citizens should bum 
blocks of smutty bitumen when a light, clean, and 
serviceable fuel awaited but the touch of a match to 
burst into the fiercest of fires. 

It was ten o'clock, and the snow came straight 
down. It was heavy and wet, and it descended 
in great splotches upon the soot-covered snow of 
yesterday. 

It was ten o'clock when a stranger ran rapidly up 
the stairs of a prominent office building in that city of 
gloom, and paused for a moment upon the landing. 

There was something in his self-confident manner, 
and the easy way in which he took the flight, that 
argued a previous acquaintance with the stairs ; and he 
seemed in no way at a loss amid the throng of passers 
who constantly climbed and descended the worn 
oaken steps. 
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On the contrary, he obstructed the passage with 
careless nonchalance, smoking steadily. 

The stranger was attired in black, and wore a long- 
tailed frock-coat of somewhat jaded appearance. A 
small black mustache, covering his upper lip, flowed 
gracefully downward until it mingled with dark and 
silky side-whiskers. 

These features, with a large soft felt hat knocked 
in at the crown and worn upon one side of the head, 
gave him a jaunty, half-troubadour, half-bandit appear- 
ance difficult to describe. 

But despite the easy bravery of his bearing, it was 
not difficult to see that the stranger was engaged in 
some engrossing thought of an exciting nature. He 
pulled fiercely at his cigar, fingering it nervously the 
while; and the glow of fire thereon was duplicated 
in the darker but not less steady gleams that burned 
in his restless black eyes. 

He stopped before the door of the law-office of 
Fairfax, Allen, & Flint, and contemplated its inscrip- 
tion, at first with some surprise, and then with much 
malevolence. He thereupon retired to an adjacent 
nook in the hall, as if to revolve some circumstance 
at greater leisure. 

" So ho ! Master Allen has made a rise in the 
world, has he?" 

He removed his cigar, tapped it with his finger to 
dislodge the ashes, looked to see if it was still alight, 
then returned it to his lips, where he held it with an 
upward tilt, that the pungent smoke might escape his 
eyes. 

" The ungrateful scoundrel !"he remarked, chew- 
ing the end nervously. "A man I took up off a 
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country farm leaves my office and takes service 
with my enemy. The treacherous young rogue ! " he 
continued. " I think I can trace some of my bad luck 
to that quarter. But I've got them now," he re- 
sumed, " the whole nest of vipers ! " 

The muscles of his jaws worked perceptibly as his 
teeth set together in a convulsion of silent rage. 

"I have a title to some oil land they won't get 
without hearing my opinion of them, asking pardon, 
and paying cash down." 

He took a document from his inner breast-pocket 
and fingered it tenderly with tremulous fingers. 

" Ten thousand, cash down, would not be a cent too 
much, under the circumstances. Oh ! you can't get 
it, can't you, Mr. Fairfax ? Well, then, you will lose 
the deal." 

" And after all is done, and the money paid over," 
he soliloquized further, " I shall give Mr. Lem Fair- 
fax a sore head and leave the town." 

He replaced the document, reached behind him 
into the pocket of his frock-coat, and produced a 
small, but heavy instrument, neatly covered with finely 
plaited leather. He fondled this an instant, struck his 
open hand with it a time or two, as if to try its effi- 
cacy, and then with an ugly smile returned it to his 
pocket. 

" Now let them give another taste of their impu- 
dence, and I will pay off the whole score," he said 
significantly. 

After waiting a moment longer, as if to perfect his 
plans, and lighting a fresh cigar, he opened the door 
and pushed boldly into the office. 

The law-firm of Fairfax, Allen, & Flint was in 
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exceptionally good repute. Its name was likely to be 
connected, upon one side or the other, with most of 
the heavier litigation of the city, and it was a well- 
known rallying point for that great army of Tullivers 
for whom the world is " too many." 

Better than all, professional brilliancy of its members 
had never led it to dispense with a bank account. 

The firm check was known to be " good " for a 
considerable amount at every bank in the city, and 
its employers were reasonably certain that moneys 
received into its hands would, less the fees for 
services, be promptly paid over to the proper 
recipients. 

As the stranger entered the office of these worthies 
with an insolent swagger, he glanced about the rooms 
as if in search of a well-known face. 

" How are ye, Allen? " he said, familiarly, to one of 
two young men engaged at desks near the front win- 
dows. "I say how are ye?" he repeated, aggres- 
sively. " Where 's the boss? " 

One of the young men, about thirty years of age, 
the one addressed as "Allen," turned toward the 
speaker the haggard, thought- worn, cynical face which 
seems the frequent property of the young lawyer in 
active practice. 

With that quickness of perception resulting not so 
much from native ability as from daily encounters 
with keen wits, he had in a second weighed the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion, resented the insolence, 
and mapped out a plan of action purposely the most 
exasperating and the least openly objectionable of any 
he could have adopted. 

" Hallo, Cottle ! " he said quietly, with languid in- 

19 
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difference, and resumed in a monotone the dictation 
of a bill in chancery for the Federal Court. 

"'Forasmuch as your orators can only have ade- 
quate relief in the premises in a court of equity — ' " 
droned the lawyer. 

" I asked for your boss ; and I 'm in something of 
a hurry ! " struck in the new-comer, fiercely. 

" I know you did, Cottle," said the other, mildly ; 
" and when you recover your breath, just — hunt him 
up, will you? — 'where matters of this kind are 
properly cognizable ; ' " and he proceeded in his dic- 
tation of that old form, borrowed from the Romans, 
which, adapted to clerical needs, has in substance, 
since the days of Pandulph, been used in all chancery 
courts of the English-speaking world. 

" ' Where matters of this kind are properly cog- 
nizable and relievable — '" 

With an oath the new-comer pushed into an ad- 
joining room, and found himself in the presence of 
the senior member of the firm. 

Quick as thought Allen sprang from his desk and 
pulled three times on a ring that protruded from the 
floor near the window. Three faint clangs of a dis- 
tant bell responded, and in another moment a stout- 
figured negro entered, a good deal blown by a rapid 
ascent of the stairs. 

"I want the windows dusted in the inner office, 
Sam," said Allen ; " and you need n't hurry out." 

The colored janitor, trailing a broom with him, 
ducked his head and followed the stranger into the 
presence of Lemuel Fairfax, who had changed but 
little since we saw him last. There was a trace of 
silver in the full brown beard, a look somewhat more 
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intrepid than before, slight portliness, and a deeper 
etching of the thought-lines in the face ; otherwise, 
the Lem Fairfax of to-day was the Lem Fairfax of 
an earlier decade. 

The visitor who had so recently entered had shown 
no desire to placate his old adversary. He had ad- 
vanced confidently into the room, and drawing a 
chair before the lawyer, had seated himself and crossed 
his legs, still smoking, self-assured, and vindictively 
triumphant. 

The document in his pocket embodied, to him, 
with his keen perception of apparent advantages, 
muddy grasp of the moralities, and dense ignorance 
of the law, all the authority of a royal writ. It meant 
power and money, perhaps a settling of old scores. 

The elder man looked up from his writing, but 
his face was impassive. Something was playing just 
beneath the mask of his features, one could be sure ; 
but whether a smile or a frown, anger or fear, could 
not have been determined. 

Their eyes met, but neither spoke. 

The lawyer finished his sheet, began on another, 
and, this time without looking up, said quietly, " And 
what can I do for you ? " 

The visitor, supported by a consciousness of power, 
said, as quietly, — 

" I own the Bane tract ! " 

The lawyer continued writing. When he had 
entirely finished the sheet, he said again, — 

" And what can I do for you ? " 

The younger man was silent from sheer surprise. 
He winked both eyes rapidly, to clear his brain. His 
deed not valuable ? His title not wanted ? Pshaw ! 
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It was a game of bluff. In a moment this morally 
misshapen Richard was himself again. 

" I have the title to some property in which you 
may have a little interest. I own the Bane tract, 
and propose to make my own terms." 

"Yes? " inquiringly. " You sold it to Farling, and 
could not deliver the goods." 

The visitor, under much excitement, was smoking 
voluminously, the white ash lengthening upon his 
cigar ; while Sam, the janitor, dusted a distant win- 
dow lazily with a feather-brush. 

"And what are your terms?" Fairfax inquired, 
gently. 

"Ten thousand dollars cash, and pretty civil 
treatment." 

It was out now, this pet sentence which he had 
brooded over for a week. He said it with compla- 
cent scorn. He was ready to enjoy his triumph ; his 
time had come. He would drain the pockets of his 
enemies and humiliate them at the same time. Ah ! 
the sweetness of a vengeance spiced with pecuniary 
gain. He looked contemptuously at the figure of 
the prosperous attorney before him, now so clearly 
in his power, — in the power of him whom he had 
despised. 

But his sweet dream was broken. 

" I do not think we care to purchase to-day," said 
Fairfax, quietly continuing his work. 

"Wh-a-a-t?" 

The inquirer's jaw dropped, but he recovered. 

" Oh ! You want better terms? No doubt ! " he 
said ironically. " But I have fixed my price. It is ten 
thousand dollars, cash in hand." 
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" And civil treatment ? " amended the older man. 

" And civil treatment," responded the other. 

"But I do not care to disturb your price, ,, said 
Fairfax, sweetly. " We really do not wish to buy ; we 
are not now interested." 

The visitor was silent an instant, while his face 
gathered a demoniac blackness, and then an explo- 
sion came. He sprang from his chair in a fury. 

" you, Lem Fairfax ! " he yelled in terrible wrath, 

advancing fiercely and menacingly upon the lawyer. 
" I '11 settle accounts with you right here ! " 

He reached behind him for the weapon he had so 
thoughtfully provided, and tugged to loosen it from 
the rear coat-pocket in which it had become entan- 
gled. At this moment the colored janitor hurled his 
duster into a corner, and with a loud " whoop ! " 
sprang upon Cottle from behind, and seized weapon, 
hands, and coat-tails together in an iron grasp. 

With another whoop and a burst of laughter, as if 
it were the jolliest lark in the world, he swung the 
stranger, now swearing, threatening, and struggling to 
keep his feet, round and round as children swing each 
other in play. 

A striking contrast was presented by the temper of 
the two combatants, — the smaller man struggling and 
foaming in a murderous rage, intent upon reaching his 
weapon, to kill with it ; and the negro, stout-figured, 
brawny, and good-natured, enjoying the sport im- 
mensely, and treating the matter as a huge practical 
joke, whirling the venomous little man in a way to 
make a stronger head swim and reel. 

Fairfax, who had arisen from his chair, now watched 
them with a grim smile. 
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Round and round they spun, and Cottle at length 
freed his hands ; but with his long coat-tails still in 
the clutch of his adversary, he could but grasp the 
air, as with his back to the negro he was kept con- 
stantly whirling. . • % ^ f 

There was a scuffle of feet without, as Allen and 
his companion, aroused by the tumult, appeared, fol- 
lowed by a policeman. The door into the hall opened 
at the same moment, and the tail of the stranger's 
cloth coat parting at that instant, he was hurled, like 
a stone shot from a sling, through the open door into 
the hall, where he was pursued, with a thundering 
clattering of shoes down the stairway, by the negro, 
who brandished the fragment of coat, — now, with the 
heavy implement still concealed in its folds, a formi- 
dable weapon. 

Allen and his companions entered; and in a few 
moments Sam returned, puffing like a tug-boat, grin- 
ning from ear to ear, and trailing the coat-tails in his 
right hand. 

The assembled party gazed at this booty, and the 
officer felt of it. 

" Spolia opima, Sam," said Fairfax, — " justified by 
precedent and old custom ! " 

" Owes me fo* dolla's, ya'aes, sah ! " the latter said, 
, glancing apologetically at Fairfax in reply. 

"No apologies needed, Sam, and I am much 
obliged," said the latter ; " I think I may as well pay 
that bill against our late friend. And now," he said, 
changing his tone, " get out of here, all of you ; I want 
to work ! " 

The party dissolved as its members departed their 
several ways, but Allen lingered. 



* * 
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Fairfax resumed his seat and his pen. 

The younger member of the firm waited a moment, 
and then inquired, — "Do you intend to let that 
precious rascal escape?" 

The elder man finished his sentence, and reflectively 
placed his pen behind his ear. 

" When you went to school, Allen," he said, thought- 
fully, " did you ever hear that old jeering expression, 
* Take one of your size ' ? " 

He looked at the younger a moment, and tapped 
his forehead significantly with his index-finger. Then 
he rose, and going to the window gazed out. 

" He is an attorney," said the other, sharply, to 
this innuendo. 

Fairfax turned slowly about, and said, deliberately 
and grimly : " Did I understand you to say, Allen, 
that in your judgment Mr. Cottle is a lawyer?" 

The younger man winced. 

" Lawyer or shyster, what is the difference ? " he 
retorted. 

" I seem to hear that old school-boy jeer of con- 
tempt," Fairfax continued, " whenever I *m inclined 
to push a poor devil too hard ; and I am beginning 
to be superstitious about it." 

He grinned in ironical contemplation of this 
weakness. 

"Pshaw!" said Allen, waiving sentiment impa- 
tiently. "This is a dangerous man. I purposely 
sent Sam in for your protection, and I sent out for 
an officer." 

The older man looked at the younger more 
gravely. 

"Quite right I Quite right! I appreciate your 
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thoughtfulness, Johnny, and respect your judgment. 
It is always wise to be prepared for the possible." 

There was silence for a moment, broken at length 
by Fairfax, — 

" We 're a pretty strong team, Johnny." 

Allen sat upon the edge of a desk and carelessly 
sharpened a lead pencil. He said " yes " in drawl- 
ing, reluctant acquiescence. 

" You never hear our opponents complaining that 
we don't give them enough to do." 

" I don't see that this is to the point." He shook 
the clippings from his clothes. 

" I don't know that it is, but I 'd rather press one of 
our size, a good strong corporation a trifle overbearing, 
or a rascal with plenty of friends and backing. At 
any rate, my mind is, Johnny, if the Lord wants this 
little fellow run into the penitentiary, he will find the 
proper instrument. I don't feel the call. He would 
make a fine villain with more sense ; but the man 's 
a fool. I suppose he has some sort of a deed written 
over the Allingham girl's signature, secured on the 
river hill, and acknowledged the Lord knows how. 
Lawyer? Pah!" 

Allen was moodily silent. 

" We had an old dog, when I was a boy," said Fair- 
fax, smiling at the reminiscence. " He was useful to 
drive the shoats out of the corn. Jack was really 
quite fierce, but he had one peculiarity: he would 
never bite a small pig, nor a large hog, if, as some- 
times happened, it got fast in the fence. I used to 
suppose," mused the lawyer, " that Jack's chief busi- 
ness was to drive hogs, and I 've thought him dead 
and dirt these thirty years; but quite frequently of 
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late that old cur comes down the ages to teach me a 
lesson in magnanimity." 

" I don't know that Cottle is so very much op- 
pressed by circumstances," protested Allen, doggedly. 

" He lost his lady love, did he not? " 

" Ye-e-s." 

" And his fortune? " 

" He failed to steal it, but his will was good 
enough." 

" And the tail of his coat? " 

Allen was contemptuously silent; while Fairfax, 
laughing, slowly paced the floor. 

" Knowing the circumstances of this attempted 
rascality," said the former, in a last effort to carry his 
point, " the query is whether we are not accessories 
after the fact and — " 

The elder lawyer turned quickly, and advanced upon 
the younger with a comical expression of mingled 
amusement and reproach, waving his hands as if the 
latter were a troublesome chicken in his garden. 

" Shoo ! Shoo ! Shoo ! " he whispered softly ; and 
Allen, impervious to argument, succumbed at once to 
ridicule, and retreated ignominiously to his own quar- 
ters, where he confided to his admiring assistant that 
he feared the old man was "losing his holt;" and 
vowed a mighty vow that Tom Cottle should leave the 
city or go to jail, for the reputation of the firm, or 
he (Allen) would abandon the practice of law ! And 
the assistant looked trustfully into the face of his 
young chief; he regarded this threat as a menace to 
the prosperity of the city. 



XXX. 

HIGHLY CEREMONIAL. 

" Come, fragrant dawn and tender, 
For the birds twitter low, 
A wakening sunbeam send her 
Who forth in bridal splendor 
At the high noon shall go.*' 

/CREEPING slowly over the river bill, from the 
^ direction of the Ohio, and then somewhat more 
rapidly inland, on a bright May morning, moved a 
" livery " team of two horses drawing a vehicle occu- 
pied by a young white man of perhaps thirty years, 
and a burly negro somewhat older. 

It was the conventional " livery " turn-out of the 
region, spruce and showy, its horses' heads reined up 
cruelly; nevertheless the animals drew their burden 
with that deliberation which a horse of the public 
stable learns the wisdom to adopt after much experi- 
ence of Southern Ohio roads. 

" They 're a wise pair," said the young man to his 
companion ; " they begin to walk slowly the moment 
we sight a hill ! " 

" Da *s a fa'ly good team, sah, peahs to me," re- 
turned the negro, soberly, tooling his team proudly 
along. 

" Fair team ? Bah ! Sam, I 'm ashamed of you ! " 

The driver made no reply, but seemed uneasy and 
uncomfortable. ' 
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His companion, seeing this, relented after a few 
minutes, and said good-naturedly, but with no abate- 
ment of earnestness, — 

" Well, have it your own way ! It *s a magnificent 
team, powerful and swift, well-matched and sleek, red 
fly-nets on their ears, silver harness, pink lines, whip 
with a ribbon, and we roll through the land like 
royalty ; but if I don't get even with that liveryman 
on the price when we return, I '11 quit practising 
law!" 

With this the young man paid no further attention 
to the matter, but yawned, and leaning back, enjoyed 
the fresh spring air and watched the chipping-birds 
flit from panel to panel of the fence ahead of them on 
their approach. 

Presently he yawned again, stretching his arms. 

" We are going to a wedding, Sam," 

" Yaes, sah, to de weddin' of de aress." 

" No, Sam, not to the wedding of the heiress. 
That illustrates the superiority of the lawyer class. 
The lawyer is a man up a tree. He sees farther than 
other folks." 

Sam broke into a rattling giggle. 

"Blackbe'y-bush," he chuckled. 

"Yes," acquiesced the young man, patiently, 
"sometimes a blackberry - bush, and sometimes a 
tall poplar ; it depends on the man." 

" Most on 'em on low bush blackbe'y, yaes, sah ! " 
the colored man persisted, grinning. 

" And some don't know an heiress when they see 
her," rejoined the other. 

" What yo' gwine say now? " broke in the negro, with 
an air of concern. " You 's a strong fu'm, a mighty 
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strong fu'm , — I am* denyin' dat," he said, in a plead- 
ing tone ; " an* ifyo* an* Mas' Lem makes up yo* min's 
to fava her, I bet de ciga's she gets de prope'ty.' 

" Nonsense, Sam ! If fortunes went by favor, and 
you had the distribution, I guess she 'd get it ; but 
we can't change fate, though we 're not against the 
girl. Do you suppose the man is marrying her for 
money, Sam? It will serve him right if he is. And, 
Sam!" 

" Yaes, sah ! " 

" Drive me straight to this bridegroom when we get 
there ; 1 '11 have a word with him." 

Fun peeps from every corner at a Quaker wed- 
ding. Perhaps the jocose tendency is an inheritance 
from other days, when the sect was more serious than 
now, — a legacy passing, father to son, from that earlier 
time when seasons of hilarity were less frequent, and 
a wedding perchance the sole unquestioned one. 

Nevertheless the ordeal to the parties most nearly 
interested is trying. The formal announcement of 
the marriage-engagement in open meeting, the equally 
formal appointment of a committee to examine their 
" clearness " from other engagements, its delays, 
its public ceremony of celebration, and its spoken 
marriage-service, render the method so formidable 
to youth of both sexes that the beauty of the service 
is overshadowed. 

Naturally enough, the bride, and not infrequently 
the groom, has fears of the steadiness of voice upon 
this tremulous occasion, and longs for the easy vica- 
rious service of the other churches. 

But sobriety and tremor are the portion of the 
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bride and groom only. Fun, as has been said, lurks 
in every corner. 

Before eleven o'clock the people began to arrive at 
Swarthmore meeting-house. Far down the long nar- 
row lane leading to Nathan Frame's was witnessed a 
scene 6f unusual bustle. 

Half a dozen conveyances, buggies and carriages, 
the glistening coats of their horses exhibiting evi- 
dences of careful grooming, were early tethered 
about the lawn. 

The liberal Frame family would to-day relinquish 
their own meeting to see Karen married; and the 
Frame carriage, resplendent in a new coat of varnish, 
had been " run out " early in the morning, and the 
horses so early " hitched up " by Silas Parker that 
they had pounded great holes by the cherry-tree in 
impatient stamping. 

A team of black horses stood near, in the watchful 
care of Axum Luke, designed to carry the bride and 
bridegroom ; while other conveyances awaited, to bear 
the first, second, and third " waiters," corresponding 
to bridesmaids and groomsmen among the world's 
people. 

An hour later, the interested groups gathered under 
the willows about the meeting-house saw a little pro- 
cession approach from the direction of the Frame 
homestead. They saw it stop a moment, apparently 
for a colloquy, as another buggy came up, containing 
a slender young man with a keen, glittering blue eye 
and thought-worn face. The stout negro who acted 
as driver for the new-comer placed his team fairly 
athwart that of the foremost vehicle in the procession, 
thus bringing the cavalcade to a sudden halt. 
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" Now watch me change his fine color for him, 
Sam ! " said the stranger, in a low tone, beckoning as he 
spoke to a young man, the occupant of the first buggy. 

Though on the way to his wedding, the farmer 
groom complied, springing at once from his own 
vehicle, approaching, and laying a hand heavily upon 
the silvered iron of the other buggy. 

He was dressed in a suit of fine black cloth. Small 
gold studs in a snowy drift of shirt-bosom hinted 
gently of adornment. 

" Pardon me for the interruption : this is your 
wedding morning, is it not ? " 

The clear eyes of Barclay Taylor met the keen blue 
eyes of the other with friendly scrutiny, a shade of 
inquiry rather than impatience lurking in their tran- 
quil depths. 

" It is." 
You marry Miss Allingham? " 
I marry Karen Allingham." 

Even the Quaker tendency to monosyllables could 
not bribe to an indirect adoption of the vain title, 
" Miss." 

" I am Allen, of Fairfax, Allen, & Flint : you re- 
member? We have had some correspondence with 
you." 

" I am well pleased to meet^thee." 

" Part of my mission here to-day," continued Allen, 
" is to correct a mistake." 

The young lawyer half-closed his eyes, the better 
to scan the scheming Quaker. 

" Miss Allingham was supposed to be an heiress." 

The legal cat was playing with its mouse before the 
final crunch. 



n 
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" So I understood." 

Barclay released his hold of the silver-mounted 
iron not impatiently, but gravely, as if the conference 
must soon end. 

" I am sorry to say that — " Allen hesitated — 
"the property does not belong to her." 

He looked down into the clear eyes of the Quaker, 
a mischievous light in his own. 

" So she told me. She signed it away : it has my 
approval." 

The response was so serene and ready, the young 
lawyer caught his breath and stared. He was non- 
plussed and silent. The bad taste of calling one out 
of his wedding procession to tell him a secret of no 
consequence and already known, was leaving its sting. 

" Has thee nothing more? " 

" That is all," said the lawyer. 

He did not avoid that triumphant tone with which 
an unsatisfactory witness is disposed of by the genial 
brotherhood. But he kicked his neatly fitting boot 
against the foot-iron, and said to Sam that he had 
expressly charged that shoemaker to give him an 
easy fit. 

Meantime Barclay deliberately re-entered his buggy ; 
and its black horses in another moment swept the 
bridal couple down along an avenue of trees to the 
meeting-house entrance among the willows; the at- 
tendant buggies following swiftly after, with shimmer 
and shine of fast-revolving wheels. 

" ' Has thee nothing more? ' " mimicked the young 
lawyer, scornfully. "Why, confound him, he dis- 
missed us like a lord. They grow large men about 
here, Sam, eh? Drive after them; we will see the 
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fun, anyway. You can hitch your crow-baits under 
the willows." 

And they followed along behind the little procession 
with its effusive show of black varnish and supple 
action of shining horses. 

In a moment more, bride and groom and waiters 
passed forward by the well-filled seats, and took posi- 
tions directly before the raised benches dedicated to 
ministers and elders. 

But who comes here ? 

Down the road creaks a square black carriage 
drawn by two ill-matched, broad-backed farm-horses, 
and driven by an old man with sandy-gray tufts of 
side -whisker. 

He sits so upright and straight that his backbone 
might be an iron ramrod, so inflexible is his bearing. 
He puts forth his foot, and the rubber of the carriage 
lock, pressed by his rugged limb, stammers and clat- 
ters as he drives down the steeper hill. 

But it is no concession for Uncle Jazar Frost to 
come to this gathering. It is the regular mid-week 
meeting of the Orthodox Friends ; and, rain or shine, 
Jazar with his family, in the square carriage, attends 
them all. 

Nevertheless, some important events have greatly 
changed the mental attitude of the stalwart old Friend, 
so that concessions might well be made. 

Karen Allingham had joined the meeting. Fol- 
lowing this, the young folks had " handed in their 
intentions." 

Karen is to marry Barclay. This of itself ad- 
mits her to the loftiest consideration; for Barclay's 
position in the meeting is assured, and his billowy 
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acres extend from the big locust to the Swarthmore 
township line. 

Farther than this, and not by any means least (let 
this item be whispered), Karen has been all this time 
an heiress, even giving away, rumor has it, a fortune 
as great as Jazar's own. 

"Why the gyurl was wo'th a hundred thousand 
while she was a lookin* after my sheep; and my 
goodie ! I never see setch a clipper for business. 
Sound in the head too, for a gyurl, sound in the 
head." 

Jazar's heart warmed within him this morning at 
the thought of the earlier times as he strode up the 
aisle and took his seat with the elders facing the 
meeting. 

Perhaps this was the reason that when, after a few 
moments of apparent apathy, he allowed his eye to 
rove covertly to the bridal party, there was a slight 
softening of the hard, grim lines of his ruddy old 
face. 

There were a few moments of silence, — the silent 
service of Friends. 

It was the form without the spirit ; for how could 
there be waiting upon the Lord, when all were intent 
upon seeing how the bride would look ? 

Then the bridal party rose, the bride and her maids 
in gray silk, with " cottage " bonnets of a lighter shade 
of silk, the groom and his men in sober black. 

Barclay Taylor slowly reached forth his hand, and 

solemnly, with reverent deliberation, took the bride's 

right hand in his. All eyes were upon Kit. The 

crowded audience was breathless and silent, save for 

20 
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a slight rustle of silk as it leaned forward in anticipa- 
tion, — save, too, an unfortunate yellow cur, who, slink- 
ing about under foot, was austerely kicked through 
an open door at a side aisle by a grave Friend intent 
upon decorum. He carried with him in his yelping 
flight a tiptoeing group of small negroes clustered in 
the doorway to witness the spectacle; and another 
grave Friend, who closed the door briskly after this 
exodus, showed by his twinkling eyes and closely 
drawn lips that he appreciated the humor of the 
circumstance. 

But the audience had more vital interests. In a 
second the silence was again universal, the attention 
engrossed by the party in tender gray. 

It was impressive that this maiden, who had but 
recently joined the faith, had ever been a noncon- 
formist, restive at times of sectarian canons ; while the 
groom was from a line unswerving in its adherence to 
the doctrines of the inner light for six generations. 

The groom's voice, low, heavy, and resonant of tone, 
yet distinct, sounded forth ; and its vibration played 
upon her heart like a symphony telling of forest depths, 
of waving boughs, and of wood mysteries. 

He seemed to be talking to her alone ; she alone 
heard the deeper cadence of the spoken ceremony : 

" In the presence of the Lord and of this assembly, 
I take this my friend Karen Allingham to be my wife, 
promising, with divine assistance, to be unto her a 
loving and faithful husband until death shall separate 
us." 

As he uttered the last words, " until death shall sep- 
arate us," she felt the pressure deepen upon her hand. 
Instantly she responded with an answering pressure, 
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and in violation of all usage looked up fairly into Bar- 
clay's eyes, which met hers tearfully. 

" In the presence of the Lord and of this assembly," 
— the voice was speaking now which had so often and 
so sweetly rendered "The Old Kentucky Home," 
and it rang out rich and clear, and with intelligent 
modulation, — "I take this my friend Barclay Taylor 
to be my husband, promising, with divine assistance, 
to be unto him a loving, faithful, and obedient wife 
until death shall separate us." 

After a moment of silence the waiters placed before 
the wedding party a table bearing the marriage certi- 
ficate. The bride and groom signed the large square 
parchment sheet, which was then signed in succession 
by the relatives and friends of the contracting parties. 
There was another moment of silence, then the bridal 
party rose, and moved toward the door, followed by 
the congregation, liberated by a somewhat premature 
shaking of hands. 

The odors of the wedding-dinner were invading 
the upper chambers set apart for dressing-rooms at 
Nathan Frame's. 

" Did thee hear Kitty change the ceremony? " said 
Debby Paxallen to Mary Murray, a confidential friend, 
while both looked at the bride regretfully. 

"Obey ! " exclaimed Mary Murray. " I 'm real an- 
gry with Kitty ! It 's surprising how marriage changes 
and spoils people. I 'm afraid Kitty will never do any 
nice, natural, naughty things any more." 

The bride began archly to sing a lilting negro 
melody, but checked herself, flushed prettily, and 
laughed. 
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She was Karen Taylor now, and she had joined the 
meeting. 

" Fasten my ribbon, Debbie," she said, " and let 's 
go down." 

Ah ! that wedding-dinner. It was a feast to be re- 
membered even in Swarthmore ! Several of the most 
noted cooks assisted, and Aunt Hannah from Frost's 
had been there two entire days. 

The tables were placed diagonally across two of the 
larger rooms, to secure the greatest possible length, 
and it seemed, as Aunt Hannah herself said, with 
much satisfaction, "as ef all de meetin' had cum 
along home wid 'em." 

Ah ! the roasts and bakes, and profuse arrangement 
of dainties. Ah ! the happy countenances of seated 
guests, the bravery of brown and black broadcloth, 
and the stalwart independence of unblushing jeans. 

And the ladies too, — the younger ones with a trace 
of gay dressing borrowed from the world's people; 
the elders in drabs and slates and silver-grays, — 
the typical Quaker garb ; verily the neatest under the 
sun. 

The banquet was well over; the conversation, at 
first intermittent, had become (general, when the at- 
tention of Nathan Frame, who was just in the act of 
adding the leg-bone of a turkey to the already large 
pile at the plate of Charley Taft, was attracted to the 
adjoining table. 

What is it that freezes the roguish smile on his 
face? What is that lawyer saying? 

The young lawyer seen earlier in the day had risen 
to his feet, and was addressing the company. The 
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party grew silent, and the words could be distinctly 
heard. 

" It has been discovered that Mrs. Kent, failing to 
find her granddaughter, Karen Allingham, made a 
later will, revoking the former and devising the prop- 
erty elsewhere. The earlier will is consequently null 
and void, and Karen Allingham received nothing; 
therefore any conveyance she has made is worthless. 

" But perhaps, my friends, you have some interest 
in the real heiress of this fortune. You of this fair 
farming community can hardly be so careless of wealth 
that the receipt among you of the large sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars arouses no interest, — aye, 
among you ! for here before me she sits, a worthy 
woman, whom you all love, admire, and revere ; a lady 
who, seeing two strangers among you, in the goodness 
of her heart asked them to dinner. 

" One was a runaway negro, who in his escape from 
slavery was befriended by the bride, then a small girl, 
and has been, through devotion to her interests, in- 
strumental in restoring this property to its true owner. 

" You will agree with me, my friends, that it makes 
little difference to which of these ladies the fortune 
goes when I tell you that the heiress, and elder 
daughter, of Eleanor Kent, the long-lost aunt of the 
bride, is our own worthy hostess, Eleanor Bane 
Frame." 

There was dead silence for a moment, then a rustle 
of silk drapery, and in another second, with a rush 
toward Nathan and Eleanor, the bride's arms were 
round them both. A momentary stir rose and sub- 
sided, and then the tables were strangely quiet ; yet 
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nobody could see what there was for any one to cry 
about. 



" ' T was a queer thing that happened to that big 
lawyer, Squire Fairfax," said Charley Zane one day to 
a group of villagers collected upon and around the 
horse-block of Kithcart's store. 

" ' T was a queer thing. The Squire 's one of them 
smart fellows 't don't seem to have right hard sense. 
Sile thinks he 's a little teched like, by sunstroke." 

Charley Zane and Thomas Blair had been to the 
river after a load of boards, and the two were well laden 
with gossip — not, perhaps, without interest to us — 
about a new man who had come to Mountain View. 

"You see," resumed Charley, "the Squire 'd been 
down from Pittsburgh on a visit to Bark Taylor's, and 
Sile was a takin' him down the river to the train. 
When they got on that big hill at Mountain View, he 
jest made Sile stop an' look up an' down the river, — 
ye can see it a long way, there. 

"'T wasn't no sight, no high water, but all the 
same they must stop. The sun was pretty hot, Sile 
said, an' the Squire kep v repeatin' to himself like, ' an' 
the river meanderin' miles an' miles,' an' all at once 
threw away his cigar an* said he 'd lost twenty year out 
of his life by not livin' there ; an' live there now he 
would. An' blamed if he did n't go right down to 
Potter's cabin an' offer fifty dollars an acre fer the 
whole two hundred acres. Could a got good corn- 
land fer fifty-five." 

" Bet ye Potter did n't take it ner nothin', jest as 
quick as he could shet his mouth, oh, no ! " said 
a listener. 
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" He don't seem to straighten out any either," said 
Thomas Blair. " Went right down to Pittsburgh, closed 
out his office, er let his partner run it, brought down 
a sort of boss carpenter they call an arkytect, an* a 
gang o' men, an* built him a house right on the high- 
est peak of the whole place. ' Commands the river,' 
he says. Well, what good will it do him to command 
the river? He 's no fort, an* the river won't float no 
corn into his crib. 

" An thousands o' dollars, jest thousands spent fer 
a house," resumed Zane, " up on the pint o' the hill 
where you couldn't haul a load of hay with four 
horses ! All of a piece, lined with walnut an' oak an' 
maple inside, when he could have had nice white 
plastered walls fer less money ; er if he wanted wood, 
he had splendid walnut an' oak an' the like on his own 
land. No, his big trees must stand, an' he sends away 
fer timber. 

" An' the carpenters jest fooled him too, an' instid o' 
usin' clear stuff left the knots all in the boards. An' 
the way they iled an' polished 'em, to my mind jest 
emphasized 'em. 

"Zif 't was n't 'nuff to have big butternut knots in the 
wood sidin', what do they do but ile an' polish 'em up ; 
why it jest brings 'em out till they shine like the devil's 
eye ! Smart lookin' feller too. They say he made as 
high as ten an' twenty dollars a day, before he lost his 
holt ! " 

" Pshaw ! there aint nothin' the matter with Fair- 
fax," said Joe Aiken, contemptuously. " When a man 
has lived rich a spell, 'n had everything paved and level 
like, he 's glad to get out in the country an' climb hills 
like poor folks. 
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" An' I Ve noticed, too, when the sun strikes a feller 
that way, it 's apt to knock him into a good congres- 
sional district, — one where the native timber is a leetle 
thin. In about three year ye see 'm up fer office, an 
drivin' a pair of leggy bays around the country ; enny 
farmer can get a lift on the road then ! " 

And so it happened that the passers-by used to see 
a figure scanning the river with a glass from the lawn 
of a handsome estate at Mountain View, or rang- 
ing the wooded grounds in company with two alert 
dogs. 

With its full beard and broad-brimmed slouch hat, 
the figure bears a certain resemblance to a well-known 
picture of England's poet laureate, but is of more 
cheerful countenance ; no sign of mental decay ap- 
pears, but only an air of taking the world and its work 
more easily. 

Down the branch, not far from Davy Luke's, soon 
arose a rival cabin, more pretentious than his, and 
built of dressed lumber ; for although Sam had at first 
followed his master to Mountain View, a stronger at- 
traction eventually drew him a few miles westward. 

A broad expanse of garden beyond the edifice was 
attributed by the knowing to Karen Taylor ; while the 
house itself, and the neat new fence enclosing the 
grounds, spoke of the supervising care of Lawyer Fair- 
fax for his namesake. 

Some fine, spreading walnut-trees reach their great 
arms over the brook at the foot of Sam's domain, and 
in the fall toss their greenish yellow fruit into it ; and 
every autumn a sack of the finest walnuts in Colerain 
are presented by Samuel Norbin Fairfax, with his 
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compliments, to his now aged friends Hannah and 
Jonathan Redstone. 

A bright colored girl, Aunt Columbia's niece, Cym- 
beline, seems the mistress of the mansion; and Sam 
himself is wont to smoke his pipe upon the small 
piazza, and watch the winding branch below him turn 
its most silvery horseshoe. 

Vying with Davy Luke in reminiscence, he tells 
many strange stories of his experience in former days, 
including a favorite one of the escape from his clutch 
of a fierce and vindictive attorney. 

" Eba heah what 'come o' dat Mista Cottle ? Noa, 
sah ; I neba heah no mo' bout dat Mista Cottle afta 
he depa'ted from Mas' Lem an me down de passage. 
Neba cum back no mo' 't all. 

" 'Spect he jine de ribble a'my, er git majid, yah ! 
yah ! Er su'cide hisse'f, may be. Ha'd times is 
good thing in dis worP ; 'f *t was n' fo* dat, some o' dese 
yeh sucka's would n' wan* V leave heah *t all. Some of 
'm does, doh. Dey takes de laud'n'm road an* de 
raza road. 

" Mus* be heap o* trouble to deyse'f 'fo* dey kin. 1 
ain' neba seen no times ha'd 'miff fo' dat, noa, sah ! 
Got to heah o' de fust black man doin' de like o* dat. 
Black man ain* gwine take no chances ; noa, sah ! 
He satisfied t* stay right 'long heah ! " 

And Aunt Columbia? Aunt Columbia, much less 
inclined to roam, now that there is another household 
to supervise so near her, has, it is hoped, adminis- 
tered for the last time upon her lord's estate, — at least 
for many, many years to come. 



SAVONAROLA, 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

By William Clark, M.A., LL.D. 

121x10, gilt top, 358 pages, $1.50. 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.50. 



Professor Clark writes in popular style, thoroughly explains 
the intricate political system of Florence in its transition state, and 
succeeds in giving a well-rounded history of a man whose character 
will always be one of the most interesting in history to study. 

The whole story is compactly and simply told in this volume, 
and in such a fascinating and charming way as to delight the reader. 
As a contribution to a proper estimate of a life that presents so 
many difficulties to the historian, this study of Professor Clark's is 
especially valuable. — Living Church, Chicago, 

This is one of the best pieces of biographical work that have 
fallen under our eye during the present year. The author exhibits 
a thorough acquaintance with the history of the age in which the 
great Italian reformer's life was spent. All the information con- 
tained in the pages of the most trustworthy authorities has been 
critically examined, sifted, and condensed into this work. It is a 
pleasure to commend work which has been so excellently done. . . . 
The book is written in terse, forceful, and perfectly lucid English ; 
the style of the author is strikingly vivid ; and the reader obtains 
from the volume a very satisfactory conception of Savonarola's 
aims, deeds, and influence. — Public Opinion, Washington. 

The book is a very careful study, kept candid and fair as far as 
it is possible for an enthusiastic admirer to be so. It is frank and 
full also in reference to authorities. — Times, Chicago. 

The volume covers just about as much ground as the general 
reader is likely to want, and is the best popular book yet produced 
concerning one of the most interesting figures of the last half of the 
fifteenth century. — Epoch, New York. 



Sold by all booksellers, or mailed ^ on receipt of price ', by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 



THE BRIDGE OF THE GODS. 

A ROMANCE OF INDIAN OREGON. 
By F. H. Balch. 

ismo, 280 pages. Price, $1.35. 



This is a masterly and original delineation of Indian life. It 
is a strong story, charged with the elemental forces of the human 
heart. The author portrays with unusual power the intense, stern 
piety of the ministers of colonial New England, and the strange 
mingling of dignity, superstition, ferocity, and stoicism that char- 
acterized the early Indian warriors. 

There is no need of romancing, and Mr. Balch's scenic descrip- 
tions are for all practical purposes real descriptions. The legends 
he relates of the great bridge which once spanned the Columbia, 
for which there is some substantial history, adds to the mystical 
charms of the story. His Indian characters are as real as if photo- 
graphed from life. No writer has presented a finer character than 
the great chief of the Willamettes, Multnomah ; Snoqualmie the 
Cayuse ; or Tohomish the Seer. The night visit of Multnomah to 
the tomb of his dead wife upon that lonely island in the Willam- 
ette is a picture that will forever live in the reader's memory. . . . 
To those who have traversed the ground, and know something of 
Indian character and the wild, free life of pioneer days, the story 
will be charming— Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 

It is a truthful and realistic picture of the powerful Indian tribes 
that inhabited the Oregon country two centuries ago. ... It is a 
book that will be of value as a historical authority ; and as a story 
of interest and charm, there are few novels that can rival it. — 
Traveller, Boston, 

There is much and deep insight in this book. The characters 
stand in clear outline, and are original. The movement of the 
story is quick and varied, like the running water of the great river. 
— The Pacific, San Francisco. 

Its field is new for fiction ; it is obviously the work of one who 
has bestowed a great deal of study on the subjects he would illus- 
trate. It is very interesting reading, fluently written. — Times, 
Chicago. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 



THE BEVERLEYS. 

A 8tory of Calcutta, 

BY MARY ABBOTT, 

Author of " Alexia," etc 

xamo, 264 pages. Price, $1.25. 



The uncommonly favorable reception of Mrs. Abbott's brilliant 
novelette, " Alexia/' by the public bespeaks in advance a lively 
interest in her new novel, " The Beverleys." It is a more extended 
and ambitious work than the former, but has the same grace of style 
and liveliness of treatment, together with a much more considerable 
plot and more subtle delineations of character and life. The action 
of the story takes place in India, and reveals on the part of the 
authoress the most intimate knowledge of the official life of the 
large and aristocratic English colony in Calcutta. The local color- 
ing is strong and unusual. 

A more joyous story cannot be imagined. ... A harum-scarum 
good-nature; a frank pursuit of cakes and ale; a heedless, happy- 
go-lucky spirit, are admirable components in a novel, however trying 
they may be found in the walks of daily life. Such are the pleas- 
ures of "The Beverleys." To read it is recreation, indeed. — 
Public Ledger ; Philadelphia, 

The author writes throughout with good taste, and with a quick 
eye for the picturesque. — Herald, New York, 

It is a pretty story, charmingly written, with cleverly sketched 
pictures of various types of character . . . The book abounds in 
keen, incisive philosophy, wrapped up in characteristic remarks. — 
Times, Chicago. 

An absorbing story. It is brilliantly and vivaciously written. — 
Literary World, Boston. 

The author has until now been known, so far as we are aware, 
only by her former story, " Alexia." Unless signs fail which sel- 
dom do fail, these two with which her name is now associated are 
simply the forerunners of works in a like vein of which American 
literature will have reason to be proud. — Standard, Chicago, 
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THE LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS. 



The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. 

The Beit Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Xontagu. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Octave Thanet. 

The Bett Letter* of Horace Walpole. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Anna B. McMahan. 

The Beit Lettere of Madame de 8evigne\ Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward Playfair Anderson. 
Each volume is finely printed and bound; i6mo, 
cloth, gilt tops, price, f 1.00. 

In half calf or half morocco, per vol., $2.75. 



Of Lord Chesterfield's Letters, the Atlantic 
Monthly says: — 

The editor seems to make good his claims to have treated these 
letters with such discrimination as to render the book really ser- 
viceable, not only as a piece of literature, but as a text-book in 
politeness. 

Of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters, the 
New York Star says : — 

The selection is indeed an excellent one, and the notes by the 
present editor considerably enhance their value. 

Of Horace Walpol^s Letters, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says : — 

These witty and entertaining letters show Walpole to bear out 
the promise of his fame, — the prince of letter-writers in an age 
which elevated the occupation into a fine art. 

Of Madame de Sevigne's Letters, the Boston Satur- 
day Gazette says : — 

Accomplished, witty, pure, Madame de Sevign6's noble char- 
acter is reflected in her writings, which will always hold a foremost 
place in the estimation of those who can appreciate high moral and 
intellectual qualities. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 



EDUCATION and THE HIGHER LIFE. 

By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 

BISHOP OF PBORIA. 

xsmo, axo pages. Price, $1.00. 



Reading these essays, one feels urged to purer thinking and 
nobler doing. They incite to excellence of mind and to excellence 
of soul. To one who feels pessimistic, narrow-minded, narrow- 
souled, they come with joyous, faith-carrying words, which point 
and lead to those higher truths of mind and soul which are free 
from dogma of sect and creed, and which all lovers of the human 
intellect and the divine intelligence delight to study. — Public 
Opinion, Washington . 

These essays are characterized by an elevation of thought, an 
earnestness of purpose, which are well adapted to stir the soul to 
nobler impulses and fuller consecration in the service of God and 
man. . . . To all who are seeking mental and moral elevation, this 
book will give many helpful hints. — Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 

This is not a large work, but it is a practical and valuable one. 
It is full of nuggets of golden counsel. It is impossible to read 
the book without feeling that Bishop Spalding understands the true 
nature of education, which is not simply to stuff the mind, but to 
train it. We wish that the book might be read by the intelligent 
youth of our land. It would tend to enlighten their minds as to 
the best aims and purposes of life. — The Observer, New York. 

The aspiring young men and women of the country will find in 
these pages an earnest call to the higher life, — a summons to fix 
their attention on pure and lofty ideals of character, and ever ad- 
vance toward them with firm and courageous steps. — Unity, 
Chicago. 

The Bishop of Peoria enjoys more than a local fame as a 
learned and eloquent man. There are many things wisely and well 
said in this collection of essays. — Living Church, Chicago. 

It is a plea for culture as a means toward attaining the higher 

life, and is a good word well spoken. — The Inquirer, Phila- 
delphia, 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

Cor. Wabash Avb. and Madison St., Chicago. 



MARTHA COREY. 

A TALE OF THE 8ALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

By Constance Goddard du Bois. 

umo, 314 pages. Price, $1.25. 



The same material drawn upon by Longfellow for his M New 
England Tragedies" is here used with greater fulness and with no 
less historical exactitude. The story has for its background the 
dark and gloomy pictures of the witchcraft persecution, of which it 
furnishes a thrilling view. It is remarkable for bold imagination, 
wonderfully rapid action, and continued and absorbing interest. 

In short, it is too good a piece of fiction to be accepted as 
truth, which is to the credit of the author's imaginative powers ; 
for " Martha Corey " is an absorbing tale. — Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

The story is curious and quaint, differing totally from the 
novels of this day ; and the pictures of life among the early in- 
habitants of Massachusetts show that the author has been an 
untiring and faithful student for her work. — Weekly Item, Phila- 
delphia. 

The characters are well delineated ; the language is smooth and 
refined ; and from frequent change of scene and character the book 
is rendered very entertaining. The passions, love and hate, are 
carefully analyzed and faithfully described. It is a valuable little 
book. — Globe, Chicago. 

An interesting tale of love and intrigue. . . . Miss Du Bois 
has given us a very readable book, and has succeeded where others 
have failed. — Advertiser \ Boston. 

The story of this book is pleasantly told : and as a picture of 
those sad times, when some of the worst and the best, of the dark- 
est and the brightest, of the most hateful and the most lovable 
traits of human nature were openly manifested, is well worth 
reading. — Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 

A story of marked strength, both of imagination and narration. 
— Home Journal, New York. 
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